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etumbling ‘Blocks to “Baking ‘Progress 


‘By J. K. Russell 


}F the big bakers of America should 

Mj suddenly gain power, in secret con- 

§| clave, to shut off all the sugar supply 

i of all the little bakers, how many of 

them would vote to do it as a means 

@| of getting rid of little baker competi- 

tion? Once the big bakers of America gained power to 

do something like that, and you can hear the story 

from the lips of hundreds of little bakers of the exact 

way “in which the big bakers went in to use them up.” 

You can hear the details of how they had to organize 

for themselves, go down to Washington for themselves, 

and fight for themselves to get “the work of the big 

bakers undone so that they could continue in the sweet 
goods business.” 

The story is very, very old, of course. But if you 
don’t think it has any live meaning at this time, you 
should hear the attendants at conventions of small 
bakers give this as the reason why they must not trust 
the big bakers or engage in any kind of an organization 
with them. It is one of those stories that are stumbling 
blocks in the path of baking progress. It keeps the 
industry from uniting to overcome its troubles unless 
it wishes to be overcome by them. 

I believe the time has come when these little lumps 
of sugar that loom so large in the roadway must be 
discussed frankly, in the spirit of an open meeting, 
for they have to be got around, and the will to get 
around them seems more aggressive now than at any 
time in the past. 

It just happens that this story of the sugar deal 
in the war days is one of several stories that I have 
had to run all the way down. I encountered all of 
these stories while seeking to expand the membership 
of the American Bakers Association. I had been hired 
to edit its journal, and for material to write about I 
sought every possible opportunity to go into the field 
and talk with bakers in their home shops, their home 
towns, where their home problems were heavy on their 
hands. If I knew editing, I must learn the baker’s 
grist for my particular mill. And one day I heard of 
a little group of bakers in northern Wisconsin who 
wanted to organize. 

I went right up there, intent on forming a local 
group, getting delegates from it to the state group, 
and then delegates from the state group to the national 
association. I thought that they should find the points 
common to all and unite in working to sell to all 
America a welcome for bakers’ products and a faith 
in baked goods. Then they should be left free to quar- 
rel over whether toast was’ a better breakfast offering 
than sweet rolls, whether dark bread or white bread 
was the best, whether gas fired ovens or coke fired 
were superior, and whether peel-fed ovens were better 
than machine fed. The matter of mass production in 
multiple units, too, loomed as one of the questions 
about which all might differ as they wished. 


| LIKED the little theory of organization with which 

I rode up to the meeting at Eau Claire, Wis., for 
I had just come from a war job in which I had had 
to get strikers and employers together. We had tried 
out system after system, all of which failed, Finally 
a wise old head had proposed the system of local 
boards—I to go as a neutral chairman, while three 
from each side tried to iron out the difficulties. When- 


ever I found them getting hostile, one side to the other, 
I was to adjourn the meeting to let them cool off. 
Whenever we struck an item on which there was real 
hostility, that was to be abandoned, Then at the end 
I was to write a report, to be signed by all seven per- 
sons in each conference, as to all points on which the 
seven agreed. Afterward I was to set down the points 
of difference, presenting the signatures of those who 
held the various views. 

The funny part of that system was that, given 
patience enough, and enough meetings out of which 
the heat of friction was eliminated, it was almost 
always possible to bring in a unanimous report. The 
responsibility of the thing forced both sides to use 
common sense. The fact that nobody was being over- 
ridden caused them all to be desirous of doing the 
right thing. So I wanted to see baking organization 
so grow from the ground up that no viewpoint in the 
industry would be overridden in any conference, how- 
ever complicated the conference control might be. 
And here in Eau Claire was a good place to start. 
That is what I thought. 


BOUT 50 bakers came in. They wanted to or- 
ganize, and asked me to write out the proposed 
constitution, with two others. In all innocence I start- 
ed the enterprise. Then I suddenly saw that a man 
sitting opposite me was hostile, but was holding his 
peace. We brought in our report for this virgin or- 
ganization, They proposed to start a local, they would 
affiliate with the state, and would support the state in 
any affiliation it might make with the national group. 
In all this I was on my own without any instructions 
from the board of governors or the national associa- 
tion. 

The vote was about to be taken among the 50 bakers 
present when the silent man, whom I had seen was 
hostile, broke his silence. He was an orator, I soon 
found out. “You will join,’ he said, “if you bind 
yourself to the national association, a group of your 
enemies, big bakers, the leader of whom has recently 
referred to you as cockroach bakers. Jay Burns gave 
you that title at the Salt Lake City convention, I 
have his very words here.” And he read them. 

An enthusiastic audience became a cold one and 
folded up its pocketbooks and went home. I was left 
with something to think of, for I had encountered the 
first lump of sugar in the path of baking organization. 
I encountered them continually until I severed all con- 
tact with association work a year ago. Was there 
anything in that grievance? I thought that, if there 
were, it should be ironed out. So I sought the accused 
Jay Burns. 

What I learned made me turn on every group of 
little bakers I ever met with and tell them the real 
Jay Burns story. He told it to me with the original 
text of his speech to support it. As I read his speech, 
I did not find a man scornful of the little baker. I 
found a little baker himself—just emerging into a 
small wholesale plant. I found something else. I 
found in Jay Burns a minister’s son to whom preach- 
ing the gospel was a natural business, He had 
preached all his life. He had tried to sell loaves to 
woman after woman. Why would they not buy baker’s 
bread? He had heard the endless reply, “dirty shops.” 
They were men-run shops, whereas she expected the 


cleanliness of her own kitchn. Jay Burns had preached 
against untidiness in bakeshops. He had become the 
apostle of sanitation and yet he was accused of being 
the apostle of big tyranny against the little man. 

Jay Burns showed that his first move toward or- 
ganizing a national association was to find 100 men 
who believed in sanitation. He wanted them to unite 
and lead the way toward newer sanitary standards, 
He named over the 100 he first approached. Not a 
big baker was in the number. The biggest ones, in 
fact, had not been approached, because it was thought 
that they would not deign to meet with such bakers 
as Jay Burns had in mind. As a matter of fact he 
so organized his 100, and the bigger bakers started to 
come in later, when they discovered the value of the 
organization, 

These bigger men brought to the association prob- 
lems of merchandising, of secret rebates by drivers, or 
secret discounts and all those foolish practices that 
grew up before the merchandising era arrived. They 
added them to Jay Burns’s issue of sanitation. Well, 
I thought, if we only can get rid of that “cockroach” 
back fire, the way will be open for a real organization, 
Retail bakers’ magazines began to speak for sanitation. 
They had seen the need for it. I sent each such editor 
the full text of the famous “cockroach” speech, and 
I spoke to scores of conventions about Jay Burns and 
what he had really tried to do. The day came when 
that “cockroach” speech would no longer chill a con- 
vention, and those that tried to make it do so lost 
their own standing. Was the way now open? 

It was not. There was blind selfishness sometimes 
on both sides. The nearsighted held too many key 
positions, and I found men who delighted in playing 
politics. Whatever was said by some one they imag- 
ined an opponent, they turned it into a cock-and-bull 
story and used it to stampede bakers’ conventions, 


O after the blow-up of the “cockroach” story, I 

found another one put to work. This dealt with 
the sugar situation in Washington. As the foray men 
told the story, in order to have it work against “trust- 
ing those that once betrayed our faith,” the American 
Bakers Association was at the time of the war a 
strongly organized body that took action on the sugar 
embargo situation and advised Secretary Hoover where 
to cut off sugar allowances, to the detriment of sweet 
goods makers. 

The first thing I found out was that, instead of 
functioning as an organized industry, the war found 
the bakers in a state of chaos, Win Campbell went 
down to Washington and answered questions about the 
sugar he used and how much he could get along with. 
There was so little organized effort that Secretary 
Hoover once threatened to break with the whole in- 
dustry and police it with real rigor from the outside, 
He seemed to be able to get nowhere working with 
it, because it had no figures, no data, no knowledge of 
itself as an industry. He complained that it had al- 
ways gone along, each man for himself, with all his 
knowledge in his own head, Even sets of books could 
not be obtained which would reveal much data. 

And so the ruling was made, and the retail bakers 
woke up to what it meant after it was made. Now 
here’s the question: Was that because anybody wanted 

(Continued on page 342.) 





fee tis good to know that air conditioning 

ieee is being given more attention than here- 
tofore. This is a matter of much con- 
sequence to millers and bakers, for on its 
proper regulation depends to a great ex- 
tent the improvement of flour and the 
ultimate betterment of bread. 

There are two factors in air conditioning, namely, 
humidity and temperature, both of which play a con- 
spicuous part in flour milling and in bread manufac- 
ture. The main object of air conditioning is uniform- 
ity. If the miller can so humidify and temper air 
that this will be uniformly at the right density and 
proper intensity throughout all the seasons, he will 
be well on the way to the manufacturing of perfect 
flour. Atmospheric changes have always been a source 
of annoyance and loss to the miller, and this trouble 
has been intensified because these changes have been 
so variable. Now the miller is setting about the con- 
trol of atmosphere in the mill, for if he waited until 
atmospheric conditions became uniform and stayed 
there, he would have to wait till doomsday. 

Air coriditigning can be carried out by various sys- 
tems. After exlmustive trials with one system that 
has come under my notice it has been proved that, if 
the weather conditions outside the mill are foggy or 
10 degrees below zero, the air going into the machines 
and spouts can be maintained at nearly a uniform 
temperature and always constant as to relative humid- 
ity; that it will give less evaporative loss on the. flour 
and feed, and also increase the capacity of the mill; 
that it will reduce the ash, because the fibrous ma- 
terial will maintain its original moisture content 
throughout the mill and will not dry out and pul- 
verize into small particles to contaminate the flour. 

As time swings on, no doubt air conditioning sys- 
tems will be improved, if not perfected. This will 
mean that the miller will be able to send along to the 
baker better flour at a more economical price. Run- 
ning parallel with better flour will be better offals. 
Generally, the baker of today is also an offals con- 
sumer. He has added the sale of provender, and finds 
this side line an aid in keeping the puma from the 
threshold. Therefore, through properly controlled air 
conditioning by the miller the baker will be doubly 
served. 

But in so far as flour, whole meal and wheat meal 
are concerned (all of which come under the heading 
of “Flour”), the baker must carry on the good work 
of the miller by giving equal study and practice to air 
conditioning. Like the miller of the past, the baker 
has not given this undertaking the attention it merits. 
Like the miller, again, this lack has been through 
ignorance of its value or the absence of keen interest. 

Though the miller’s interest in air conditioning is 
important, perhaps of the two that of the bak- 
er is more so. After all, the miller’s products 
in their manufacture are not so responsive 
for or against—to humidity and temperature, 
because of their more or less solid state, as are 
those of the baker, for the latter’s doughs are 
delicately constituted. Dough is very sensi- 
tive to humidity and temperature, because of 
its being an emulsive mixture which has to be 
granted warmth of rather high temperature, 
sometimes for many hours. Further, dough is 
full of gas, and heat and gas are easily upset 
by a wrong atmospheric environment. 

With true air conditioning the warmth of 
a dough would be kept at correct temperature, 
and with the right humidity in the surround- 
ings, fermentation would be excellent. In bread 
making, every quality in the finished product 
is dependent on fermentation for its evolution 
and production, therefore it is seen how impor- 
tant is good, steady, regular fermentation. No 
matter how otherwise he may strive, if he over- 
looks a suitable environment for his dough to 
ferment in, no baker can achieve a really steady 
and regular fermentation. 

Perfect air conditioning would infer that 
drafts were eliminated. Every good baker 
knows how destructive these are. If he can 
ward off drafts he is going to get a consistent 
dough, eventually resulting in bread free of 
cores, streaks and irregular texture. Drafts 
cause skin to form on bulk doughs, and later 
this skin is folded into the mass, and so corés, 
streaks and bad texture occur in the bread. 
The great object of every baker should be to 
produce what I may call smooth eating bread, 
that is, bread of an agreeable evenness of 
crumb and texture. Such bread is appreciated 
by the chewing apparatus, the palate, and the 
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tains cores and streaks, and is of irregular texture, it 
does not meet these requirements, 

As in the miller’s case, air conditioning safeguards 
the baker against evaporation loss in three ways: first, 
in the dough; second, in the baking; third, after bak- 
ing. The minimum of moisture loss in dough means 
the same result in baking and in the bread. In what 
way minimum or maximum moisture loss in dough has 
a relationship to the same kind of loss in the oven and 
as bread is not easy of explanation, because each of 
the three stages is distinctive. My opinion, however, 
is that a minimum of loss in.dough implies a truly 
fermented and a correctly conditioned dough, and pro- 
ceeding to the oven in this state, there is a minimum 
of loss there due to this condition. The oven continues 
the good effects by passing these on to the baked 
loaves, so that they retain the maximum of moisture. 
There would be something radically wrong with a 
dough which lost much moisture during fermentation. 
It would act badly in baking, and after, due to this 
evaporation. 

We know that air causes moisture loss during fer- 
mentation. Accurate air conditions would signify the 
smallest portion of loss, and with everything else in 
order the dough would be in the right condition. 
Accurate air conditions would mean that the atmos- 
phere would be correctly saturated with moisture, and 
so be incapable of evaporating but a small quantity, 
if any, from the dough. 

Humidity is subordinate to temperature, because 
the former has to supply the demands of the latter. 
The lower the temperature is, the less demand this 
makes on humidity and the earlier is the balance or 
saturation point reached. The higher the temperature, 
the more water vapor (humidity) will it need to com- 
pletely saturate the air; in other words, to effect 
an equilibrium. The great art in air conditioning for 
the bakery is to get an equilibrium constant. This is 
all the more involved because of the variable climatic 
and bakery conditions. 

Any dough ferments best in an environment of the 
same temperature as that of the dough itself. Some- 
times, as on a hot summer’s day, temperature is very 
high. This means that much moisture or humidity 
must be supplied to reach the saturation point. Once 
that point was attained, the moisture itself would have 
the right influence on the dough, but in all probability 
the air would be too hot. In such case the dough 
would not ferment and mature with the best baking 
results. On a very cold day the atmospheric tempera- 
ture would be too low for good fermentation. Here 


saturation point would soon be arrived at, because of 
the small demand on humidity. In the former case the 
baker would have to cool the air, and in the latter 
warm it. 


Just how much to cool and how much to 
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‘Bread of Life 


HE sky is just an old blue sieve, 
With which, like any good 
housewife, 
The Maker mixes Bread of Life, 
Which helps the hungry world to live. 


He sifts the sun and rain and snow 
With infinite, unerring art, 
And peace and pain in measured 
part, 
To make the sacramental dough. 


The starshine, gives exotic taste, 
And moonlight pours with won- 
drous waste, 
Just where the ancient sieve is rent! 


Eart Bicatow Brown. 
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warm for each respective day, in order to keep the 
correct atmosphere constant, is what constitutes the 
art of air conditioning. 

The fact should not be overlooked that saturation 
point is always saturation point, whether on the hot- 
test day of summer or that of the coldest in winter. 
At this point air cannot absorb water either in the 
form of steam or by evaporation, which suggests that 
if the baker could always keep his air at saturation 
point and of correct temperature he would realize no 
moisture loss from his dough. 

The inference must have been drawn that humidity 
is not as great a problem as is temperature. With 
proper apparatus the baker can more readily control 
and regulate humidity than he can temperature, but 
he must control and regulate both if he is to gain 
the most from air conditioning. Apart from its good 
influence on dough bulk, correct air conditioning would 
improve both the interior and the exterior of the 
loaves. On the exterior there would be no hard, dry 
skins, but moist films would so preserve the surfaces 
that from the dough would come thin, bloomy, crisp 
and appetizing crusts. 


MOREOVER, there would be the fullest percentage 
of moisture in the baked bread. This would arise 
from the minimum of moisture loss in dough bulk, in 
dough loaves, and at baking. This would be beneficial 
in two ways: (1) dough could be scaled at a lesser 
weight than where no air conditioning system existed; 
(2) the better moistured bread would be partaken of 
more extensively, and so mean a larger output, fror 
which, incidentally, the miller would profit. 

Laws in certain countries compel the baker to sell 
bread at fixed weights. To keep inside these laws he 
has to make a liberal allowance for dough shrinkage 
or loss in weight, due to evaporation of gas and mois- 
ture. When scaling or dividing, there is a certain per- 
centage of gas in the dough. Gas is light, but has 
weight, and though it increases during the proving 
stage, it all has disappeared by the time the loaves 
are baked, rendering them that much lighter. But 
moisture is the real shrinkage problem. Being com- 
posed of water, it is readily evaporated in air, but 
with a sound system of air conditioning, its loss would 
be very low, and so the baker could safely bake his 
loaves at less weight to insure full weight at the time 
of sale. Air conditioning also would render general 
improvement to the dough. Such qualities as flavor, 
bloom, volume, texture, grain, pile, sheen and general 
appearance would all benefit from a well-conditioned 
dough, which would be favorable to consumption. 

Air conditioning could be carried further, so as 
to make it apply to the oven. The oven plays a much 
larger part in good bread manufacture than is gen- 
erally supposed. Some bakers think that as 
long as the oven is sufficiently hot, that is all 
that is required. Certainly that will do after 
a fashion, for the bread will be baked some 
how. The best baking, however, arises from 
a sound, solid heat, the highest the bread will 
stand without burning or scorching, the loaves 
to be in the oven for the shortest time consist 
ent with excellent baking. For such a heat 
the air must be of correct humidity. This im- 
plies that humidity and temperature must have 
the true relationship, this constituting accurate 
air conditioning. 


NATURALLY, the atmosphere in an oven is 

very humid toward the close of baking 
If, however, temperature be right, humidity 
will be right. This suggests, as has already 
been noted, that oven heat must always be such 
that the right condition is brought about. This 
would be gotten by sensible and systematic 
firing. By bad firing the condition would . be 
irregular and erratic, and this would ‘affect 
humidity in such manner as to result in badly 
baked loaves, having lost much moisture. 
Though primarily a matter for engineers in the 
making and erection of reliable ovens, air con- 
ditioning for ovens is really a problem for the 
baker. 

Air conditioning provides the right atmos- 
pheric conditions in both the mill and the bak- 
ery. Atmosphere is important in all phases of 
activity. Take, as illustration, the case of a 
public speaker. If the right atmosphere be pro- 
vided, he gets on much better than in a bad at- 
mosphere. The same thing holds good with mill 
materials and the baker’s dough, and so in 
their own interests let the miller and the baker 
do their utmost in air conditioning until they 
have got it up to perfection. 
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THE BAKERS’ RETORT 
< he NORTHWESTERN MILLER has had a 
word to say from time to time on the subject of 
bakers’ associations soliciting millers and other mem- 
bers of allied trades for funds to be used for enter- 
tainment purposes at conventions. Within the past 


year or two there has been a substantial decrease in 
this practice, and signs point to its early and complete 
abandonment. 


It is but fair to the bakers to give equal publicity 
to an expression of their views on another convention 
practice in which members of allied industries have 
been participants. This expression comes in the form 
of a resolution adopted by the Wisconsin Association 
of Master Bakers, Inc., and follows: 

We have been advised and it has come to our 
notice at former conventions that firms allied to 
the baking industry during the convention period 
engage and occupy rooms in convention hotels, 
invite and entice bakers into such rooms and 
therein serve and use intoxicants. That as a re- 
sult boisterous, unseemly and improper conduct 
follows that is intolerable and disturbing in well- 
regulated, decent hotels. 

We hereby express our indignation at such 
practices and conduct, and we hold that no sin- 
cere friend of the baking industry or individual 
bakers can engage in and continue in such prac- 
tices, 

We strongly condemn whoever may be respon- 
sible parties, as such conduct inevitably results in 
lowering the public estimation of bakers, defeats 
the purposes of and disgraces conventions, and 
brings embarrassment and humiliation to others. 

That our position may become fully known to 
all interested parties, we hereby instruct our sec- 
retary to spread this declaration upon the minutes 
of this convention. 

There may perhaps be some question as to the pre- 
cise degree of “enticement” employed by the wicked 
allied tradesmen and it is entirely probable that the 
boisterous conduct was participated in alike by the 
just and the unjust. The principle so vigorously enun- 
ciated is, nevertheless, a sound one, and the bakers 
of Wisconsin are well within their rights in expressing 
their views on it. 





THE HAPPY MILLER 
ONGRATULATIONS are due to Milling, Liver- 
pool, for having discovered a perfectly happy and 

contented miller, It speaks of him as follows: 

“We came across a mill recently that continues to 
make a steady profit. It is only a three-sack plant. 
The nucleus of the buildings is a brick windmill tower. 
The miller relies upon his favorite milling engineer 
to keep him up to date, and refuses to have anything 
whatever to do with the wilder innovations that are 
introduced into a flow sheet today, at great expense, 
only to be cast out with a splutter tomorrow. Many 
a smart young miller might be tempted to call him an 
old stick-in-the-mud; but to.do so would be a complete 
mistake. He works two shifts a day, and has done 
so for years. His only objection to running the mill 
at night is that the exhaust of the gas engine keeps 
him and his family awake. On taking stock a few 
weeks ago, he found that he had increased his flour 
stock in six weeks by six bags! Above all, he works 
at a profit. There is no magic in it. He has learned 
by experience—experience that began to come to him 
40 years ago in his original windmill. Everybody 
knows him, and everybody likes him. To visit him 
makes one think that milling is remunerative, peace- 
ful, and simple. Which reminds us of a remark made 
lately in Parliament; a member said that he had known 
aman who started with nothing, lost money all his life, 
and died worth £50,000.” 

Milling conditions in Britain, as reflected in trade 
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publications, are even more unsatisfactory than in this 
country. There are the same difficulties due to de- 
clining consumption of flour, overproduction, price 
cutting, extension of credits, unsound sales terms and 
all of the multitude of trade sins which are constantly 
discussed and never rectified by millers on this side 
the Atlantic. Yet living calmly in their midst, dis- 
turbed by nothing more serious than the exhaust of 
his gasoline engine, dwells the happy and contented 
miller, gazing perhaps at his abandoned mill stream 
and smoking perhaps his pipe. 

Truth to tell, his counterpart not too infrequently 
is met with in this country, not only among the “three- 
sack millers,” but also among those of greater capacity 
and larger affairs. It always is an interesting thing 
about milling that, while millers constantly grumble 
at their hard lot, few of them ever voluntarily retire 
from the industry and of their own wish and will 
enter other lines. Even those who, by some unhappy 
mischance, dispose of their interests, continue to hang 
about the edges and ultimately usually are tempted 
to return to their calling. 

Perhaps the freedom of opportunity to bewail their 
lot is a part of the charm of milling. Not every in- 
dustry offers so many and such varied fields for 
objection to the established order. Even agriculture, 
which in recent years has become the national wailing 
place, is cramped in its opportunities for objecting to 
whatever is and commending whatever is not. In 
farming, conditions themselves must be bewailed. In 
milling, there is always the opportunity, not only to 
decry conditions but specifically to place the blame. 
Fault may always be laid at the door of competitors, 
and in so doing the complainant has the ineffable 
happiness of acquitting himself. When a miller de- 
clares “we all are equally guilty,” he makes an uncon- 
scious but soul satisfying mental reservation. The 
miller, in a word, chews his bitter pills and has come 
to love their flavor. 





A PIOUS MANIFESTO 

ESPITE the long and imposing list of names 

signed to it, the “economic manifesto” issued last 
week by a considerable group of American and Euro- 
pean bankers will be accepted by most persons on 
both sides of the Atlantic as an imposing piece of 
economic buncombe. Declarations in favor of interna- 
tional free trade, no matter by whom they may be 
signed, are quite as likely to be effective in lowering 
the world’s tariff barriers as have been pious resolu- 
tions in bringing about disarmament and the embodi- 
ment of love-one-another in the law of nations. 

In part the manifesto says: 

“It is difficult to view without dismay the extent 
to which tariff barriers, special licenses and prohibi- 
tions since the war have been allowed to interfere with 
international trade and to prevent it from flowing in 
its natural channels. At no period in recent history 
has freedom from such restrictions been more needed 
to enable traders to adapt themselves to new and diffi- 
cult conditions. And at no period have impediments 
to trading been more perilously multiplied without a 
true appreciation of the economic consequences in- 
volved.” 

All of this obviously is true. But tariff barriers 
are not a thing apart and susceptible to treatment on 
their own account. They are merely a part, almost 
a minor part, of the structure of national ambition 
and selfishness glorified under the name of patriotism. 
Other and even more important parts of the same 
structure are represented by juggling with interna- 
tional finance, by which depreciated currencies are 
made to serve selfish interests, and armaments, which 
are maintained more as a part of politics than because 
of any need for defense or in preparation for aggres- 
sion. 

Not one of the fifteen countries whose nationals 
signed the manifesto has any idea whatever of putting 
any part of the plea into practice. Each one knows 
that it has no purpose other than to use tariff walls 
as fully as possible to serve its own ends, just as it 
uses international exchange, military gestures and 
world propaganda for the same purpose. All realize 
that in the years to come the welfare of the world 
would be served by freer commerce among nations, 
but, meantime, each is considering only this year and 
next, and is not at all concerned with the general wel- 
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fare wherever it is in conflict with the ambitions of 
his own country and its people. 

As for those citizens of this country whose names 
led all the rest in the plea for commercial altruism, 
it can only be assumed that they were utterly lacking 
in appreciation of humor; first, because of the ab- 
surdity of the United States, outstanding exponent of 
protective tariffs, undertaking to advise the rest of the 
world and, second, because the men who signed know 
this country has no intention of changing its policy 
and, if it had, they themselves would be last to sup- 
port such a change. 

It would, perhaps, be ungracious to suggest that 
participation in this declaration by certain citizens 
of the United States arises more from their concern 
over international loans than from interest in the peace 
or economic wellbeing of Europe. Whether or not 
that is the case, their signatures serve to make this 
country ridiculous, and it is not surprising that inti- 
mations promptly were forthcoming from Washington 
that the government had no hand in approving the 
manifesto. 





MR. FORD'S FIVE-DAY WEEK 

HE wide diversity of views regarding Henry 

Ford’s adoption of a five-day working week for 
his company’s employees leaves only dregs in the im- 
pression that the action is not one which lends itself 
to satisfactory theorizing. It may be, as Mr. Ford 
evidently believes, that five-day employment will serve 
to increase the production of the individual. It may 
be that the change offers a suitable way to adapt pro- 
duction to demand without throwing labor out of em- 
ployment. It may be that the added day of rest is to 
establish another great gain in the American standard 
of living. 

All of these, and many more ideas, have been ad- 
vanced. All or none of them may be sound. The 
one certain fact is that Mr. Ford, variable and uncer- 
tain in many things and a wise and proved pioneer 
in others, has adopted the standard, and that, unless 
and until he abandons it, his example will serve to 
create a new question in American industry and eco- 
nomics. His action, coming voluntarily from one of 
the world’s greatest employers of labor, puts the whole 
matter in a light entirely different from that which 
would shine on it were it the objective of a labor 
organization or the dream of an apostle of social 
reconstruction. 

It is, however, entirely probable that practical con- 
ditions will in the end be the controlling ones; that 
the five-day week at unprecedéntedly high wages will 
endure only so long as American consumptive demand 
for cheap motor cars makes Mr. Ford’s business so 
enormously profitable that he can afford to juggle his 
wage rates, and working conditions to accord with his 
own fancies. His has been the unexampled good for- 
tune to create a new standard of mass production at 
the very time when there was little apparent limit 
to the capacity of the market to consume his product. 
His profit has been, until perhaps the present year, 
whatever he willed it to be. 

Sooner or later, although from every present indica- 
tion later, the ability of the United States to go on 
building a tower of mass production to meet the 
demand of limitless consumption will reach the cap- 
stone. Not forever can we continue to mount each 
year to new heights of living standards. It is not so 
much a question of an ultimately saturated market for 
any one thing as of the ability indefinitely to go on 
heedless of the rest of the world, creating, in effect, 
a world apart. 

In the course of things, perhaps in a year and 
perhaps not for a generation, America’s ability to con- 
sume goods and thereby create profits to be reflected 
in yet greater consumption of goods must come to an 
end. Then will come decision, not only as to the 
practicability of mounting wage scales and five-day 
weeks, but of every other factor in the present isolation 
of our complex economic and social life. Meantime, it 
is idle to theorize with the pros and cons of the hours 
of the day and the days of the week to be spent at 
labor. Mr. Ford’s action is made possible by America’s 
good fortune in the large and Mr. Ford’s good for- 
tune in the particular. It is not to be found fault 
with, but to be accepted for what it is, subject to 
amendment in what may come hereafter. 































Domestic Demand.—Current bookings are light, and 1s pons average no more 
than half of mill capacity. Mills of the central states are an exception, new busi- 
ness there being reported as equal to capacity. On the whole, millers are optimistic 
of better business shortly, in spite of the fact that practically 
all of the larger buyers are believed to have their near-by re- 
quirements filled, some bakers being booked as far ahead as 
next June. Those whose current requirements are not con- 
tracted for are taking flour only as they need it. The south- 
ern cotton situation continues to be a depressing factor in 
the milling outlook. 

Export Trade.—Advancing flour prices and high ocean 
rates have thrown the level of European quotations far out 
of line, and business with those markets is almost at a stand- 
still. An early end of the British coal strike is expected, however, to make the 
rate difficulty a temporary matter. Latin American countries are not interested in 
future bookings, and are buying only as needs require. 

Production.—Mills generally complain of poor shipping directions against old 
bookings, but improvement is looked for as the close of lake navigation approaches. 
Production last week averaged slightly higher than in the previous one. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations on flour average 10@20c bbl higher than those 
of a week ago. 

Wheat.—After a period of uncertainty and hesitancy, wheat prices advanced 
steadily last week, with a net gain from Saturday to Saturday of about 8c bu. 
Strength at Liverpool, further frost reports from Argentina, poor grading of weath- 
er damaged wheat in Canada, and an oversold trade condition were factors in the 
advance. 

Millfeed.—There was a substantial improvement in demand for millfeeds late 
last week, and business was more active, with prices up about 50c ton. Mill offer- 
ings are light. The opinion appears to be gaining strength that prices are not 
likely to be lower between now and next spring. 








Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Oct, 24 Oct. 25 

Oct. 23 Oct. 16 1925 1924 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— Oct. 24 Oct. +4 

Oct. 23 Oct. 16 a 192 
62 54 








Minneapolis ...325,642 288,257 325,545 252,289 Minneapolis ...... rH 
St. Paul .ccsee 14,288 13,300 11,680 9,163 Bt, FE cuccecves 65 61 $3 42 
Duluth-Supersor 28,9256 15,770 21,810 21,420 Duluth-Superior .. 78 43 59 58 
Outside mills*.. 185,739 246,274 286,112 277,859 Outside mills* .... 65 64 65 69 
Totals ....654,594 663,601 645,147 560,731 Average ..... 64 58 63 55 
SOUTH WEST— SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City ...158,626 141,386 123,968 129,821 Kansas City ...... 90 80 81 87 
Wichita ....... 49,842 650,929 30,119 67,469 ee 79 81 46 87 
Salina ........ 33,049 35,328 23,988 24,563 PPL TEE 87 93 53 63 
St. Joseph .... 47,875 37,565 39,054 44,642 St. Joseph ....... 101 79 82 94 
Omaha ....... 24,313 19,041 19,571 24,399 COMBRR co ccceceve 88 69 71 89 
Outside millst.. 287,563 263,998 185,265 313,684 Outside millst .... 79 73 49 85 
Totals .. 601, 168 548, 237 421, 121,965 594,578 Average ..... 85 17 59 83 
CENTRAL AND, SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louls ...... 32, 2,100 30,400 36,300 32,200 a Pe ee 50 48 57 50 
Outsidet .... 55,300 69,900 48,700 61,100 Outsidet ....... 64 69 56 59 
WeMORS co cccvces 39400 48,300 36,400 45,300 PUNOEO. cnpcccseces 82 100 75 94 
Outside . 63,820 43,978 24,838 67,414 Outsidef ....... 88 69 54 65 
Indianapolis ... 7,598 6,632 : 14,461 Indianapolis ...... 38 33 38 12 
Southeast ..... 112,320 116,872 115,170 136,022 Southeast ........ 68 66 69 83 
Totals . .810,538 306,082 269,077 346,497 Average ..... 68 67 62 71 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 28,346 27,526 28,532 34,472 Perens vcccccdeoc 45 44 46 65 
Seattle ........ 28,026 28,681 28,117 34,878 Seattle .......006 53 61 63 66 
Tacoma ....... 46,353 43,956 33,666 21,890 ZROGMS oo scsecees 81 77 69 38 
Totals ..102,724 100,162 90,205 91,240 Average ..... 62 60 53 53 
Buffalo ........ 213,884 216,199 223,670 195,775 eee 89 90 94 88 
CRICRTO 2.00000 34,000 35,000 38,000 31,000 re 85 88 95 77 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. {Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








TRADE COMPETITION IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 6.—Canadian flour 
milled in Canada is meeting with severe 
competition from that milled in bond in 
the United States. It is reported by 
users that, considering quality and price, 
flour manufactured in the United States 
is distinctly the better value. 


OHIO BAKERS TO ANSWER CHARGES 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Nine bakeries doing 
business in Youngstown, Ohio, recently 
were cited to appear to answer charges 
of not properly labeling bread and for 
alleged giving of short weight, made by 
W. D. Leech, chief of the dairy and 
food inspection department, Columbus. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonpvon, Exo., Oct. 26—(Special Cable)—There is a fair business being done 
in flour, but chiefly by resellers who quote 2@3s below the offers of mills. There 
has been some forward buying of Kansas flours, but Canadians are still considered 
too dear, although they are 6d cheaper. Low grades are scarce, but some business 
has been done in these qualities of Argentine flour. Today’s quotations: New crop 
Canadian top patents, for November-December shipment, 48s 9d@49s 9d per 280 
Ibs ($8.28@8.45 bbl), Canadian export patents 46s 9d ($7.94 bbl), Kansas export 
patents 44s ($7.47 bbl), American milled Manitobas 47s ($7.98 bbl), American low 
grade 33s ($5.60 bbl), Argentine low grades, for November-December shipment 
27s 6d ($4.67 bbl), for January-February-March shipment 25s 3d ($4.28 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents, near by 43s ($7.87 bbl), for December shipment 42s ($7.13 bbl), 
home milled straight run equal to 46s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.89 bbl). 


Liverpool.—Flour is firmer, due to advancing ocean freights. Imported flour is 
hopelessly out of line. Although home milled is dearer, it is still sold below the 
cost of wheat. Low grades are too dear for consideration. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian top patents 48s 9d@49s 6d per 280 lbs ($8.28@8.40 bbl), Canadian ex- 
port patents 46s 9d ($7.94 bbl), Canadian winters, for November shipment, 45s 
($7.64 bbl), Australian patents, on spot 44s ($7.47 bbl), for forward delivery 42s 
($7.13 bbl), American low grades 32s 94@37s ($5.56@6.28 bbl). 

Glasgow.—High freights are handicapping the flour trade. The market is firm, 
but business is slow. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 47s 3d@48s 
($8.02@8.15 bbl), Kansas patents 44s 6d@45s ($7.55@7.64 bbl), Canadian winters 
42s 6d@43s 6d ($7.21@7.38 bbl), American winters 45s@45s 6d ($7.64@7.72 bb), 
Australian patents 42s@42s 6d ($7.13@7.21 bbl). 

Belfast.—There was a fair demand for flour until an advance in prices checked 
business. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 46s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.89 
bbl), American milled Manitobas 46s 6d ($7.89 bbl), Kansas patents 47s ($7.98 bb.), 
American winters 47s ($7.98 bbl), home milled, delivered, 46@47s ($7.81@7.98 bbi). 


Amsterdam.—Attractive offers of Kansas flour have resulted in moderate sales 
for November-December shipment, although secondhand offers of spot lots are 
lower. Canadian prices are too high to interest buyers. The quotations of home 
mills have been advancing lately, and their recent sales have been small, owing to 
large resales of American and Canadian flour. Today’s quotations: Kansas tup 
patents $8.25@8.70 per 100 kilos ($7.35@7.75 bbl), Kansas straights $8.10@8.15 
($7.22@7.53 bbl), Canadian export patents $9.15 ($8.15 bbl), home milled, delivered, 
$8.50 ($7.57 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Resellers are dominating the market, as their prices are below 
those of mills. Forward sales are slow, owing to high prices. High freight rates 
also hinder trade. There is an active demand for home milled flour. Offers of 
rye flour are scarce, as mills are hampered by small supplies of the grain. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents, for November-December shipment, $9@9.10 
per 100 kilos ($8.02@8.37 bbl), Kansas top patents, for November shipment $9.10 
@9.50 ($8.11@8.46 bbl), December shipment $8.50@8.75 ($7.57@7.80 bbl), English 
flour, for prompt shipment, $8.88@9.60 ($7.91@8.55 bbl), home milled $11.75@11.80 
($10.47@10.51 bbl), rye flour $8.05@8.10 ($7.17@7.22 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—There is an active demand for imported flour. Buyers are re- 
luctant to pay the present high prices, but they regard the prospects of lower quo- 
tations as slight, owing to the situation in England. Danish flour is higher. ‘To- 
day’s quotations: Canadian top patents $9.30@9.60 per 100 kilos ($8.29@8.55 bbl), 
Canadian exports $8.90@9.25 ($7.93@8.24 bbl), Kansas patents $9.30@9.55 ($8.28 
@8.51 bbl), home milled, delivered, $8.50 ($7.57 bbl). 





WHEAT 

The English wheat market is steady, and sales at a premium are readily be- 

ing made of arriving parcels. Forward offers are easier. Stocks of wheat and flour 

are very low. There is a prospect that lack of freight room may occasion an ex- 
treme shortage in consuming countries. 


FEED 
Millfeed is steady under an improving demand. London bran is quoted at £6 
per long ton, middlings £7 15s, and Plate pollards, of which there are restricted 
supplies, £5 15s. 
OIL CAKE 
Oil cakes are steady at dearer prices. There has been a large trade done 
in American cottonseed meal at £8@£8 3s 9d per long ton. There is only a little 
linseed cake offering at £10 8s 9d. 


OATMEAL 


American and Canadian oatmeal is firmly held. In Belfast home milled oatmeal 
controls the market. It is quoted there at 33@35s per 280 lbs, cif. ($5.60@5.94 
bbl). American oatmeal is offered at 39s 6d ($6.71 bbl). In London, American 
and Canadian rolled oats are offered at 40s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.87 bbl), while oatmeal 
is quoted at 39s 6d ($6.71 bbl). Home milled oatmeal is quoted in London at 37s 
6d ($6.37 bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 26. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 1s, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 7 Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashvilie 

Spring first patent ........... $7.45@ 8.00 $8.15@ 8.50 §$....@.... $7.50@ 7.90 $8.70@ 8.80 $7.90@ 8.50 $8.10@ 8.35 $8.50@ 8.75 $9.20@ 9.385 $7.95@ 8.35 $8.50@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ....... 7.80@ 7.60 7.75@ 8.25 cobeOeies 7. H+ 4 7.60 8.00@ 8.10 7.55@ 8.10 7.60@ 7.85 8.00@ 8.25 8.10@ 9.2 7.60@ 7.95 é eee _— 
Spring first clear ..........+.. 6.60@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.656 cece @oeve 6.60@ 7.00 71.25@ 7.35 7.385@ 7.656 ob se Queers 7.560@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.15 ocectcece coe @ ones 
Hard winter short patent ..... 7.00@ 7.60 --@.. 7.50@ 8.00 7.10@ 7.60 8.35@ 8.45 7.65@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.50 7.75@ 8.30 7.70@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ......... 6.55@ 6.95 --@.. 6.75@ 7.15 6.40@ 6.80 8.00@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.85 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 cece Boces 7.30@ 7.70 COLE oe 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.90@ 6.30 --@.. 6.80@ 6.30 6.75@ 6.16 cece Moses coceWPecee --@. were Pere cvee Does coe @. er 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.80@ 7.20 --@.. --@. 7.00@ 7.40 oo bef aese oc gels és 6.85@ 7.10 esos Q@ecee 7.40@ 8.30 7.50@ 7.80 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.26@ 6.60 --@.. --@. 6.10@ 6.40 sate 4 co 6.40@ 7.20 *5.85@ 6.10 *6.00@ 6.85 6.80@ 7.25 7.20@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.90@ 6.15 ee See .-@.. 5.75@ 6.10 er ee owe o@iaees coco Q@aeeoce 0000 seen 6.65@ 6.80 ébnsDiese 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white .......+++.+5 5.75@ 5.85 5.55@ 5.75 oo @.. ooce@ecee 6.10@ 6.20 6.20@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.50 6.30@ 6.60 --@.. -@ 
Rye flour, dark ........0-0006. 4.00@ 4.30 3.80@ 4.30 eS oe se @eocee 4.70@ 5.00 a Fe 4.50@ 4.75 5.75@ 6.00 4.85@ 4.95 --@.. .-@. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.70@ 8.40 $8.80@ 9.00 oT errr $7.25@ 8.00 $8.40@ 8.60 Spring top patent{...$....@8.40 $....@8.85 Spring first clearf ....... $6.80 $7.25 
Straight ..cccccs 6.00@ 6.40 7.00@ 7.10 RP ee 7.75@ 8.15 8.10@ 8.50 Ontario 90% patentst. ....@6.00 ....@.... Spring exports§ ........ 46s 9d ees 
TS Pere e re 6.00@ 6.40 . Montana ....... 7.86@ 7.656 8.25@ 8.60 Spring second patent] ....@7.90 ~»@8.25 Ontario exports§ 42s 64 @42s 9d 


*Includes near-by straights. 





tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for’ soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
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WESTERN CANADA REPORTS 
BUT LIGHT GRAIN DAMAGE 


Wixnipeo, Man.— Weather in_ the 
prairie provinces last week allowed only 
intermittent threshing, snowstorms and 
fairly heavy rain retarding work. It is 
estimated that 30 per cent of threshing 
yet remains to be done there. So far, 
damage to grain is light. Some sprout- 
ing has been reported from Manitoba 
points, but-in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
this trouble has not yet manifested itself. 
That the grade has been lowered by so 
much wet weather is evidenced by the 
fact that inspections at Winnipeg are 
daily showing a heavy percentage of 
tough and damp wheat. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT AND 
FLAX ACREAGE LARGER 


ihe dominion bureau of statistics re- 
ports the receipt of a cablegram from 
the Canadian trade commissioner at 
Buenos Aires communicating the follow- 
ing second official estimate of the areas 
sown to wheat, flax and oats in Argen- 
tina for the season 1926-27: wheat 19,- 
271,268 acres, compared with 19,197,900 
in 1925-26, and 16,096,200, the annual 
average for the five years 1920-21 to 
191-25; flax 6,671,862 acres, compared 
wi 6,201,100 in 1925-26 and 4,938,500, 
the five-year average; oats 3,162,957, 
compared with 3,194,000 in 1925-26, and 
2,15,600, the five-year average. 

Argentine Crops Progress 

\VasHineton, D. C.—The weather in 
Argentina has been favorable, and wheat 
heading has begun in the north, accord- 
ing to a cable from the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome. The 
growth of rye, barley and oats is thick, 
and corn sowing is progressing. Flax is 
flowering, and the formation of grain 
has been good, 


To Increase Texas Wheat Acreage 
OxtaHoma City, Oxia.—In an en- 
deavor to increase the acreage sown to 


grain in Texas, the grain dealers’ asso- 
ciation in that state has petitioned the 
railroad commission to reduce the mini- 
mum carload weights of grain seed from 


60,000 Ibs to 80,000. The commission re- 
ferred the matter to the carriers, who, 
it is believed, will make the reduction 
voluntarily in order to assist in the gen- 
eral movement to secure a reduction in 
the cotton acreage. 


Danish Harvest Disappointing 

CopeENHAGEN, Denmark, Oct. 2.—It 
was expected early this season that a 
record wheat crop would be reaped in 
Denmark, but the harvest was disap- 
pointing. Rainy weather in August and 
September prevented proper ripening of 
grain. Wheat is small grained and lacks 
weight, and the mills will be unable to 
grind as large a percentage of home 
grown as last year. The color is not as 
good as in 1925. 


Weather Hurts N. ¥. Buckwheat Crop 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The outlook for the 
buckwheat crop is rather dubious. Rains 
which have been continuous since early 
September have held back harvesting. 
Scattering reports indicate some slight 
damage from frost. The yield is esti- 
mated at 4,625,000 bus for the state, 
slightly above last season’s. However, 
there is some cause to believe that the 
actual commercial crop will be consid- 
erably under estimates, unless there is 
prompt improvement in general weather 
conditions. ’ 


Montana Harvesting Progressing 

Great Fatts, Mont.—A week or 10 
days more of good weather will see har- 
vesting and threshing completed in many 
parts of Montana. There is considerable 
wheat coming to market that will need 
to be dried before it can be sold, it is 
said, although the percentage is not so 
high as last year. Many farmers prof- 
ited by their experience last fall and 
made early arrangements to store wheat 
on the farm under conditions favorable 
to drying. 


Ohio Acreage May Be Smaller 
Toteno, On1o.—There has been some 
moderation in the rainy weather, suffi- 
cient to enable farmers to do some seed- 





ing. It is now doubtful whether a full 
acreage of wheat can be put in, and in 
some sections the reduction may amount 
to 25 per cent. 





CUSHMAN’S PROFITS NEARLY DOUBLED 

New Yorx, N, Y.—Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc., reports for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30 a net profit of $703,472 after 
interest, taxes and depreciation, equiva- 
lent, after dividends paid on 7 per cent 
and 8 per cent stocks, to $4.10 a share 
earned on 100,240 shares of no par com- 
mon. This compares with $441,009, or 
$2.19 a share, in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1925. 


DEATH OF JOSEPH F. IMBS 


Veteran St. Louis Flour Miller Had Been in 
Business for 62 Years—Came to 
America from France 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Joseph F. Imbs, pres- 
ident of the J. F. Imbs Milling Co., died 
suddenly on Oct. 22, aged 85. While he 
had been in failing health for some time, 
he had shown marked improvement of 
late, and was at the company’s office but 
a few hours before his death. 

Mr. Imbs was born in France in 1841, 
and came to St. Louis, accompanied by 








The Late Joseph F. Imbs 


a brother, when 12 years of age, to make 
his home with an uncle. This trip in it- 
self was quite an expérience, as it re- 
quired 60 days, coming to New Orleans 
by sail boat, thence up the Mississippi 
River. He started in the flour business 
at St. Louis in 1864 with John F, Meyer 
and Louis Fusz, the firm being known as 
Imbs, Meyer & Fusz. 

In 1871 the three partners separated, 
all of them engaging in the milling busi- 
ness. Mr. Imbs formed J. F. Imbs & Co. 
which was later changed to the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co. Mr. Meyer started 
the company known as the Meyer Mill- 
ing Co., and Mr. Fusz organized the Re- 
gina Flour Mills Co. With the excep- 
tion of the Regina Flour Mills Co., which 
was liquidated several years ago, these 
companies have remained actively in 
business and are among the leaders in 
the milling industry in this territory to- 
day. 
At the outset of his milling career, Mr. 
Imbs acquired the Crown Mills, Belle- 
ville, Ill., a plant of 200 bbls daily ca- 
pacity. Later he bought the Harrison 
Mill, Belleville, and that is the site of the 
company’s present mill, the capacity of 
which now is 1,500 bbls daily. The pres- 
ent mill site has been occupied by a 
mill for 100 years, a small waterpower 
plant having been built there in 1826. 

Although Mr. Imbs had not been ac- 
tive in the management of the mill for 
some time, he retained the title of presi- 
dent of the company until his death, and 
his interest in the business and other 
phases of life was keen until the last. 
He is survived by his widow, six sons 
and two daughters. Four of the sons, 
A. V., Robert F., J. J., and George L., 
are connected with the milling company, 
of which A. V. is vice president and 
general manager, a position he has held 
for some time. Mr. Imbs’s widow is a 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 


HE tables shown below give the main features of the movement of wheat 
and flour in international trade during the past four weeks, with totals 
to date and comparisons with similar periods in the previous year. 


In the first table the source of world shipments is shown. 


At this time of 


the year North America normally provides a high percentage of her supplies. 
Last year, from Aug. 1 to date, North American shipments were about 67 
per cent of the total world exports, while this year they have been running 


from 75 to 80 per cent. 


It will be noted also that nearly all other export- 


ing countries have been making smaller shipments than a year ago, this reduc- 

tion being particularly noticeable in the case of Argentina and Australia. 
The second table gives world shipments to Europe and it also shows the 

way in which wheat and flour have been arriving in Europe, and the quantities 


afloat for that continent. 


the main object of interest in international trade. 


Europe as the great importing market should be 


It is rather strange, there- 


fore, that the quantity shipped to Europe each week, as distinguished from the 
total quantity to all ports of the world, is not separately shown in general 


market statistics published on this continent. 


The way in which wheat and 


flour arrive in Europe has a special importance, because the rate of arrivals 
must influence the buying by importers there, and because of the great differ- 
ences in the distances to be traveled from the different exporting countries, 
wheat and flour arrivals in Europe may either be very much higher or very 
much lower than the total of weekly shipments there. 

On passage figures relate only to wheat and flour destined to Europe, 
although they are generally published in connection with total world ship- 


ments. 


No record is kept of quantities on passage to ex-European countries. 


To understand the position in Europe, it is necessary to keep track of at 
least the three sets of facts covered in the second table. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


A table showing the 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








No. of Week North 

week ending America Argentina 
9 Oct. 3...... 11,240 80 
10 Drccccs 11,092 400 
11 > | Re 9,923 344 
12 BB .ccces 10,720 211 
Aug. 1 to date... 127,047 6,227 
Last year to date. 89,832 13,784 


weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in 


Russia and 








Australia Black Sea Others Total 
624 872 12,984 

336 824 800 13,452 
304 512 1,512 12,595 
304 2,432 1,120 14,787 
4,164 10,976 10,168 157,582 
8,136 10,512 11,792 134,056 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 
A table showing the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, in bushels (000's 


omitted): 

On passage 
No.of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
week ending Week o date eek To date Week 
9 Oct. 2...... 10,696 97,736 9,640 100,896 35,440 
10 Decccee 11,520 109,256 10,952 111.848 36,008 
11 BWuceccee 10,184 119,440 11,960 123,808 34,232 
12 BB cccce 12,480 131,920 10,952 134,760 35,760 
Last year to date ... 109,600 108,464 34,512 


There is little news of crop conditions in Russia, and no official estimate 


of this year’s wheat production has yet been issued. 


The movement from 


this country is still erratic, and offers no indication as to the available supplies 


for export. 


The recent upward trend of prices seems to have influenced the 


selling agency of the government, as this week’s wheat shipments amounted 
to 1,260,000 bus, compared with only 384,000 last week, and 608,000 two 


weeks ago. 


Since the commencement of this cereal season the total exports 


of wheat show a decrease of about 730,000 bus, compared with those of the 


similar period of last year. 


Growing conditions in the Southern Hemisphere are favorable, and the 


general outlook remains optimistic. 


Many reports of frost in Argentina have 


been received during the last few days, but little damage has occurred so far. 
Beneficial rains have fallen in Australia, and the new crop prospects are 


very bright. 








sister of the late Charles Eberle, founder 
of the Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 

Funeral services were held on Oct. 25, 
at the Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and interment was in Calvary 
Cemetery. 





HALLER BAKERY CELEBRATES 
ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The Haller Baking 
Co., of this city, is celebrating the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the founding of the 
business by the late Jacob Haller, father 
of Fred C. Haller, now president of the 
company. Special sales were held on 
practically every day of some product 
of the bakery, and the delivery wagons 
were elaborately decorated for the occa- 
sion. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT’S PROFITS LARGER 

New York, N. Y.—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. reports a net protit of $11,254,- 
722 for the nine months ended Sept. 30, 
after expenses and federal taxes, equal, 
after 7 per cent preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to $4.86 a share earned on 
$51,163,000 of common stock. This com- 
pares with $4.43 a share in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. The net for 
July-September was equal to $1.79 a 
share on common, comparing with $1.78 
in the preceding quarter, and $1.62 in the 
third quarter of 1925. 


DEATH OF MRS. 8. LEDERER 
Emily Lederer, widow of the late Sig- 
mund Lederer, founder of the Lederer 
Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died sud- 
denly at her home in Cleveland on Oct. 
21. She leaves two sons, Arthur A. and 
Herbert H. Lederer. 








DISCUSSIONS SCHEDULED 
FOR FEDERATION MEETING 


The order of business for the semi- 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation, to be held at 10 a.m., Oct. 
29, in the foyer of the Palmer House, 
Chicago, has been announced. 

B. W. Marr, chairman of the board, 
will make a few remarks, followed by 
Sydney Anderson, president of the Fed- 
eration, who will speak on “the Half- 
Way House.” Charles R. Stevenson, of 
Stevenson, Harrison & Jordan, New 
York, will report on the progress of the 
cost accounting plan and analysis of 
comparison reports. A. P. Husband and 
H. H. Hanneman will lead a general 
discussion of the cost accounting plan. 

D. D. Davis, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., will give the report of the special 
committee on increased consumption of 
flour. Discussion and action on the re- 
port will follow. The special committee 
on grades of wheat deliverable on future 
contracts will report. Subsequently an 
open forum for discussion of subjects of 
interest to the milling industry will be 
held. 





DEATH OF MILL REPRESENTATIVE 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Charles E. Seidel, 
of this city, aged 53, died suddenly in 
Johnson City, near Binghamton, while on 
a business trip. Mr. Seidel was born 
in Penn Yan, and came to Rochester 30 
years ago. For many years he was con- 
nected with the Hinds Milling Co., of 
this city. At the time of his death, he 
was representing the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., Buffalo. 
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FEED, AGRICULTURE AND FOOD OFFICIALS 
CELEBRATE PASSAGE OF PURE FOOD ACT 





Association of Feed Control Officials of the United States Adopts Tentative Defini- 
tions for Many Feedingstuffs with Slight Modifications—Dr. B. B. Ross 
Elected President of the Association at Convention in Washington 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Preliminary ses- 
sions of the eighteenth annual convention 
of the Association of Feed Control Offi- 
cials of the United States began on Oct. 
21, when Dr. F. D. Fuller, the retiring 
president, and Dr. J. W. Sample, retiring 
chairman. of the executive committee, 
summoned it to a session at the Willard 
Hotel. The joint committees on uni- 
form labels and registration, on mineral 
mixture feeds, ana on quality standards 
for special purpose feeds, whipped their 
annual reports into shape. These meet- 
ings were followed by a round table dis- 
cussion open to members of the associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Fuller delivered his annual address 
at a meeting which was held with other 
agricultural, scientific and feed regula- 
tory officials to join in the celebration of 
the twentieth anniversary of the passage 
of the United States federal feed and 
drugs act, on Oct. 20. The other officials 
were members of the Association of Of- 
ficial Agricultural Chemists and _ the 
dairy, food and drug officials of the 
United States. Due recognition was giv- 
en to the work of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
in securing the passage of the act. Re- 
ferring to the problems before the two 
associations, Dr. Fuller said: 

“One of the first subjects receiving at- 
tention was the adoption of definitions 
of feed products. This has perhaps de- 
manded more attention than any other 
subject, as is evidenced by the fact that 
definitions for nearly 100 simple feed 
commodities have been adopted, after 
careful study by special committees, and 
they have been generally accepted by 
officials and manufacturers throughout 
the country. 

“Another achievement worthy of spe- 
cial mention is the adoption of uniform 
labels and registration blanks, which was 
a great step forward in our program of 
uniformity among the states. 

“The co-operative work on chemical 
standards has not reached such an ad- 
vanced stage as that on definitions, but 
progress is being made and already par- 
tial standards have been adopted for sev- 
eral feeds. Undoubtedly the list will be 
extended, 

“There is another problem confronting 
the association at present which should 
be solved, and that is the standardization 
of special purpose mixed feeds. During 
the past year a joint committee of feed 
officials and manufacturers has investi- 
gated the subject of what should be 
standard requirements for good mixed 
feed for any of the purposes for which 
such feeds are used. Very often such 
poor results are obtained in the use of 
low grade special purpose mixed feeds 
that consumers condemn all classes of 
commercial feeds, to the detriment of the 
entire industry. I believe that the 
standardization of this class of feeds will 
be of great benefit to the consumer and 
react to the advantage of feed manufac- 
turers who are desirous of making qual- 
ity products.” 

Officers were elected on Oct. 22 as fol- 
lows: president, Dr. B. B. Ross, Ala- 
bama; vice president, Dr. Field Smith, 
Massachusetts; secretary-treasurer, Ar- 
thur W. Clark, Geneva, N. Y; chairman 
of the executive committee, J. W. Sam- 
ple, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. Sample presented the report of 
the executive committee. All definition 
recommendations were adopted except 
the one that the tentative definitions of 
tankage, cracklings, blood meal, etc., be 
considered as official definitions. Several 
members held up the routine adoption 
of the report here to wield cudgels in 
behalf of the poultryman, who gets tank- 
age or something else when ordering 
meat scraps, beef meal, etc. The major- 
ity, however, adopted this section with 
only slight changes. 

Resolutions adopted and ordered to 
be formally drafted included one in re- 
spect to the memory of: the late Dr. Doo- 
little, who had died since the last meet- 
ing, “because of his invaluable associa- 





tion with the feed control officials and the 
love all the members had for him as a 
scientist and a man.” Another expressed 
thanks to doctors Fuller, Clark, Skinner, 
Wiley, Hand and others, who had con- 
tributed to the success of the meetings. 

Changes in cereal feed definitions sub- 
mitted by the executive committee were 
adopted as follows, in so far as hard 
spring wheat products are concerned: 

“Standard middlings consist mostly of 
fine particles of bran, germ and very 
little of the fibrous offal obtained from 
the ‘tail of the mill.” This product must 
be in the usual commercial process of 
milling, and shall not contain more than 
9.5 per cent crude fiber.” 

“Flour middlings shall consist of 
standard middlings and red dog flour 
combined in the proportions obtained in 
the usual process of milling and shall not 
contain more than 6 per cent crude 
fiber.” 

“Wheat red dog, a byproduct obtained 
in the usual commercial process of flour 
milling, consists principally of aleurone, 
with small quantities of flour and fine 
bran particles, and shall not contain more 
than 4 per cent crude fiber.” 

“Wheat low grade feed flour, a by- 
product obtained in the usual commer- 
cial process of flour milling, consists 
principally of flour, with small quantities 
of aleurone and fine bran particles, and 
shall not contain more than 1.5 per cent 
crude fiber.” 

“Hard wheat mixed feed (mill-run 
wheat feed) consists ot pure wheat bran 
and flour middlings combined in the pro- 
portion obtained in the usual process of 
commercial milling. This product shall 
not contain more than 9.5 per cent of 
fiber.” 

With regard to winter wheat products, 
there were no changes in the tentative 
definitions for brown shorts (red shorts), 
gray shorts (gray middlings or total 
shorts), white shorts (white middlings) 
now made official. 

For wheat mixed feed (mill-run wheat 
feed) the definition now reads: “Consists 
of pure wheat bran and the gray or 
total shorts combined in the proportions 
obtained in the usual process of com- 
mercial milling. This product shall not 
contain more than 8.5 per cent crude 
fiber.” 

These changes, as well as others re- 
lating to noncereal feeds, were substan- 
tially those recommended to the execu- 
tive committee by the special committee 





Convention Calendar 


Oct. 27.—Southern Tlinois Bak- | 
ers’ Association, fall meeting at 
Centralia; Wayne G. Martin, Jr., | 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo., secretary. 

Nov. 9-10. — Southern Mixed 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
first annual meeting at Nashville. | 

Nov. 18.—Ohio Millers’ State | 
Association, special meeting at 
Columbus; Frank H. Tanner, 205 
Wilson Avenue, Columbus, secre- 
tary. 

Nov. 19.—Southwestern Millers’ 
League semiannual meeting at 
Kansas City; C. V. Topping, Kan- 
sas City, secretary. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1.—New England 
Bakers’ Association, annual meet- 
ing at Boston; H. D. Likins, Room 
812, 465 Stuart Street, Boston, 
Mass, secretary. 

Dec. 6-8—New York State Bak- 
ers’ Association, annual meeting 
at New York City; Frank A. 
Lyon, 17 East Forty-first Street, 
New York City, secretary. 

April 19-20.—Nebraska Master 
Bakers’ Association, meeting at 
Lincoln. C. E. Masterman, Gooch 
Food Products Co., Lincoln, sec- 
retary. 
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on revision of definitions, of which past 
president G. L. Bidwell, Bureau of 
Chemistry, Washington, D. C., H. A. 
Halvorson, St. Paul, Minn., and G. S. 
Fraps, College Station, Texas, are mem- 
bers. 

H. A. Halvorson, St. Paul, was made 
chairman of the new special committee 
on milled feeds, with a three-year term. 
J. C. Mohler, of Topeka, Kansas, and L. 
D. Turner, of Lexington, Ky., serve on 
the new committee with two-year terms, 
while J. W. Sample, of Nashville, Tenn., 
and Dr. Nixon, of Raleigh, N. C., were 
given reappointments with one-year 
terms. 

W. E. Suits, president of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association, 
and a vice president of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, delivered an interesting ad- 
dress on “Commercial Feeds—an Eco- 
nomic Development,” on Oct. 22. The 
substance of his talk appears on page 362 
of this issue. 

Dr. H. E. Gensler, state microanalyst 
of Pennsylvania, spoke on “Viewing 
Feeds with the Microanalyst,” showing 
how the methods of a Craig Kennedy 
laboratory sleuth are realized by the 
microanalyst whose “importance to the 
commercial feeding industry and feed 
control enforcement is of inestimable 
functional value to the state, the feed 
mills, the dealers, and the live stock 
feeders, whose protection is assured by 
the analytic methods of the state’s mi- 
croanalyst.” With the growth in the sales 
and uses of feedingstuffs, the purchaser 
and the manufacturer must rely on 
microanalytic method to determine the 
purity and quality of the product. In 
cracklings he had found by such meth- 
ods too much bone and too little protein; 
blood meal was mostly foreign matter; 
alfalfa meal was in many cases only flax- 
seed refuse; corn chop feeds had too 
much cob and crude fiber content, while 
artificial gluten feeds were now a thing 
of the past. 

Excess of tissue in linseed meal indi- 
cated grain screenings; oats showed the 
presence of hulls through the high crude 
fiber analysis. For some feeds a sepa- 
ration, as in oats, of grain and hull, is 
possible by a method directly similar to 
the blood count, and can be used as a 
microscopic count method for rice and 
rice bran and hulls in rice feeds, mid- 
dlings, etc. In rye and barley, screen- 
ings were found to exceed the tolerances 
usually permitted. 

Commercial feeds are changing and 
expanding with the fluctuating local eco- 
nomics. New conditions are creating 
new feeds, and the number soon will be 
infinite. Eventually the industry will re- 
quire, in factory and in state offices, not 
merely the chemist, but also the bac- 
teriologist, the microanalyst and the nu- 
trition expert, he predicted. 

Among those in attendance were Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation; H. C. Campbell, 
chemist, department of agriculture, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; F. B. Caperte, chief chemist, 
Richmond, Va; Charles S. Cathcart, state 
chemist, New Brunswick, N. J; R. 
Jacobs, Jacobs Laboratory, Washington, 
D. C; Leland B. Rhodes, assistant state 
chemist, Raleigh, N. C; Andrew J. Pat- 
ten, East Lansing, Mich; H. R. Kraybill, 
state chemist, La Fayette, Ind; Paul 
Logan, with Bureau of Chemistry, St. 
Louis; Augustus Fish, chief chemist, 
Rumford Baking Powder Laboratories, 
Providence, R. I; Daniel Dahle, assistant 
state chemist, Tallahassee, Fla; Harry 
J. Fiske, chemist, Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station, Plainville, Conn; R. O. 
Baird, state chemist, Bismarck, N. D; 
Dr. Julius Hortvet, St. Paul, Minn; E. 
O. Huebner, Madison, Wis; L. H. Mc- 
Roberts, Fargo, N. D; E. V. Lynn, Se- 
attle, Wash; William Rabak, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn; H. A. Schuette, Madison, Wis; 
and Harry C. Balch, associate editor the 
Fertilizer Review. 





ARGENTINA’S EXPORTABLE 
SURPLUSES ESTIMATED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to a 
cable from the acting commercial attaché 
at Buenos Aires, an official estimate just 
issued by the government of Argentina 

ives the exportable surpluses on hand, 

t. 1, as follows: wheat, 41,155,000 bus; 
flaxseed, 14,870,000. 
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GEORGE W. HOYLAND 
HEADS FEED DEALERS 





George W. Hoyland 


Burra.o, N. Y.—There was a large at- 
tendance of feed men at the annual con- 
vention of the United States Feed Dis- 
tributors’ Association, held at Buffalo 
Oct. 18-20, in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of the National Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. At a luncheon on Oct. 19 the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
first vice president, L. C. Newsome, 
president of the Newsome Feed & Grain 
Co., Pittsburgh; second vice president, 
M. C. Burns, president of the Traders’ 
Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo; secretary- 
treasurer, D. J. Schuh, Cincinnati Hay 
and Grain Exchange. E. C. Dreyer and 
J. H. Caldwell, of St. Louis, were also 
elected directors. 

It was agreed that the outgoing presi- 
dent, W. O. Fehling, Philadelphia, should 
represent the association at the national 
grain dealers’ conference at Omaha in 
1927. 


W. H. YOHE JOINS THE RED 
CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


W. H. Yohe, formerly president of the 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., has 
bought a substantial interest in the Red 
Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
and is joining that organization as its 
vice president and general manager. 

O. F. Oleson will remain as president 
of the company and, together with Mr. 
Yohe, will hold the controlling interest in 
the mill. 








DIFFICULTY EXPERIENCED IN 
COMPLETING COMMISSION 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Huston Thomp- 
son, dead and buried as a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, has left 
behind him a problem that is giving 
President Coolidge even more trouble 
than Mr. Thompson, politically alive and 
kicking, did. It is the problem of his 
successor. All the indications were that 
the President expected to make the ap 
pointment as routinely as he signs the 
commissions of army officers. Instead, 
he finds himself staving off decision in 
the hope that time will indicate the onc 
and only man for the job. 

Some 20 candidates, well supported. 
are in the field; and it would be easy 
to pick the wrong man. The law re 
quires a Democrat, and the President is 
said to have concluded that he ought to 
be from the South. The President wants 
a man who will be in thorough accord 
with the new constructive policy of the 
commission—a business builder instead 
of a business nagger. Of course the 
President cannot exact promises of pol 
icy. He must find the nag existen! 
in the appointee’s career. ence th¢ 
career of each candidate must be search 
ingly scrutinized. 

Txueopore M. Knapren. 
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HOOVER RECOMMENDS 
INLAND NAVIGATION 


Secretary of Commerce Tells Farmers That 
the Development of Waterways Is Neces- 
sary for Prosperity of Agriculture 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Meeting here on 
Oct. 19-20, the National Farmer Grain 
Dealers’ Association, representing the or- 
ganized grain dealing farmers of the 11 
surplus cereal states, adopted a resolu- 
tion denouncing the principle of all leg- 
islation of the McNary-Haugen type. 
“We wish to go on record,” said the 
resolution, “as being opposed to any 
marketing legislation which would pro- 
vide for the assessment of an equaliza- 
tion fee to be collected from the produc- 
ers of the United States.” 

Other resolutions favored the develop- 
ment of farmers’ elevator commission 
companies or sales agencies in the ter- 
minal markets, protective tariffs on agri- 
cultural products not sufficiently grown 
in this country, in order to reduce the 
acreage now given to crops having an 
exportable surplus, and the early con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway 
and the development of the Mississippi 
River system. 

Ihe convention was received at the 
White House by President Coolidge, who 
addressed the delegates briefly. Dr. Jar- 
dine, Secretary of Agriculture, conferred 
with them, and Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, addressed them on 
the importance of inland navigation. 

\. L. Berge, Baltic, S. D., was elected 
president of the association for the ensu- 
ing year, H. P. Hill, Francisville, Ind., 
vice president, and J. W. Shorthill, Oma- 
ha, was re-elected secretary. 

Mr. Hoover told the farmer grain 
dealers that the development of the in- 
land waterways and the construction of 
the St. Lawrence deep sea vessel outlet 
were essential to the prosperity of the 


grain producing regions of the interior. 
He openly favored the St. Lawrence 
route over the all-American route from 


the Great Lakes to the Atlantic on 
grounds of lesser cost and superior effi- 
ciency; and predicted that the federal 
government would ultimately decide in 
favor of the former. Canada’s expendi- 
ture of $100,000,000 on the new Welland 
Canal would not be “worth 30c,” he said, 
unless supplemented by the improvement 
of the St. Lawrence. The cost of a sin- 
gle transcontinental railway would unify 
and correlate more than 9,000 miles of 
Mississippi valley routes into continuous 
water routes. 


ARGENTINE MILLS WORK 
AT HALF CAPACITY IN 1925 


Wasutnoton, D. C.—A total of 1,155,- 
200 metric tons, or 12,996,000 bbls, flour 
was produced in Argentina by 191 mills 
operating in 1925, according to an offi- 
cial report of the ministry of agricul- 
ture. This represents but half the pro- 
ductive capacity of Argentina’s mills, es- 
timated to be 25,875,000 bbls. Produc- 
tion of flour in 1924 was 13,456,000 bbls. 
Exports last year amounted to 1,548,000 
bbls, compared with 1,964,000 in the pre- 
vious year. 








BRURKE & McMAHON WILL 
DISSOLVE PARTNERSHIP 
New York, N. Y.—The partnership of 
W. T. Burke and James J. McMahon, 
which has existed for the past several 
years, is to be dissolved on Nov. 1. The 
account of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., for export will be handled by Mr. 
Burke, while the accounts of the Stokes 
Milling Co., Watertown, S. D., and the 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, 
will be handled by Mr. McMahon. 





CONTINENTAL’S BRANCH IN 
BOSTON GIVES BANQUET 


Boston, Mass.—More than 150 em- 
ployees of the local branch of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation gathered at 
the Hotel Lenox, Boston, on Oct. 16, for 
the annual banquet. One of the features 
was the announcement of promotions. 
Carl Swanson, manager of the local 
plant, was the toastmaster. The speak- 








ers were Carl Corby, regional manager, 
George Traube, production superintend- 
ent, Edward Alverro, office manager, 
William McKenzie, garage superintend- 
ent, and Edward Havey, head shipper. 
After the banquet, Mr. Swanson an- 
nounced that Ernest C. Harris, formerly 
sales manager for the Boston office of 
the White Rose Bread organization, had 
been promoted to regional sales manager, 
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and that George Davis, formerly a sales 
superintendent, had been placed in the 
Boston office as sales manager. Harold 
Tinkham and Harry Wright, former 
salesmen, were promoted to be sales su- 
pervisors. 





While India has only two thirds the 
area of the United States, its population 
now is three times as large. 








Kentucky Master Bakers Choose Louisville 
for Next Year’s Meeting 


Oscar J. Roth, of Newport, Ky., was 
elected president of the Kentucky Master 
Bakers’ Association, which concluded a 
two days’ session in Frankfort on Oct. 
20. Louisville was selected as the place 
for holding the 1927 convention. 

Theodore Von Bokern was made vice 
president, Robert Cobb secretary, and 
Frank Koppfhammer treasurer. All 
three are of Louisville. 

J. C. Butts, Louisville, was appointed 
a member of the executive committee as 
a representative of the allied trades. 

New members of the executive commit- 
tee are S. W. Burke, Junction City, and 
Percy Jones, Hickman. 

Percy Jones, the retiring president, 
opened the meeting. An address of wel- 
come was delivered by John Jouett, of the 
Frankfort Baking Co., chairman of the 
convention committee. The report of 
the secretary, J. H. Stahlen, of Louis- 
ville, showed the association to be in a 
healthy condition. 

Charles F. Pfeffer, of Louisville, chair- 
man of the program committee, took 
charge of the first session. He called 
upon Russell Varney, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., who rehearsed the statistical 
indications that not more than 19 per 
cent of the sweet goods consumed in this 
country are now made by the commercial 
baker. This, he said, was a valuable op- 


portunity for the enterprising members 
of the industry. 

D. L. Gordon, of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Co., outlined the advantages of 
cecal, coke, oil, gas and electricity, and 
stated that the best regulation meant the 
most economy. He contended that hydro~ 
electric power would never supersede gas 
as an economical fuel for bakers. 

Charles W. Meyers, director of trade 
relations, Armour & Co., Chicago, said 
in part: 

“This is the day and age when the bak- 
er has a wonderful opportunity for ex- 
pansion. Highly efficient methods of 
selling, display of bakery goods, better 
shop methods and profitable newspaper 
advertising are now enabling the baker to 
become a more proficient merchandiser, 
and the baking industry as a whole now 
represents the fifth largest of America’s 
industries. The consuming public is 
largely influenced by what it sees and 
hears.” 

Mr. Jouett presided at the annual ban- 
quet on Tuesday evening. John S. Car- 
roll introduced the speaker of the eve- 
ning, J. Tandy Ellis, former adjutant 
general, who kept the delegates highly 
amused for an hour. He told jokes that 
were particularly applicable to bakers, 
and in some cases illustrated with his 
mouth organ, jew’s-harp and banjo. 








Fulton Bag Co.’s New Plant at St. Louis 











~ ya 


NNOUNCEMENT was made earlier this year of the acquisition by the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills of a new building in St. Louis, and the accom- 
panying illustration shows the plant as it is today, after extensive altera- 


tions and improvements have been made. 


The building, which is of re- 


enforced concrete, daylight construction, is served by a switch from the 


tracks of the Terminal Railroad Association. 


The company has also pur- 


chased property adjoining its new plant for future expansion, and has thus 
gained additional trackage from the Manufacturers’ Railway. 

The Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills was organized in 1870 by Jacob Elsas, 
who was 84 years of age early this month. He still enjoys good health, and 


appears daily at the company’s home office at Atlanta, Ga. 
branch was opened in 1899 in a building havin 


The St. Louis 
approximately 25,000 square 


feet of floor space, and has steadily grown until its present plant has 120,000. 
In addition to its plants in Atlanta and St. Louis, the company has factories 
in Brooklyn, Minneapolis, New Orleans and Dallas. 

Omar Holliday, Charles E. White and Julius B. Cronheim are co-managers 
of the St. Louis factory, each being in charge of certain phases of the com- 


pany’s business here. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR 
IN MILLS INCREASED 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Continuing its 
study of the increased productivity of 
labor in American industries, which it 
denotes as a new industrial revolution, 
the Department of Labor announces that 
in flour milling the gain has been 39 per 
cent per man-hour since 1914. 

Fragmentary and conflicting data made 
the flour study a difficult one. For in- 
stance, the census gives the wheat flour 
output as a little less for 1923 than for 
1914, while Russell’s Commercial News 
makes it considerably more. The other 
factors of milling output, viz., corn meal, 
millfeeds, screenings, etc., are also sta- 
tistically uncharted with any degree of 
accuracy and continuity. 

Finally, partly by guess, the statisti- 
cians concluded that, taking 1914 pro- 
duction as 100, that of 1925 was 98. 
But the employment index fell from 100 
to 71 in the same period; that is, 71 per 
cent as many employees were making 98 
per cent as much product as was being 
made in 1914. Incidentally, it is worth 
noting that the employment index was 
up to 110 as recently as 1919, when the 
production index was no more than 104. 
This indicates that the milling industry 
has gained greatly in productivity during 
the last six years. The figures are: 
PRODUCTIVITY IN THE FLOUR MILLING 

INDUSTRY 
Index 





Em- Produc- 

Year Production ployment tivity 
R086... -+. 100 100 100 
a Sere ~ 104 110 95 
93 77 120 
SO 98 78 126 
a 98 74 133 
BPGOssccrsswreescs 98 71 139 


On account of the general milling in- 
dices being based so largely on statis- 
tical guesses, the department appends a 
study of indices confined to wheat flour 
milling, as follows: 

“In view of the fact that the index of 
production is such a patchwork of differ- 
ent sets of figures, it will be worth while 
comparing it with the simple wheat flour 
index of Russell’s Commercial News. As 
stated before, wheat flour is not neces- 
sarily a good index of output in the mill- 
ing industry, but it is certainly the most 
important product. Therefore, an index 
of productivity has been constructed 
from the flour production index only. 


PRODUCTIVITY IN THE FLOUR MILLING 





INDUSTRY 

(On basis of output of wheat flour only) 
¢ Index ‘ 
Em- Produc- 
Year— Production ployment tivity 
BOER cccscvccess 100.0 100 100.0 
WD19. wsccscosece 114.3 110 103.9 
BOS2. cc cccvcvece 104.1 17 134.8 
BOER ccccceceses 107.9 78 138.2 
1923... ccccccccce 108.0 78 138.3 
BORG. cccccvecces 113.9 74 154.0 
1986. ccccccvcce 107.5 71 152.3 


“Since 1923 is the last year for which 
there are complete figures in the first in- 
dex, the comparison is best made with 
that year, though it will be noted that 
the second productivity index exceeds the 
first in every year. In 1923 the second 
exceeds the first by more than 12 points, 
and in 1921 by nearly 15. This excess is 
partly due to the fact that Russell’s fig- 
ures for wheat flour production are larg- 
er than those of the census, and partly 
to the fact that the first index is influ- 
enced downward by the inclusion of corn 
meal, bran, and feed, which have not in- 
creased in proportion to wheat flour. 
All things considered, the first index is 
probably the better for the industry 
as a whole, and the net increase in pro- 
ductivity since 1914 has been about 39 
per cent.” 





NEW SKAGGS STORES 
CORPORATION FORMED 


San Francisco, Car.—Consummating 
the first step in the $20,000,000 merger 
of grocery stores of the Skaggs chain in 
California and in the Northwest with the 
Safe Way Stores, Inc., a southern Cali- 
fornia chain, the ownership of the Skaggs 
stores in the San Joaquin valley was 
transferred to a new corporation on Oct. 
17, known as the Skaggs-Safeway Stores, 
Inc. Stores in the following cities are 
involved: Fresno, Turlock, Modesto, 
Merced, Madera, Reedley, Dinuba, Tu- 
lare, and Hanford. 
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Joint District Meeting of Operative Millers 
Held at Kansas College 


and two, Association of Operative 

Millers, held Oct. 23 at Manhattan, 
Kansas, was attended by 165 members, 
millowners and visitors. The all-day 
program centered around the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, located at 
Manhattan, and the school of milling it 
maintains. In the keynote address, F. 
D. Farrell, president of the college, im- 
pressed upon the millers the work being 
done by the school’s experimental mill, 
and asked that all those of the state use 
their influence with the legislature to 
secure recognition of its importance and 
ample funds for its maintenance. 

A special Pullman carried 26 from 
Kansas City to the meeting. Several 
visitors were present from the East, one 
from England, and others from various 
distant points. 

B. C. Williams, superintendent of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
chairman of District No. 1 of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, spoke on the 
future of the millers. 

Willis N. Kelly, of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, spoke 
on “Practical Problems Facing the Op- 
erative Miller, and What We Would Like 
to Have Done.” 

Speaking on the subject of “Atmos- 
pheric Control in Flour Mills,” Edgar 
S. Miller, western manager of the Car- 
rier Engineering Corporation, Kansas 
City, stressed the importance of control- 
ling the temperature of stocks as they 
pass through the mill. In the mill at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College a sys- 
tem of atmospheric control based upon 
the known laws of physics has been in- 
stalled. The principles involved are those 
of ventilation coupled with a control of 
the vapor pressure of the water-vapor in 
the air and the control of the tempera- 
ture and vapor pressure of the moisture 
within the mill stocks. The central sta- 
tion method has been employed because 
the experience of other industries has 
shown that only by this means can ade- 
quate control be assured, 

In his talk on “Bolting Cloth Condi- 
tions,” P. H. Lawson, superintendent of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, and 
chairman of District No. 2, spoke of the 
results of a series of investigations which 
he has been carrying on for several years 
in connection with the bolting properties 
of various cloths. These showed that the 
meshes of some numbers of bolting cloth 
are more even in measurement than other 
numbers; that the complaint in regard 
to reel cloths and purifier cloths tearing 
can probably be largely overcome by a 
different method of making up these 
cloths; that a better cleaner for bolting 
cloths is desirable, one made of material 
that will stand up like a bristle, be soft 
enough to not injure the silk and small 
enough to enter the apertures. 

Lee Hood, superintendent of the 
Moore-Lowry. Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, in an address on “Quality of Wheat 
Which Meets the Millers’ Needs,” 
stressed the importance of milling a uni- 
form flour in order to satisfy the buying 
trade, which necessitated a uniform mill 
wheat mixture. 

Professor J. H. Parker spoke on 
“Wheat Improvements, and Reception of 
American Wheat in England,” reporting 
on his findings during a recent investiga- 
tion of the handling of American wheat 
in England. Dean L, E. Call reported 
that, on account of better yield per acre, 
farmers had increased their sowings of 
Blackhull wheat, and that millers were 
adjusting their plant operations to the 
proper handling of this variety. 

A paper representing the combined 
work of Dr. C. O. Swanson, E. B. Work- 
ing and C., W. Oakes, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, was read by 
Dr. Swanson, In substance, this paper 
is reproduced elsewhere in these columns. 


¥ ig=- joint meeting of districts one 





GOVERNMENT SEEKS FLOUR BIDS 

Cuicaco, Irt.—The United States gov- 
ernment quartermaster’s department, 
1819 West Pershing Road, Chicago, will 
open bids, Nov. 4, on 5,217,618 lbs hard 
wheat flour for use at various army 
camps and hospitals throughout this 
country. A 10-lb sample must be sub- 


mitted by bidders, to arrive not later 
than 72 hours prior to opening. Prices 
to be submitted per unit, which is 1 Ib 
and not per barrel. Inspection is to be 
made at destination, the government re- 
serving the right to inspect for quality 
only at origin. 





NEW YORK BAKERS GOLF 


New York, N. Y.—The October golf 
tournament of the Bakers Club of New 
York was held last week at the Wing 
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Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, through 
the courtesy of E. O. Challenger, New 
York flour broker, and in spite of the 
cold weather about 30 played. Prizes in 
class A were won by Donald Ramsey 
and Richard Meyer, in class B by Leon 
Gazarian and Sidney Fiske, and in class 
C by William Duff and Benjamin Tip- 
man. A very enjoyable day was spent 
by all. 





TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 
The Panama Railroad Co. invites ten- 
ders for 1,600 bbls hard wheat flour to be 
submitted by Nov. 5. Bids are request- 
ed covering delivery free of all charges 






at Cristobal. The flour must be of 95 
per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks or bar- 
rels of 196 lbs. Delivery must be made 
in time to connect with a New York or 
a New Orleans sailing arriving on the 
isthmus during the week ending Nov. 27. 
Bidders should name the brand for which 
they are quoting, and the successful bid- 
der will be required to mark the name 
of the brand on each package. The right 
is reserved to accept any bid in part, or 
to increase by 10 per cent or decrease by 
20 r cent the quantities awarded. 
Tenders will be received at the office of 
the commissary purchasing agent of the 
Panama Railroad Co., 24 State Street, 
New York. 








Milling and Baking Qualities of Blackhull in Comparison With Kanred 


and Turkey Wheats 


By C. O. Swanson, E. B. Working and C. W. Oakes, of the Kansas State Agricultural College. Paper read by 
Dr. C. O. Swanson at the Joint Meeting of districts Nos. 1 and 2 of the Association of 
Operative Millers at Manhattan, Kansas, Oct. 23 


ties suited to Kansas conditions, the 

aim is to discover their weak points 
as well as their strong points. After a 
variety has been originated in the breed- 
ing nursery and tested on field plots on 
the agronomy farm, it is grown by co- 
operating farmers all over the state, In 
1923, 1924, and 1925 about 200 such sam- 
ples were tested each year. In 1923 and 
1924 a method was used in testing which 
compares well with those used by cereal 
chemists. This test, with few modifica- 
tions, has been in use in the department 
of milling industry for many years. It 
is a good test for bread flours. It has, 
however, been realized for some time 
that it was not severe enough to detect 
weak points. The desire to get such a 
test led to development of the method 
of mechanical modification of the dough. 
This test was first used on the samples 
from the 1925 crop. 

When water is added to wheat flour, 
gluten is formed. Each gluten particle 
is enveloped with an adhering film of 
water. These films make contacts, form- 
ing strands enmeshing the starch par- 
ticles, which are also covered with films 
of water. As the dough is worked, these 
gluten strands are pulled and stretched, 
enveloping the starch particles. This 
mesh network, when covered with water, 
makes films capable of retaining the gas 
formed by yeast action. Strength in 
flour depends on the amount and the 
quality of these gluten strands, the same 
as a rope is strong or weak, depending 
on the amount and quality of its fibers. 
If a flour is high in protein, it forms a 
large amount of gluten. If the quality 
is good at the same time, the flour will 
be strong. That means it will have re- 
serve, it will stand punishment, and it 
will make good bread even under condi- 
tions that are not ideal. If the quality 
is not good, the results in the bakeshop 
will not be satisfactory unless the flour 


I: developing and testing wheat varie- 


is “babied”; that is, given a treatment 
which it can stand. 

The mechanical modification method 
{explained in detail in an article pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller of 
Jan. 27, 1926] tests the quality of the 
gluten by pulling, stretching and tearing 
these gluten strands. It is a test of en- 
durance. If, after an amount of work- 
ing which may be considered excessive, 
the dough will still bake a bread of good 
volume and of good texture, the flour is 
judged strong. If the volume falls be- 
low the average standard, and if the tex- 
ture is coarse, the flour is weak. 

On the basis of these considerations a 
comparison is made of the quality of 
Blackhull with Turkey and Kanred. 
Table I gives the results of 40 samples 
of each variety tested in 1923, 49 tested 
in 1924, and 47 in 1925. As these sam- 
ples were grown in different parts of the 
state, the averages can be considered sig- 
nificant for each variety. As was indi- 
cated above, the method of baking used 
in 1923 and 1924 was similar in principle 
to that used by most testing laboratories. 
In 1925 the method of mechanical modi- 
fication of dough was used, and this 
shows a very significant difference be- 
tween Blackhull and the other two varie- 
ties. 

The figures in table I show the fol- 
lowing: Blackhull outyields both Turkey 
and Kanred in 1923 and 1925; in 1924 
there was no significant difference. In 
test weight, Blackhull was highest in 
every year. In these two respects— 
yield and test weight—Blackhull would 
appeal to the farmer; that is, more bush- 
els per acre and a high test weight mean 
more money for the whole crop. 

In yield of flour, Turkey was 0.3 points 
higher than Blackhull in 1923, and Kan- 
red was 0.8 points higher. However, the 
ash results show that Blackhull was 
milled a little less closely than the other 
two. In 1924, Blackhull was 2.3 points 





THe baking qualities of Blackhull in comparison with Kanred and Turkey 

wheats are shown in the above engraving. No. 1 is Kanred, No. 2 Turkey 
and No. 3 Blackhull. 
one locality and do not accurately represent the state averages referred to in 


the accompanying article. 


These sample loaves were baked from wheats grown in 


The picture, however, does indicate the general 


appearance of loaves from the respective wheats. 


above Turkey in flour yield and 1.2 
points above Kanred. The ash results 
show that Blackhull was not milled quite 
as closely as the other two. In 1925, 
Kanred and Blackhull were equal in 
flour yield, and Turkey was .5 points 
below these two. The ash results show 
this year, also, that Blackhull was not 
milled quite as closely as the others. 

Milling yields have to be considered on 
the basis of test weight. What relation 
has milling yield to test weight? J. H. 
Shollenberger, of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has published a re- 
port on the relation of test weight to 
flour yield. His work was done on a 
small experimental mill, and the figures 
presented in table II are the averages of 
10 years’ work with hard red winter 
wheat. The Howard Testing Labora- 
tories also have published a summary 
obtained from the operation of large 
commercial mills. The figures useful for 
the present purpose are also given in 
table II. 

There is an essential agreement be- 
tween the two sets of figures. Between 
a test weight of 59 and 61 there is an 
increase in flour yield of 1.2 per cent, 
according to Shollenberger’s results, and 
13 per cent by the figures from the 
Howard Testing laboratories. This is a 
remarkable agreement, considering the 
bases of the figures. It means that for 
one point increase in test weight there 
should be an increase of 0.6 per cent in 
flour yield. On this basis, how does the 
flour yielding capacity of Blackhull com- 
pare with Turkey and Kanred? 

In table III are assembled the figures 
froin table I which give the test weights 
of each variety and differences between 
Blackhull and the other two, also the 
flour yield. On the basis of differences 
in test weight the theoretical yield of 
Blackhull has been calculated in the fol- 
lowing way: For 1923 the difference in 
test weight between Kanred and Black- 
hull is three points. According to fig- 
ures in table II, one point increase in 
test weight should mean 0.6 per cent in- 
crease in flour yield, and three points 
should mean 1.8 per cent. The flour 
yield of Blackhull as actually obtained 
was 71.5, which, plus 1.8, equals 73.3. 
This, then, is the per cent of flour which 
should have been obtained if the yield on 
the basis of test weight of Blackhull 
had been as good as that of Kanred. In 
a Similar way all the figures in the last 
column of table III were calculate:l. 
They show that on the basis of test 
weight the flour yield of Blackhull was 
in every instance less than would be ex- 
pected, and the grand average for the 
three years was 1.4 per cent less than ex- 
pectation. 

It is fully recognized that calculated 
figures do not have the same value es 
actual figures, but they have some value. 
It is also necessary to recall that the 
ash figures showed a little less close mil!- 
ing for Blackhull than for the other two. 
Just how much weight should be given 
to this is impossible to say; however, the 
main conclusion arrived at agrees with 
a general opinion of millers that Black- 
hull has a thick bran and does not yield 
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as well as Turkey varieties. Kanred is 
i strain of Turkey wheat. 
protein there was no large or es- 
sential difference among the three va- 
rit 5s. 

rom the results of the baking tests 
for 1923 and 1924 it may be said that 
Blackhull was fully equal to Turkey, 
and that Kanred had a somewhat lower 
average loaf volume than the other two. 
The baking results for 1925 show the big 
difference between Blackhull and the 
others. The loaf volume of Blackhull 
averaged 200 points lower than the av- 
erage of the other two, and in texture 
it was 64% points lower. This difference 
is so large that there is no doubt about 
the significance of the results. In no 
single case of the 48 samples did Black- 
hull come up to either Turkey or Kan- 
red in quality as measured by loaf vol- 
ume and texture. What does this mean? 
When tested by the method of mechani- 
cal modification of dough, Blackhull does 
not appear to have a quality of gluten 
which stands as much strain as the glu- 
ten of either Kanred or Turkey. That 
this is a varietal characteristic is shown 
by the fact that, no matter where Black- 
hull was grown, or on what soil, the qual- 
ity of the gluten was not as good as that 
of the other two. It simply means that 
gluten from Blackhull, when tested by 
the method of mechanical modification 
of dough, does not have the strength of 
either Kanred or Turkey. 
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A Group of Feed and Grain Dealers Attending the National Conventions in Buffalo Last Week 





Omaha Selected as 1927 Meeting Place of the 
Grain Dealers’ Association 





Left to Right, Charles Quinn, Secretary- Treasurer of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association; C. D. Sturdevant, President; F. G. Horner, Retiring President 








TABLE I 





Milling and baking qualities of Turkey, Blackhull and Kanred: 40 samples, 1923; 
19 samples, 1924; 49 samples, 1925; 47 samples of each grown in different parts of Kansas. 
Test — Per cent ——_— Tex- 
Yield, bu weight, Flour Ashin Protein Protein Loaf ture, 
Year—Variety per acre lbs yield flour wheat flour vol., ce per ct. 
1923—Turkey ..... 22.5 59.0 71.8 45 13.1 11.7 1893 90 
Blackhull ... 23.4 60.6 71.5 44 13.4 12.3 1894 91 
Kanred ..... 21.5 57.6 72.3 48 13.6 12.1 1874 90 
1924—-Turkey ..... 28.7 58.8 69.2 45 10.9 10.1 1703 91 
Blackhull ... 28.2 61.0 71.5 43 11.3 10.6 1699 90 
Kanred ..... 28.2 58.7 70.3 46 10.9 10.0 1677 89 
1925—Turkey ..... 17.3 59.3 68.9 46 12.1 11.1 1860 95 
Blackhull ... 19.5 61.3 69.4 43 12.1 11.2 1680 89 
Kanred ..... 18.5 58.4 69.4 46 12.3 11.3 1898 96 
TABLE II 

Relation between test weight and flour yield 
-— Howard Testing Laboratories—— 
oss Shollenberger- ~ Increase 





increase per point 


Test weight Per cent flour of test weight 
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TABLE III 
lour yield of Blackhull in comparison with Kanred and Turkey on basis of test weight 


r— Test weight—— 


rear Kanred Blackhull Difference 
1996. cc cneens 57.6 60.6 3. 
194 vnsdesae 58.7 61.0 2.3 
1936. occaceee 58.4 61.3 2.9 
Turkey Blackhull 
1938. ccwecwse 59.0 60.6 1.6 
1934 .ccccvcee 58.8 61.0 2.2 
1996. ccccvsde 59.3 61.3 2.0 


Gs. 2. 6004009 6p b09er 70.9 

SPP OS errr eeeC ey 72.4 1.5 
RPP er rer rice. 73.8 1.4 
Ds «dewa dé tee Sout See 75.0 1.2 
TRG Via vis.64 8as €60-0 08 75.9 0.9 
PRA es et ee 76.7 0.8 
Se re ee 77.4 0.7 
ea eee yer ee 78.0 0.6 
rare 78.6 0.6 
Difference 
between 
Calculated calcu- 
yield lated and 
~——Flour yield, of Blackhull actual 
Kanred Blackhull Basis Kanred yield 
72.3 71.5 73.3 1.8 
70.3 71.5 72.9 1.4 
69.4 69.4 71.1 1.7 

Turkey Blackhull Basis Turkey 
71.8 71.5 72. 1.0 
69.2 71.5 72.8 1.3 
68.9 69.4 70.6 1.2 


Burrato, N. Y.—The thirtieth annual 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ Nation- 
al Association closed Oct. 20 with ad- 
dresses by Carl Milliken, former gov- 
ernor of Maine, and Alex Hansen, com- 
mittee chairman of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange. It was decided to hold 
the 1927 convention at Omaha, Neb. C. 
D. Sturdevant, Omaha, was elected pres- 
ident of the association, succeeding F. G. 
Horner, Evanston, Ill. A. S. MacDon- 
ald, Boston, Mass., and John S. Green, 
Louisville, Ky., were elected first and 
second vice presidents, respectively, and 
Charles Quinn, Toledo, Ohio, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

The following were appointed direc- 
tors for a two-year term: George B. 
Wood, Buffalo; J. W. McCord, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; H. W. Reiman, Shelbyville, 
Ind; W. M. Randels, Enid, Okla; W. W. 
Manning, Fort Worth, Texas; Reeve 
Harden, Hamburg, N. J; W. Carey Cook, 
Fort Collins, Colo; L. W. Forbell, New 
York; H. R. Wilber, Jamestown, N. Y; 
E. M. Wayne, Delavan, Ill; W. O. Feh- 
ling, Philadelphia; J. R. Murrel, Jr., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Harry Williams, 
Nashville; George E. Booth, Chicago, 
and C. C. Isely, Dodge City, Kansas. 
G. Ellsworth Meech, Middletown, Conn., 
D. B. Kevil, Sexton, Mo., and J. A. 
Sturges, Easthampton, Mass., were ap- 
pointed to the board of directors for 
one-year terms. 

A speaker who created a great deal of 
interest during the convention was W. 
Sanford Evans, who was described by the 





president of the association as one of the 
best-informed men in North America on 


the subject of grain. Mr. Evans’ reviews 
of the world wheat situation appear 
weekly in The Northwestern Miller. On 
this occasion he spoke on “Co-operation 
and Pooling in Canada.” 

He traced the history of the pool in 
Canada, and said that, although the grain 
dealers in Canada had opposed it, it had 
been given an opportunity to prove its 
theories. So far nothing conclusive had 
been proven. He did not believe that 
speculation had been eliminated; the sell- 
er still stood some risk. In fact the pool 
itself had speculated. He did not be- 
lieve that the results of the pool’s activ- 
ities tended to show that prices would 
be stabilized by pooling. On the con- 
trary, the range of prices during the past 
two years had been exceptionally wide. 
Nor had a more even grain movement re- 
sulted. Figures showed that about the 
same percentage of wheat was marketed 
under the pool system as under the for- 
mer methods during the rush months of 
September, October and November. 

He did not think that the pool had in 
any way become a substitute for the 
grain exchange system. ‘The volume of 


_futures trading at Winnipeg had been 


larger than ever. He also claimed that 
the pool had been unable to show that its 
returns to the farmer were any greater 
than the nonpool farmer might have ob- 
tained. In fact, he said that they were 
smaller. 

On being asked about the effect that 
the pool had had upon Canadian mill- 
ing, Mr. Evans said that it had probably 
encouraged hand-to-mouth buying. The 
Canadian mills had not had a prosperous 
export business during the two years that 
the pool had existed. The pool and the 
millers had, however, now come to an 
agreement which might help things. 

A proposal to change the name of the 
association to the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association was objected to by A. S. 
MacDonald on sentimental grounds. He 
said that he could see no reason for the 
change, and added that, so far as he 
knew, the feed men were not anxious to 
have it done. The secretary explained 
that the change had been suggested be- 
cause it was felt that something ought to 
be done to indicate that this association 
was an organization of feed men as well 
as of grain men. It was finally decided 
that the change should be postponed for 
one year. 

A drive is to be undertaken at once to 
increase the membership of the associa- 
tion. During the convention, cards were 
distributed, the signing of which pledged 
the signatory to secure at least one new 
member for the association during the 
coming year. 





The value of Australian wheat exports 
declined £17,795,197 during the. 12 
months ended June 30, 1926, compared 
with the previous corresponding period. 
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- MINNEAPOLIS 


Some companies describe business as 
fair, but new bookings continue light 
with most spring wheat mills. Although 
one large firm reported that its bookings 
equaled its production last week, total 
sales probably averaged no more than 55 
per cent of capacity. Some mills say that 
business was less active than in any simi- 
lar period on the present crop. A slight 
improvement in demand was noted by 
some mills early this week. Prices are 
unchanged to 15c bbl higher. 

More Activity Seen.—Some members 
of the trade are of the view that buyers 
will come in at the next upward turning 
point. The opinion seems to prevail that 
considerable buying will be done within 
the next 30 days. While some of the 
larger bakers are booked as far ahead as 
June, other buyers are expected to come 
into the market for supplies in November 
and December. 

Shipping Directions—Some mills re- 
port shipping directions fair but, in gen- 
eral, instructions against old bookings 
are not satisfactory. Improvement is ex- 
pected by some members of the trade, 
who point out that, just prior to the 
close of navigation each year, shipping 
Cirections swell in volume. This year it 
is expected that, due to the accumulation 
of stocks at lake terminals, acceptance 
of shipments will be discontinued earlier 
than usual, and it is likely that many 
buyers will be more prone to order out 
their old bookings before this occurs. 

Demand for Clears.—Clears are about 
unchanged, most mills reporting them to 
be in fairly good to strong demand, al- 
though some describe them as easier. 

A strong export call for second clears 
is reported, and the price range has nar- 
rowed, 

There is little export trade in patents, 
buyers’ ideas in the United Kingdom and 
on the Continent continuing out of line 
with those of sellers. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 26 Year ago 

COLTON cecovcccscces $8.15@8.50 $8.60@9.00 
Standard patent ..... 7.75@8.25 8.35@8.60 
Second patent ....... 7.65@8.10 8.20@8.30 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.15@7.60 17.95@8.05 
First clear, jute*..... 6.50@6.65 6.90@7.15 
Second clear, jute*... 4.50@5.15 4.10@4.70 
Whole wheat ........ 7.05@7.15 7.30@7.60 


Graham, standard .... 6.45@6.55 7.20@7.30 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


Some macaroni manufacturers were in 
the market early last week for fairly 
heavy bookings, but demand for semo- 
linas subsequently fell off, and only a 
moderate trade is passing. Shipping di- 
rections are slow. Buying is mainly in 
small lots, chiefly for near-by delivery. 
Durum receipts are somewhat improved. 
Premiums are higher. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 44%2.@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis; No. 3 semolina and durum 
fancy patent, 4%.@4%.c. 

In the week ending Oct. 23, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 68,814 
bbls durum products, compared with 69,- 
602 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

oe fo) a ee 529,200 325,642 62 
Previous week .. 529,200 288,257 54 
Year QO .....:- 522,000 325,545 62 
Two years ago... 559,800 252,289 45 
Three years ago. 561,100 284,660 50 
Four years ago.. 560,400 421,445 76 
Five years ago... 546,000 471,270 86 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,120 bbls last week, 1,520 


in the previous week, 3,000 a year ago, 
and 14,200 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, Montana, and two from 

Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Oct. 17-33 ...... 305,640 200,027 65 
Previous week .. 409,440 259,674 63 
Year ago ....... 459,540 297,792 65 
Two years ago... 424,890 287,022 68 
Three years ago. 365,640 208,138 57 
Four years ago.. 368,100 251,302 68 
Five years ago... 368,100 251,305 68 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Sept. 25 64 70,640 254,227 320,365 4,073 4,054 
Oct. 2.. 63 69,990 276,154 303,558 6,419 1,489 
Oct. 9.. 62 69,740 265,167 317,503 3,702 3,710 
Oct. 16. 58 68,240 259,574 304,367 3,009 714 
Oct. 23. 46 50,940 200,027 211,944 2,477 869 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, and Iowa, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 57,605 bbls, from Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 23, 1926, with comparisons, in barrels 
(000’s omitted) : 


-—Output— 7~Exports— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ... 2,261 2,647 19 16 
St. Paul ...+.+. 95 99 coe eve 
Duluth-Superior 174 232 eee eae 
Outside ....... 1,805 2,343 38 22 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation Oct. 26: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), A 
South, Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lin- 
coln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill, 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
Lb, BE, F, G and rye mills. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS TO MEET 


District organization No. 4 of the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers will hold 
a joint meeting with the northwest sec- 
tion of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists at the Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, on Nov. 13. V. I. Standley, of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
will read a paper on “Bolting Silk,” and 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, professor of biochem- 
istry at the University of Minnesota, will 
speak on “Science and Practice in Wheat 
Tempering.” Chemists’ reports on pro- 
tein tests also will be made. 


NOTES 


The eleventh annual St. Paul Food 
Show was opened in that city on Oct. 26. 

S. N. Browne, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is in Minneapolis from Chi- 
cago. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, is in Kan- 
sas City this week. 

James P. Hessburg, of the Hiawatha 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, who has been vis- 
iting eastern markets, is expected to re- 
turn today. 

The Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
Minneapolis, has taken over additionai 
office space on the eighth floor of the 
Flour Exchange. ; 

Leon A. Marks, Chicago, national sales 
manager for the Konrad Schreier Co., 
Sheboygan, Wis., miller of whole wheat 
flour, was in Minneapolis on Oct. 26. 

Standard cotton flour bags, 98-lb size, 
are quoted at $125.25 per M, and 49-lb 
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size at $84, printed on one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differ- 
entials. 

The office of the Phoenix Mill Co., situ- 
ated in the Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, 
will be moved to Herman, Minn., where 
the plant is located, on Nov. 1. William 
F. Schober is manager of the mill. 

Albert C. Loring, president, and How- 
ard W. Files, assistant general sales man- 
ager Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, will attend the semiannual meet- 
ing of the Millers’ National Federation, 
Chicago, on Oct. 29. 

D. D. Davis, secretary, and G, Cullen 
Thomas, director of the bakery service 
department, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, will go to Chicago this week 
to attend the semiannual meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 

The Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
Board held its regular fall meeting at the 
St. Francis Hotel, St. Paul, on Oct. 26. 
Dr. John Lee Coulter, president of the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Far- 
go, was one of the principal speakers. 

Elmer W. Leach, vice president of the 
Champion Animal Food Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was one of the principal speakers at 
a meeting of the Minneapolis Advertis- 
ing Club held on Oct. 27, His subject 
was “Putting Train Fares into Advertis- 
ing Appropriations.” 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Another quiet week and slow condi- 
tions in the flour market. Sales were 
generally in small lots or car orders, 
bookings being for just enough to cover 
immediate wants. One mill was unable 
to operate the entire week, due to lack 
of shipping directions, but the other was 
fairly busy. Demand for clear is great- 
er than mills can supply, light sales of 
better grades restricting the volume. 

Some improvement was shown in the 
durum flour market, and sales increased 
early in the week until buyers filled 
their needs, when the market again be- 
came dull. Later on, business was mod- 
erately good, although buyers did not 
press their demand to any extent. 

Quotations, Oct. 23, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ........-. $8.30@8.55 $8.05@8.30 
Second patent ........ 7.95@8.30 7.80@8.05 
First clear, jute ..... 7.15@7.40 7.30@7.70 


Second clear, jute ... 6.10@6.35 4.85@5.00 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbis activity 

eR, STORE ccc rvcasvsseeses 28,925 78 
Previous week ......++++:+. 15,770 43 
Wee GD. sécoveccasevsesse Bee 59 
Two years ago ..........- 21,420 58 


NOTES 

E. H. Mirick, of the wheat purchasing 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, was here last week. 

A. C. Robinson, of Jackson Bros, & 
Co., Chicago, and formerly of the Hun- 
ter-Robinson-Weng Milling Co., St. 
Louis, was here last week. 

Julius H. Barnes, president of the 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth and New 
York, arrived here Oct. 23 from New 
York, coming for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Herbert Hoover to a Duluth au- 
dience which he addressed the same eve- 
ning. 


F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


While prices remain about the same as 
a week ago, buyers seem to have little 
confidence. Quotations, Oct. 23, f.0o.b., 
Great Falls: first patent $7.85 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.65, first clear $6.60. 
* 7 
W. F. Sheridan, southern Montana and 
Wyoming representative of the Royal 
Milling Co., died on Oct. 21 suddenly 
from heart failure at Roundup, Mont. 
Mr. Sheridan’s home was at Billings, and 
he is survived by his wife and one child. 
Watter F, Brirran. 





Sir Alfred Mond, a prominent British 
financier and politician, who recently re- 
turned to England from a visit to the 
United States, says that it costs ten 
times as much to enjoy the “amenities 
of life” in the United States as in Great 
Britain. 
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NEW TARIFF BATTLE 
CONSIDERED PROBABLE 


Wasuinoton, D,. C.—The appeal of a 
group of international bankers for lower 
tariffs and less trade restriction in Eu- 
rope made a profound impression in 
Washington. It is accepted here as the 
first gun in a new tariff battle that is 
considered to be inevitable, Despite all 
disclaimers that the petition was a mere 
abstraction utterly unrelated to realities, 
the conviction prevails that it is the be- 
ginning of international finance, now so 
largely unified, to accomplish the inte- 
gration of the economic world. Finance 
has become a world affair, with a world 
outlook; but it finds itself involved in 
commerce and industries that are stil] 
provincial. To speak more frankly, the 
international bankers are beginning to 
wonder whether international debts can 
be liquidated by nationalistic regulation 
of business, 

The petition was not ostensibly aimed 
at America, but it was intended to hit 
this country as well as Europe. It is 
true that we have continental free trade 
here; but that Europe requires freer 
trade with us, as well as within itself, 
is implicit in the nature of the appeal. 
Moreover, it is no secret that virtually 
all of our bankers who have become 
heavily involved in foreign credits are 
reluctantly surrendering to the logic of 
facts that a permanent creditor nation 
must receive payment of its accounts in 
goods. That means that high finance in 
America is turning toward a lower tariff 
system. The invincible union of indus- 
try and money power in championship 
of high tariffs is dissolving. 

The White House was quick to appre- 
ciate the American significance of the 
bankers’ sermon on economic salvation, 
and the “spokesman” was eager to an- 
swer that America would have no tinker- 
ing with its protective tariff system, In- 
deed, he had his answer prepared for 
the correspondents before they had asked 
the question in the regular mass inter- 
view with him. Bankers and importers 
might be for lower tariffs, but the Amer- 
ican people would insist on their pro- 
tection just the same. 

Tueopore M, Knappen. 





HOUSEWIVES ARE LEARNING 
VALUE OF BAKERS’ BREAD 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—F. Bernard Evers, 
president of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, says housekeepers are learning 
many ways of serving bread, attention 
having been focused on the nutritional 
value of the present-day baker’s loaf. 
He says bread is the cheapest food, and 
is practically the only food that remains 
on the table morning, afternoon and 
night. 

“One never tires of it, especially since 
the housewives are serving it in so many 
different ways,” said Mr. Evers. “Toast 
and coffee cake or cinnamon rolls at 
breakfast, French or raisin bread at 
lunch and heated rolls at dinner offer a 
variety attractive to all. Such menus 
can be arranged at very modest cost. 
Breads left over can be used in prepar- 
ing attractive dishes for later meals.” 

Mr. Evers has a list of recipes avail- 
able for the customers of his company, 
which is valuable in the culinary depart- 
ment of the home. 





MILL HELPS COTTON FARMERS 


In accordance with a plan recently 
suggested at a meeting of the governors 
of the various cotton producing states 
that 4,000,000 bales cotton should be re- 
tired from the market and the acreage 
should be reduced by 20 per cent, the 
Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, Ga., has 
bought 100 bales to help the farmers. 
The company believes that every mer- 
chant and manufacturer in the South 
should assist the farmer by purchasing 
and retiring from the market as many 
bales as he can carry. 





BAKERS PLAY GOLF 
New York, N. Y.—The last golf party 
of the season was held by the Bakers’ 
Club of New York at the Wing Foot 
Golf Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y., on Oct. 
21. 
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TOO MUCH GOOD WHEAT 

So much high protein wheat is avail- 
able in the Southwest that premiums on 
this class of grain are being forced near 
a parity with those of the ordinary type 
of wheat. Conversely, the premiums on 
the latter are increasingly firm. 

this situation is usually true in a 
period of quiet demand, but seldom to 
the present extent. Late last week there 
was a range of only 1%4c between ordi- 
nary and top grades of wheat in Kansas 
City. A possibility exists that grain of 
lower protein content will go to a pre- 
mium over the stronger types. 

Some mills report difficulty in toning 
down mill mixtures to 12 or 12% per 
cent protein, where the best results are 
obtained. An illustration of this arose 
recently when a Kansas City grain firm 
made a delivery to a local mill on a 
contract which called for 12% per cent 
protein. The wheat delivered tested 14 
per cent. At the request of the mill, the 
elevators of which already contained lit- 
tle but high test grain, the grain com- 
pany attempted to reduce the strength of 
the delivered wheat, and met with much 
difficulty in doing so. 

No weakness in premiums exists, how- 
ever. as all types of wheat in the cash 
market command good margins over the 
option. The fairly heavy volume of ex- 
port business which was done through 
the gulf on the early movement took 
away much of the ordinary wheat that 
otherwise would have been available. 


KANSAS CITY 


The principal feature in a somewhat 
featureless market is the general im- 
provement in shipping instructions. This 
has not resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in production, but the flow of direc- 
tions does not show the resistance of 
other recent weeks. One interesting fact 
is that, despite the generous bookings 
made during the early fall, the current 
output of flour shows no substantial in- 
crease over the five- or ten-year average 
for mid-October. The total amount 
made since the new crop was harvested, 
however, is considerably higher than a 
year ago. 

Sales are quiet with almost all mills, 
hardly averaging over 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Few last week sold their ca- 
pacity, and many totals were around 25 
@35 per cent. No large orders were 
placed. 

Bakers Not Active——Inquiries from 
the baking trade are light, and buying 
is inactive. The strengthening of prices 
did nothing to relieve the bearish senti- 
ment existing. Practically all of the 
larger buyers have their near-by require- 
ments filled; those who have not are tak- 
ing flour as they need it, in small lots. 
Sales of more than 1,000 or 2,000 bbls 
are rare. 

Jobbing Trade Quiet. — Distributors, 
also, are little interested in offerings. 
Their buying is similar to that of bak- 
ers, and they are apparently as well situ- 
ated regarding supplies. P 

Export.—Advancing flour prices and 
high ocean rates threw the level of Euro- 
pean quotations far out of line, and busi- 
ness with those markets is almost at a 
standstill. Small sales, comprising a 
moderate total volume, are being made 
to the West Indies. 

Clears.—Clears easily followed the 
strength in other grades last week. Sup- 
plies at mills are not large, and rather 
a good demand exists from bakers, man- 
ufacturers of pancake flour, etc. Part 
of the bookings to Latin America are for 
first and second clears. 

Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 23, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
110’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short patent, 
$7.70@8.10 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.25@7.65; 
straight, $6.95@7.30; first clear, $5.80@ 





6.35; second clear, $5@5.50; low grade, 
$4.70@5. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 70 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 

70 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Oct. 17-338 ....... 360,660 287,563 79 
Previous week .. 360,660 263,998 73 
ee Meee sat eess 372,960 185,265 49 
Two years ago... 367,710 313,684 85 
Five-year average (same week).... 2 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 74 
KANSAS CITY 
Me) See 175,500 158,526 90 
Previous week .. 175,500 141,386 80 
eee OO6. asses 151,500 123,968 81 
Two years ago... 148,500 129,821 87 
Five-year average (same week).... 83 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 84 
WICHITA 
Oot. 27F838 «.cccee 62,400 49,842 79 
Previous week .. 62,400 50,929 81 
\. eee 65,700 30,119 45 
Two years ago... 65,700 57,469 87 
ST. JOSEPH 
Oat. 27-88 ..csces 47,400 47,875 101 
Previous week .. 47,400 37,555 79 
eee 47,400 39,0564 82 
Two years ago... 47,400 44,642 94 
SALINA 
Se Ree 37,800 33,049 87 
Previous week .. 37,800 35,328 93 
SORT GOD. div accas 45,000 23,988 53 
Two years ago... 46,200 24,563 53 
ATCHISON 
COG, ZUSES csc cca 29,700 28,440 95 
Previous week .. 29,700 28,306 95 
Oe DO bancvie 29,400 26,009 88 
OMAHA 
Oct. 17-28 ....... 27,300 24,313 88 
Previous week .. 27,300 19,041 69 
ZORF GOD ciccess 27,300 19,571 71 
Two years ago... 27,300 24,399 89 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


A Perey ri ererrr errr sy 41 
BOOT WHORE osc seceacictveceerewcees 59 
BO GD 6 6.5.00.08 Fi 06-0060 t94 026 KOKO KWSS 33 


Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic busihess fair, and 53 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all re- 
porting mills, outside of Kansas City, 
were 22,813 bbls last week, 31,783 in the 
previous week, 3,849 a year ago, and 
75,084 two years ago. 


NOTES 


A. H. Staehle, San Antonio, Texas, re- 
cently visited the offices of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, which 
he represents in Texas. 

E. P. Mitchell, Kansas City manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., left last 
week for a general trade trip in central 
states and eastern territories. He will 
be away about four weeks. 

George W. Hoyland, president of the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
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has returned from Buffalo, where he at- 
tended the annual meeting of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association. 

Frank VY. Potts, who was associated 
for a number of years with southwestern 
mills as their representative in the South- 
east, has moved to Kansas City from 
Booneville, Mo., where he has recently 
been operating a bakery. He plans to 
re-enter the milling business. 

L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, spent sev- 
eral days of last week in Kansas City. 
Plans for the new grain storage tanks 
his company will erect in connection with 
the mill are completed, he said, and bids 
will be received about Nov. 1. 


Jay B. M. Wilcox, sales manager for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, has returned from an extensive trip 
through the eastern and central states. 
He said that a surprising number of 
flour buyers, outside of the large cities, 
have booked a major part of their re- 
quirements up to next March and April. 


Millers who attend the semiannual 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League in Kansas City, Nov. 18, will not 
have the opportunity of seeing Queen 
Marie of Roumania, as was originally an- 
ticipated. A change in the itinerary of 
the royal party will bring her to Kansas 
City Nov. 11, instead of Nov. 19. It is 
announced that Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Millers’ National Federation, 
will attend the meeting of the league. 


ATCHISON 


New bookings of flour are scarce. With 
a few exceptions, the trade was not will- 
ing to follow last week’s advancing 
prices, and sales were mostly to mixed- 
car buyers. Export trade is also limited. 
Shipping instructions are very good, and 
all of the local mills are operating at 
capacity. Quotations, Oct. 23, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Missouri River: hard wheat 
short patent $7.35@7.55 bbl, straight 
$6.95@7.15, first clear $5.70@5.90; soft 
wheat short patent $7.25@7.35, straight 
$7@7.10, first clear $6@6.20. 

NOTES 

A. W. Shelley, general superintendent 
of the Blair Milling Co., and R. G. Bul- 
lock, superintendent of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., attended the meeting of 
operative millers at Manhattan, Kansas, 
Oct. 23. 

Many buyers have not filled their re- 
quirements, and will become active on 
any substantial setback in prices, accord- 
ing to H. T. Shaeffer, export manager of 
the Blair Milling Co., who has returned 
from a fortnight’s trip to the central 
states. 


SALINA 

While business of Salina mills is not 
dull, it is in marked contrast to the snap 
which was experienced a little earlier in 
the season. Reports vary from the dif- 
ferent mills. Sales made are mostly to 
established trade, and prices are steady. 
Quotations, Oct. 21, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 
95 per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight, $7.10 
@7.30. 

NOTES 

Emil Teichgraeber, manager of the 
K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, Kansas, 
was a guest at the Salina Board of 
Trade banquet given at the Salina Coun- 
try Club on Oct. 19. 

Some wheat fertility tests are being 








or any one else. 


way to the East. 
sell our company.” 


milling organizations in the West. 


milling standpoint. 
cent of capacity, however. 








Colorado Mills Not for Sale 


There is no intention on the part of the management of the Colorado 
| Milling & Elevator Co. to dispose of its properties to a group of bankers, 
| That is the statement made last week in Kansas City 
by J. K. Mullen, president of the company, who visited here briefly on his 


“Such a deal was proposed to us,” Mr. Mullen said, “but it was never 
as near to completion as was publicly reported. We have no desire to 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. is one of the oldest and largest 
With headquarters in Denver, it op- 
erates numerous mills and elevators in Colorado, Kansas, Utah and Idaho. 

Wheat supplies in the mountain territory are large, Mr. Mullen said, and 
indications are that the present year will be a satisfactory one from a 
Mills at present are operating at less than 50 per 
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made in this vicinity to ascertain the 
feasibility of using commercial fertiliz- 
ers. The experiment is being watched 
with interest, as commercial fertilizers 
have not heretofore proved successful on 
local wheat fields. 

Alfred H. Rumball, vice president of 
the Minnesota Specialty Co., successor to 
the envelope business of Brown & Bige- 
low, St. Paul, Minn., called on the Sa- 
lina milling trade last week. Mr. Rum- 
ball has been traveling in this territory 
for about 20 years, and is well known to 
the milling trade. 


WICHITA 


Demand for flour is quiet, mills sell- 
ing around 40 per cent of capacity. Ship- 
ping directions have been fairly good, 
but slowed up the latter part of last week. 
Export demand is also quiet, with some 
bookings to continental Europe and the 
West Indies. Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City, Oct. 21: short patent, $8.10 
bbl; straight, $7.60; clears, $6.60. 


NOTES 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., and Mrs. Hurd, spent last 
week in Kansas City. 

F. H. Morgan, manager of the Tampa, 
Fla., branch of the Red Star Milling Co., 
visited the home office last week. 

E. F. Belden, manager of the Nash- 
ville, Tenn., branch of the Red Star 
Milling Co., visited Wichita recently. 

W. F. McCullough, vice president of 
the Kansas Milling Co., and Mrs. Mc- 
Cullough, are in Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a visit with his mother in Santa 
Ana, Cal. 

J. P. McGuire, of the grain depart- 
ment of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from the East, where he at- 
tended the American Legion convention 
in Philadelphia. 

Word has been received of the death 
of John I. Brogdon, who until two 
months ago was a member of the Wichita 
Board of Trade and employed by the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. His 
death was indirectly due to the effects 
of being gassed during the Argonne drive 
in the World War. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour sales show little improvement. 
Buyers, evidently well supplied for im- 
mediate wants, are content to wait until 
pressed before going into the market, in 
which they profess no faith. Some in- 
quiry came from abroad last week, re- 
sulting in a few small sales of clear and 
cut straights for future delivery. Ship- 
ping directions are fair to good. Some 
mills are able to operate full time, while 
others are grinding on a half-time basis. 
Quotations, Oct. 23, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.40@8.05 
bbl; straight, $7@7.55; first clear, $6@ 
6.20. 


NOTES 


J. G. Pfister, sales manager for the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., 
is calling on the trade in Indiana and 
Michigan. 

W. N. Kelly, superintendent of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., attended a 
meeting of operative millers at Manhat- 
tan, Kansas, Oct. 23. 

H. G. Randall, general manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co., recently 
made a tour of the Kansas mills, going 
from here to Wellington. 

O. M. Bethencourt, of Mexico City, 
soon will take charge of the export de- 
partment of the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co. He formerly was with the Consoli- 
dated company here. 

R. W. Hoffman, manager cf the Hoff- 
man Mills, Enterprise, Kansas, and vice 
president of the Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., visited the local board of trade re- 
cently, going southwest from here to 
look over the new wheat fields. 

R. S. Einstein, of Lancaster, Pa., has 
been engaged to represent the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co. in Pennsylvania. 
H. E. Winter, of Bloomington, has been 
hired as Illinois representative, and W. 
A. Shafer, of Grand Rapids, will cover 
Michigan. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Flour prices in Oklahoma dropped 
20c last week, later regaining the loss. 
Bad weather again interrupted the move- 
ment of dealer stocks, and millers re- 
ported that specifications came in slowly. 
Little new domestic business was report- 
ed, but a slight revival in Latin Ameri- 
can exports was experienced. Millers 
say that the latter section must buy a 
great deal more flour before the end of 
the year. Most mills. continued operat- 
ing at about 75 per cent of capacity, and 
orders received forecasted full time for 
the remainder of October. Hard wheat 
short patent flour sold on Oct. 23 at $8 
bbl, and soft wheat short patent at $8.20. 

NOTES 

Flour exports from Galveston in Sep- 
tember totaled 39,558,946 lbs, an increase 
of about 4,000,000 over the previous 
month. A decline from the August fig- 
ures was shown in Houston exports. 

Larger quantities of flour going into 
Mexico from northern Texas are report- 
ed by the Mexican consul at Dallas, who 
recently issued to exporters a revised list 
of Mexican tariffs. In September, Dal- 
las shipments increased $500,000 over 
those for August, flour being the prin- 
cipal item. 


NEBRASKA 

With the persistent strength in the 
wheat market, flour dealers came in more 
freely with shipping orders last week. 
However, they were not inclined to buy 
any more heavily than they were in the 
previous week, round lot commitments 
being light. 

NOTES 

E. P. Peck, manager of the Omaha 
Elevator Co., has returned home with 
Mrs. Peck after a month’s stay in the 
East. 

C. D. Sturtevant, who was elected 
president of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association last week, was formerly 
president of the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
and for a number of years has been 
president of the Trans-Mississippi Grain 
Co. 

J. N. Campbell, secretary of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association, says: “Mill- 
feed is going to be in very strong de- 
mand right through the year. It is hard 
for many of the interior mills to supply 
the local demand now, when they are 
presumed to be enjoying their heaviest 
operation of the year, with winter weath- 
er yet in the offing.” 

Leicu Leste. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour business is limited, the most 
activity being on sales made some time 
ago. Consumers are taking only require- 
ments, for conditions in cotton are with- 
out improvement and larger estimates on 
yield have caused further price declines. 
Collections are slow, and jobbers make 
few efforts to push sales. Little faith 
in prices holding helps to discourage 
buying. Prices are without change. 

Quotations, Oct. 21, basis 98's, f.o.b. 
Memphis, in car lots: soft winter short 
patent $8@8.60 bbl, standard patent 
$7.35@7.75, spring wheat short patent 
$8.75@8.95, standard patent $8@8.60; 
hard winter short patent $7.75@7.95, 
standard patent $7.30@7.50; western soft 
patent, $7.15@7.35; semihard patent, 
$6.65; blended, 95 per cent patent, $7.15 
@7.35. 





NOTES 

John B. Edgar, of the Happy Feed 
Mills, has been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the municipal river 
and rail terminal. 

L. R. Hawley, manager of the local 
branch of the Quaker Oats Co., has been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Colonial Country Club. 

Georce WILuiamson. 





CANADIAN VISITS AUSTRALIA 

MEeEzourNne, Victoria, Sept. 18.—Aus- 
tralians interested in wheat pooling ex- 
pect to obtain much useful information 
from George H. Robertson, secretary of 
the Saskatchewan wheat pool, who has 
arrived in Sydney. It is hoped that, as 
a result of the discussions in which he is 
to participate, a common. marketing pol- 
icy will be evolved for co-operative wheat 
handling organizations. 
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A FAITHFUL CAREER 

To few men is it given to serve one 
industry for 60 years, and a particular 
company for 18 years, yet that is the 
record of William G. Young, manager of 
the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s Home Cotton 
Mills, St. Louis, whose death on Oct. 18 
was announced in the issue of The North- 
western Miller dated Oct. 20. 

Mr. Young, who was born in Clinton, 
N. Y., Aug. 27, 1856, began his career 
in the cotton industry by working, as a 
boy, in a cotton mill. For years he was 
connected with the Walcott & Campbell 
Co., and its successors, the New York 
Mills, at New York Mills, N. Y. He 
came to the Bemis Bro. Bag Co, 18 years 
ago, and for the last 16 years had been 
manager of the Home Cotton Mills, in 
addition serving as a member of the 
company’s board of directors for several 
years. 

This is indeed an enviable record, and 
speaks for itself as a memorial to the 
faithfulness and capability of Mr. Young. 


ST. LOUIS 


New business is difficult to obtain. 
Buyers in all territories are on a strictly 
hand-to-mouth basis, and shipping in- 
structions are coming in slowly. Bakers 
are well supplied with their immediate 
requirements, and the South is still won- 
dering about the cotton situation, these 
factors exerting detrimental influences 
upon the buying of both hard and soft 
wheat flour. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Southern buyers 
have become apprehensive over general 
business conditions, due to the depressed 
feeling among the cotton interests, but 
millers do not believe this is as serious 
as press reports would indicate. Ship- 
ping instructions are held back, but the 
majority of mills are not pressing, as 
they believe that, once jobbers realize 
their businesses must be carried on much 
as before, conditions will return to nor- 
mal. New business is very light. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Buyers are com- 
ing into the market only as forced to, 
and price concessions do not have much 
influence in hastening their buying. Ship- 
ping instructions are only fair. Millers 
are not particularly disturbed over the 
situation, however, as stocks are not ab- 
normally large, and basic conditions are 
favorable. 

Export Trade.—Local exporters still 
find it difficult to do business with Euro- 
pean, and particularly the United King- 
dom, markets. As to the latter, ocean 
freight rates, disturbingly affected by the 
British coal situation, make business al- 
most an impossibility. Latin and South 
American buyers are not interested in 
future bookings, and are buying only as 
their needs require. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Oct. 23: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.40 bbl, straight $6.10@6.40, 
first clear $5.60@6; hard winter short 
patent $7.10@7.50, straight $6.40@6.80, 
first clear $5.50@6; spring first patent 
$7.50@7.80, standard patent $7.25@7.50, 
first clear $6.60@7. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

eh, BEE geacccasvcsscecs 32,100 0 
Previous week ..........-++ 30,400 48 
VORP OBO ncccccccccccvcces 36,300 57 
TWO YOATS BO ..ccccccecs 32,200 50 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Oot. BF4BB .ncccccccccccces 55,300 64 
Previous week ...........+. 59,900 69 
YOO? GRO .ccccccccvccccece 48,700 56 
TWO years AGO ...seeseees 61,100 69 


NOTES 


Joseph V. Lane, of F. H. Price & Co., 
export agents, New York, called at this 
office last week. 


O. Holliday, sales manager for the 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, is in At- 
lanta, Ga., on business. 


J. A. Lenhardt, of the New York 
office of the Reynier Van Evera Co., 
stopped in St. Louis this week en route 
to Kansas City. 

The directors of the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association held their monthly 
meeting in the committee room of the 
Merchants’ Exchange on Oct. 20. 

Charles E. Valier, Paul M. Marshall 
and Prentis Wilson, of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., held a conference with 
the company’s sales force in Memphis 
last week. 

Pedro N. Farris, agent in Mexico City 
for the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, III, 
visited that company last week. In ad- 
dition to his flour business in Mexico 
City, Mr. Farris is extensively interested 
in coffee. 

Considerable interest is displayed in 
this market regarding the possible limi- 
tation of future contracts. Some millers 
have expressed the belief that the time 
is not far distant when trading in such 
contracts will be limited to five months, 

James E. Smith, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, an organiza- 
tion comprising 400 chambers of com- 
merce and similar organizations in the 
Middle West, has protested to the United 
States Shipping Board against the pro- 
posed sale of government ships now op- 
erating from gulf ports. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The flour business in New Orleans is 
light, with transactions extremely small 
in proportion to possibilities. An in- 
crease of 20@30c bbl in prices did not 
help matters last week. 

The foreign outlook is not favorable 
because of the coal strike in England 
and consequent advanced flour freight 
rates. Inquiries from Germany have im- 
proved, and some business was transact- 
ed with houses in that country last week. 
Latin America continued to show inter- 
est in this market. 

Flour prices, Oct. 21: 


o— Winter—, 


Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.40 $7.40 $8.15 
95 per cent ...... 8.10 7.10 7.60 
100 per cent...... 7.75 6.65 7.15 
GEE cvccccecccvoes 7.45 6.40 6.85 
First clear ....... eae 6.15 6.00 
Second clear ..... 5.85 4.60 


A total of 29,513 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through the port of 
New Orleans during the seven days 
ended Oct. 21, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 


United Fruit Co: 


to Havana, 3,700 


October 27, 1926 


bags; Santiago, 700; Kingston, -1,600; 
Puerto Limon, 1,125; Panama City, 1, 
080; Puerto Colombia, 1,525; Tela, 420; 
Puerto Castella, 564; Colon, 500; Bocas 
del Toro, 60; Guayaquil, 1,704; Puerto 
Barrios, 1,904. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship sery- 
ice): Tampico, 475; Vera Cruz, 550; 
Bluefields, 250. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 2,500; Panama City, 900; Havana, 
4,050. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,400; Matan- 
zas, 1,500; Cardenas, 1,025; Sagua la 
Grande, 1,181; Caibarien, 750; Nuevitas, 
150. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 





in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Oct. 21: 

Destination— Destination— 
Antofagasta ... 428 La Guayra .... 957 
Avonmouth .... 1,000 London ....... 3,000 
Bahia de Matanzas ..... 1,500 

Caraquez .... 50 Nuevitas ...... 150 
Bluefields ..... 250 Panama City .. 2,230 
Bocas del Toro. 110 Port of Spain.. 00 
Bremen ....... 1,575 Progreso ....... 250 
Caibarien ...... 750 Puerto Barrios. 8,036 
Cape Gracias .. 116 Puerto Cabello. 100 
Cardenas ...... 1,025 Puerto Castella. 589 
Carmen ....... 50 Pto. Colombia.. 1,816 
Comme. .ccccsces 227 Puerto Limon.. 1,125 
Cienfuegos .... 1,882 Sagua la Grande 1,!81 
COIGR ccccecvece 500 Santiago ...... 3,892 
Dublin ........ 6,499 Stann Creek ... 130 
Glasgow ....... 3.300 Tampico ...... 475 
Guayaquil ..... 1,704 Tela ..ccccceee 162 
Hamburg ...... 2,000 Vera Cruz..... 5,112 
Havana .....-- 14,550 Yokohama..... 429 
Kingston ...... 2,350 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 608,000 
bus wheat to Oct. 21, and on that date 
announced the elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 697,000 bus; corn, 107,000; oats, 
10,000. 

Prices were down 5@14 points in the 
rice futures market. Sales of both clean 
and rough were moderate. The rough 
rice market was stronger. It is reported 
that in certain sections of the rice belt 
placards are being posted advising farin- 
ers to hold their rice for $5 bbl. Prices 
now average around $4.30@4.50. The 
following figures were posted, Oct. 21, at 
the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Oct. 21 ........ 215,964 158,655 

Same period, 1925 ........ 307,792 66,716 
Sales— 

Season to Oct. 21 ......... 58,016 141,901 

Same period, 1925 ........ 59,627 184,467 


NOTES 


J. S. Waterman, Sr., was in Baton 
Rouge last week. 


J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., called on the trade in Houma, La., 
last week. 


A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Mill & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, 
Ill., visited J. S. Waterman & Co. re- 
cently. 

John D’Arcy, of the feed department 
of the Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo., called on the New Orleans trade 
last week. 

George Long, president of the Con- 
sumers’ Biscuit Co., spent a few days at 
the South Louisiana Fair, Donaldson- 
ville, last week. 

J. S. Waterman & Co. announce that 
J. E. Leverque, local chemist, has been 
appointed to a position in the manufac- 
turing department that company recently 
established. 

G. G. McGough has resigned as man- 
ager of the National Bread Co., Jack- 
son, Miss., to become general manager 
of the Merchants’ Bakery Co., Vicks- 
burg, Miss., which is controlled by the 
Stein-Pierce Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Vicksburg. R. A. SuLrivan. 
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OCEAN FREIGHT RATES 
In Canadian flour exporting circles, in- 
terest at present is centered on ocean 
space for shipments to United Kingdom 


ports. The effect of the coal strike in 
Great Britain, which has been threaten- 
ing freight rates on flour for a consid- 
erable time, has at last materialized, and 


seems to have gathered strength with the 
delay. 
Rates have increased by leaps and 


bounds during the past two or three 
weeks, and to some ports space is unpro- 
curevle at any figure. The price to 
Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin, which was 
23c a month ago, is now quoted at 42c, 


and other ports have advanced corre- 
spordingly. Montreal has no space to 
offer for the balance of the season of 
navigation, and some mills are reported 


to have flour sold in the Glasgow mar- 
ket ‘or which they are unable to get ac- 
commodation from any port. Vessels 


sailing from this side are carrying coal, 
leaving little space available for other 
careo 


Cunadian mills, however, are not wor- 
rying over the situation, as they say a 
good volume of business has already been 
done and they can afford to await the 
stabilization of ocean rates. In the mean- 
time other exporting markets, including 
the Continent, where space is not so 
scarce, though rates are higher, are buy- 


ing steadily. 


TORONTO 


In the spring wheat flour market there 
was a rush of business early in the week, 
when prices were at what was consid- 
ered a fairly low level. Later, a higher 
wheat market resulted in flour moving 
up again, followed by a lull in business, 
due to buyers being well supplied. Three 
advances went into effect during the 


week, amounting in all to 50¢e bbl. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 23, with comparisons: 

Oct. 23 Oct. 16 
TOP PACOMED 2.0 cccvsvesos $8.40 $7.90 
PMCOUGE: onan eeenakewhaem 8.15 7.65 
Second patents ...cccceccscce 7.90 7.40 
Export patents .......... 7.70 7.20 
First CIOMTS cicccccvcscces 6.80 6.30 
OW GED na4decednedeese 5.50 5.50 
oe A ere 5.00 5.00 


Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags of 
98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
territory, less 10c bbl discount for cash, 
plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Winter wheat flour 
millers report business light, as wheat 
is almost unobtainable. Farmers are 
holding, probably on account of pressure 
of other work. In any case, flour is of- 
fering only in a limited way. Prices ad- 
vanced 20c bbl within the week, and on 
Oct. 23 quotations were as follows: 90 
per cent soft winter wheat patents, in 
secondhand jute bags, $6 bbl, car lots, 
Toronto freights; Montreal, $6.25; bulk 
lots, $6 in buyers’ bags, seaboard, for ex- 
port. 

Exporting Trade—Business in spring 
wheat flour was dull last week. Dras- 
tic advances in freight rates,and scar- 
city of space to United Kingdom ports, 
coupled with higher prices for flour, have 
reduced trading to a minimum. British 
importers are not buying, and continen- 
tal inquiry is listless. British West In- 
dies and Newfoundland are taking regu- 
lar supplies. Prices have advanced 4s 
since a week ago. Quotations, Oct. 23: 
export spring patents, c.i.f., London, Liv- 
erpool or Glasgow, seaboard basis, Oc- 
tober, November, December and Janu- 
ary, 47s 8d per 280 Ibs, in jute. 

Offerings of winter wheat flour for ex- 
port are light, and trading is at a stand- 
still. Quotations have followed springs 
upward, and are 3s 3d higher than a 
week ago. Even if mills had flour to 
offer it would be difficult to sell at the 
advanced prices. On Oct. 23 mills were 
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Crop Movement Facilitated 


Winnipec, Man.—In order to handle expeditiously the exceptionally 
heavy loadings of grain from western country points, which have character- 
ized the past 10 days, the Canadian Pacific Railway last week opened its 
Transcona yards, situated just outside Winnipeg. Grain cars, it is stated, 
will be handled exclusively at these yards, leaving the company’s Winnipeg 


facilities free for other freight. 


Prince Rupert Loads First Boat Cargo of Grain 


Wiynireo, Man.—A report from Prince Rupert, B. C., states that last 
week the initial ocean grain boat in the history of that port was loaded with 


Alberta wheat from the new government elevator there. 


This elevator has a 


capacity of 2,000,000 bus, and has been leased to the wheat pool, commencing 
operations with the new crop wheat about three weeks ago. 








quoting 42s 6d@42s 9d per 280 lbs, in 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or Lon- 
don, October-November shipment. 


NOTES 


Thomas Morton, export manager West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, visited New York last week. 


D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, has returned from western Canada. 


During August and September, Ca- 
nadian mills exported 1,071,690 bbls 
flour, compared with 1,345,940 for the 
same two months of 1925. 

From Jan. 1 to Oct. 9 the United 
States imported 7,949,000 bus wheat in 
bond from this country and 78,000 bus 


for consumption, making a total of 8,- 
027,000, as against 6,328,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. 


H. V. Hansen has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Canadian Biscuit 
Co., Ltd., with headquarters at London, 
Ont. Mr. Hansen was formerly general 
manager of Christie, Brown & Co., Ltd., 
biscuit manufacturers, Toronto. 


Port Colborne, Ont., is to collect $20,- 
000 from the dominion government for 
damages to streets, sidewalks and water 
mains destroyed to make way for the 
new Welland Canal. The department of 
railways and canals has promised to set- 
tle the claim immediately. 


During the 12 months ending August, 
Canada exported more flour than the 








A Winnipeg Bag Factory 





Plant of the Sunset Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 


NE of the most modern factories in 

Winnipeg is that of the Sunset 

Mfg. Co., Ltd., a subsidiary to the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co,. Ltd., and 
whose products are flour, feed, oatmeal 
and grain bags. 

The building is of four stories, 90x125, 
of reinforced concrete and brick con- 
struction, and presents an attractive ap- 
pearance. It has railway trackage at its 
doors and every other necessary shipping 
convenience. 

This enterprise wus organized in 1912, 
when it occupied premises in another 
part of Winnipeg. In 1914 the present 


building was erected on land owned by 
the,Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
who will probably at some time utilize 
the remaining portion of the site for a 
flour warehouse. 

The factory affords employment to a 
proximately 75 men and women, who 


work under modern conditions. Two 
floors are devoted to the storage of jute 
and cotton, the former being imported 
direct from Calcutta, India, via Van- 
couver. The latter is purchased from the 
cotton mills of eastern Canada. 

The factory’s output is about 1,000,000 
bags per mcnth. In addition to supply- 
ing the domestic and export requirements 
of the parent company, the Sunset Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., supplies bags to various other 
concerns in western Canada. The brand 
forms from which the bags are printed are 
made on the premises. Highly efficient 
machinery, which appears to require a 
minimum of human supervision, measures 
and cuts the jute and cotton into vary- 
ing sizes, while operators at a great line 
of power sewing machines transform 
these into flour, oatmeal and feed sacks. 
Turning machines then receive them and 
they are ready for the printing process. 






























United States, the total for the former 
country being 10,671,367 bbls, as against 
10,127,482 from the United States. In 
the previous year, Canadian exports were 
10,127,432 bbls, while the United States 
shipped 13,830,169. 


MONTREAL 

Higher wheat quotations caused three 
increases in the price of spring wheat 
flour last week, making an advance of 
50c bbl in all. This created considerable 
activity, and buyers hastened to place 
their orders. A heavy business was done, 
as most buyers booked enough to fill 
their requirements for the next two 
months or 10 weeks. The transatlantic 
steamship conference also marked up its 
freight rates to the United Kingdom and 
to continental and Scandinavian ports. 
In spite of this, larger orders for flour 
have been placed by export buyers. 

Domestic prices, Oct. 22: first patents 
$8.40 bbl, patents $8.15, second patents 
$7.90, export patent $7.70, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour is fairly active, and 
a good demand is reported. Quotations, 
Oct. 22, $6.30@6.40 bbl, secondhand 
jutes, car lots, ex-track, net cash; small 
lots $7@7.10, less 10c bbl cash discount. 


NOTES 

Gustave Guertin, wholesale flour and 
feed merchant at Joliette, visited Mont- 
real millers last week. 

J. C. Gauvreau, sales manager in the 
province of Quebec for the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has returned 
from Toronto, where he attended the 
annual meeting of the company. 

Thomas Williamson, vice president and 
managing director of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, C. H. G. 
Short, general manager of the Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, Charles Ritz, 
eastern manager of the Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, R. V. Biddulph, 
export manager of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, H. C. Moore, 
export manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, and 
J. L. V. Mallette, secretary of the Cana- 
dian National Millers’ Association, Mont- 
real, have returned from a business trip 
to New York. 


VANCOUVER 


On Oct. 21 first patents were advanced 
20c bbl, making them $9.60, while sec- 
onds were raised 30c. Dealers had gen- 
erally stocked up in anticipation of the 
increase, forewarned by an advance of 
more than 10c in Winnipeg October 
wheat. Bakers also reversed their posi- 
tion, having become friendly to the mar- 
ket to the extent of general bookings 
to cover needs up to the end of Feb- 
ruary. 

NOTES 


F. W. Riddell, managing director of 
the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., with 
headquarters in Calgary, was a recent 
visitor. 

Hamilton C. Milne, of William Morri- 
son & Son, flour importers, Glasgow, 
Scotland, was here for a few days last 
week, having previously visited Puget 
Sound cities. 

James Murray, general manager of the 
United Grain Growers, Winnipeg, was a 
recent Vancouver visitor. In his official 
capacity, Mr. Murray is interested in the 
Burrard Elevator Co., Ltd., operator of 
a terminal leased from the board of har- 
bor commissioners. 

Parcels of flour continue to pass 
through this port destined for various 
oriental importing centers.. It is under- 
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stood that these virtually complete sales 
made shortly after the commencement of 
the milling year. It is feared that the 
advance on this continent will delay fur- 
ther the heavier bookings expected from 


the Orient. 
H. M. Cameron. 


WINNIPEG 


Western Canadian mills last week re- 
ported a very active demand for flour. 
Domestic buying was brisk, many bakers 
making new contracts. Aggregate of 
business taken indicated probably the 
most active week this season. Some ex- 
port inquiry came through, and a little 
new busiriess was booked in this depart- 
ment, but the wheat market is not yet 
sufficiently settled to encourage buyers 
to commit themselves to orders of any 
great size. 

On Oct. 20, millers here announced an 
advance of 20c bbl. Bakers flour was 
advanced 30c. The higher prices are due 
to the strength shown by wheat in the 
local market, following several sharp 
gains. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Oct. 23, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.25, and first 
clears at $7.25, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 

Mark Bredin, president of the Canada 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, was in Winni- 
peg last week. 

H. Sellers, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a brief trip to eastern Can- 
ada. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. To- 
ronto, recently spent a few days in Win- 
nipeg. 

George H. Booth, western sales man- 
ager for the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, left last week for 
the Pacific Coast. 

John W. Horn, assistant géneral man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
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THIS WEER’S COVER 


NOTHER nursery rhyme furnishes the theme for the cover design of 
this issue, painted for The Northwestern Miller by Henry Matthew 
Brock, British illustrator and water color artist. 

painted a number of pictures in water color for The Northwestern Miller, 
obtaining many of his themes from old nursery rhymes. 

Mr. Brock was born at Cambridge in 1875, and was educated at the 
high grade school, Cambridge, and at the Cambridge School of Art. His 
first illustrations were published in 1893, and his first exhibitions were 
held at the Royal Academy and at the Royal Institute of Painters in 


Punch, Sketch, Graphic, etc., have contained numerous of Mr. Brock’s 
He also has illustrated several books, including Thackeray’s “Bal- 
lads,” “Sir Roger de Coverly,” Leigh Hunt’s “Essays,” and Jerrold’s 


This artist has 

















Co., Ltd., has returned from eastern 
Canada, after attending the company’s 
annual meeting. 

W. E. Shelly, of the Canadian Bak- 
eries, Ltd., and W. Craig, secretary of 
the organization, both of Vancouver, re- 
cently spent some days in Winnipeg. 

The North West Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Winnipeg, has challenged the 
figures recently issued by the Canadian 
wheat pool relating to price paid for 
wheat. The association claims that total 
price paid to Manitoba farmers is con- 
siderably lower than the average open 
market price. 


The Manitoba wheat pool has com- 
pleted arrangements with CKY, Mani- 
toba’s radio broadcasting station, and 
is now giving a 10-minute talk each day 
on co-operation. The news thus broad- 
cast will supplement that contained in 
the Scoop Shovel, the pool’s official or- 
gan. The idea is to keep farmers in 
touch with the co-operative movement. 


The Alberta wheat pool has entered 
action in the supreme court of that prov- 
ince against Hartvig Holmberg, Har- 
disty, for the recovery of $1,000, as 
damages for the alleged breach of a 
contract entered into in August, 1923. 
By the terms of the agreement the de- 
fendant agreed to consign to the plain- 








Stumbling Blocks to Baking Progress 


(Continued from page 329.) 


to harm them, or because they were not 
able to speak for themselves? Is the 
cure for such “betrayals” found in less 
organization or in more organization? 

I don’t think any large baker in Amer- 
ica would want to speak up through his 
national organization on any issue in- 
volving little bakers without giving them 
a full and fair hearing on any committee 
named to determine the facts. The basic 
rules of fair play are the only ones on 
which any national organization can exist. 
The retail bakers are the ones who should 
have been consulted at Washington as to 
sweet goods sugar requirements. They 
should never have been in a position to 
have to depend on what some bread bak- 
er reported as his requirements. 

When I encountered this little lump of 
sugar blocking the pathway, I proposed 
within the headquarters of the American 
Bakers Association that, pending the 
working out of an organization in which 
the retail bakers could be fully repre- 
sented, the board should fill some exist- 
ing vacancies by electing prominent re- 
tail bakers. This was done. What hap- 
pened? Three such bakers, chosen as a 
temporary gesture in the direction of 
proper growth, all resigned at once. 
They whispered that they could not keep 
their status and the respect of the little 
bakers and sit in with the big ones. 

One day I was asked to make half a 
dozen talks to half a dozen clubs on the 
life of Louis Pasteur, who had discov- 
ered yeast. I did it, and found they had 
a story on me right away, a cockroach 
and a sugar embargo story. After that, 
whenever I met little bakers I found I 
was being condemned for having said 
that “no little baker is fit to make bread, 
he ought to go in for cake alone, and 
leave bread to the big traveling oven 
bakers.” 

Well, that was interesting. I remem- 





bered what I actually had said. I had 
told how cake and bread were made by 
the same men, and the processes in the 
making of both were thought to be simi- 
lar. Nobody knew what made either rise. 
Some attributed it to a quality of the 
wheat, others to chemical reactions. 
Then Louis Pasteur discovered yeast, 
and found that the leavening of the cake 
was due to a chemical reaction, some- 
thing different from the leavening of 
bread dough caused by yeast. 

As to yeast, temperature had much to 
do with how it worked, but nothing to 
do with how baking powder worked, so 
that cake baking remained a mechanical 
craft and bread baking became a science 
in which a complete knowledge of how to 
control yeast and get the most out of 
it became important. And this led to 
temperature control within bread fer- 
mentation rooms, and standard flavors 
such as the woman could never get at 
home in her kitchen. These talks of mine 
had been given at the invitation of the 
American Chemical Association, which 
wanted the work of Pasteur glorified. 
They encouraged respect for the baker 
who had caught up with the new scien- 
tific knowledge about bread baking, and 
discouraged home baking. 

I had given them in good faith, to in- 
crease outside respect for the baking in- 
dustry. But somebody needed a new 
lump of sugar to roll in the way of or- 
ganization, and this had to serve. 

The story worked, it chilled contacts 
and confidence and a conceding of good 
faith without which all conferences are 
futile. 

The question is, when is the desire to 
roll these lumps going to die, when will 
all shoulders go to the job of pushing 
them off the road, and when will the or- 
ganized industry the breadstuffs world so 
badly needs become a reality? 


tiff company, for sale, all of the wheat 
acquired or produced by him in that 
province during the years 1923-27, inclu- 
sive, which he has failed to do. 

G. Rock. 





Canada—Milling in August 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in August, 1926, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 
NS 06:6.6¢ 00 2% 2,648,111 2,045,579 4,693,690 
eer 414,343 427,067 841,410 
rae 32,048 29,292 61,340 
Buckwheat ) ei) Beer eee 2,972 
OT Rare wee. eesene 967 
CON oc eervacvees 127,761 17,851 145,612 
Mixed grain 586,133 29,321 615,454 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in August, 
1926: 





Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent. 111,624 134,313 245,937 
Manitoba 2 patent. 147,267 153,289 300,556 
Ont. wint. straight 85,089 ...... 85,089 
BR CGS sv csavess 221,624 140,296 361,920 

Totals, flour .... 565,604 427,898 993,502 
Feed, tons— East West Total 

Low grade flour ..... 2,103 2,957 5,060 
|) QUE Cee eee ree 8,536 6,558 15,094 
Shorts and middlings. 12,375 8,899 21,274 
All other offal ....... 2,694 2,044 4,738 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
GORE ciccvess 558,086 770,318 1,328,404 

Rolled oats ..... 4,125,343 5,855,205 9,980,548 

Barley, pot and 

eer 172,045 64,092 236,137 
Rye flour and 

MAGNE. seseveces eS reer 31,316 
Corn flour and 

| eer ere eR UR | rr 1,728,635 
Buckwheat flour. 47,552 ...... 47,552 


Total products in months of April, May, 
June and July, 1926 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 

bbls— Apr. May June July 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 291 306 336 254 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 381 391 423 361 
Ont. winter straight 38 67 84 83 
MA GERITD: oc esctes 64 670 731 473 














Totals, flour 
Feed, tons— 


---1,350 1,434 1,574 1,171 


Low grade flour ... 7 6 7 6 
BOD cccdevoesceses 21 22 23 18 
Shorts and middl’gs 28 29 33 25 
All other offal ..... 4 3 4 4 
Other cereals, lbs— 
eee 1,270 1,233 1,668 909 
Rolled oats ....... 8,253 5,757 7,469 10,315 
Barley, pot and 
WOES 6 ctwiscedor 268 215 150 337 
Rye flour and meal 85 88 111 240 
Corn flour and meal 738 743 766 886 
Buckwheat flour... 71 48 57 49 
Total wheat flour output for the 12 


months from Sept. 1, 1925, to Aug. 31, 1926, 
in barrels: 


PPP T reer en CRE reer 1,600,682 
SEE 04:5-0:6 005 a6 oven esas Den Ene’ 2,308,398 
PE 0s 00. b.crs Cenccweseeotbaed 2,126,509 
ED. egn0.000 0e4an es eke xaos eR 1,737,697 
iAP EP Ee LETTE Ee eee ee ie 1,421,599 
EET. 66.0.6. 5,6:0'0.0.4.6:0 60.0.6%5,50.0 80 1,439,655 
| PPET TERETE EULA 1,608,776 
aE ee ay Spe iit tree 1,415,738 
is 5 id 006 bs £5.6Ni0-a WON bbs Oe ak Ee 1,490,825 
TS SEROOET CETTE CCT eRe ee 1,646,887 
a PS et Sree 1,228,369 
PRR re, Pe ey ere ee ee 1,044,102 

TEU 6s-o'0 b vin. nu u6b ele sate oA WA hie 19,069,237 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 





January ..... 1,422 1,698 1,850 1,706 
February 1,440 1,557 1,812 1,482 
March ....... 1,609 1,668 1,719 1,721 
ROPE «.0 se 0.00% 1,416 1,244 1,449 1,408 
BET. oc vcsuene 1,491 1,015 1,881 1,378 
CRRA re 1,647 1,239 1,413 1,265 
eee Pe 1,228 1,340 1,354 1,195 
August ...... 1,044 1,029 1,426 1,108 
September ... Powe 1,601 1,737 1,410 
October ...... oeee 2,308 2,143 2,209 
November cece 2,127 1,708 2,357 
December .... esos 1,787 1,440 1,821 
Totals ..... *11,297 18,563 19,932 19,060 
Totals for crop years, Aug. 1-July 31: 
1926-26....... 19,054 1923-24....... 20,384 
1924-25....... 18,215 1922-23....... 19,214 


*Eight months, 





October 27, 1926 


Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1926 and 1925, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1926 1925 
DUUMRR. 5 c's ences a's db eue 34,318,487 46,866,289 
MD 500400 &éned Shere 1,259,097 3,337,085 
SOG ise dirs vewwones 6,605,684 10,326,716 
DIBROPOG 2.0 cccivcccncs 89,151 200,712 
. 5 whee ooo oda 2 bp wale 1,775,358 1,656,566 
SE os Spa's See env aee 4,202 5,084 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1926 1925 
WEG sivececvicecsan 29,613,279 38,036,766 
CE cadanges¥e$-0s os'en 2,544,371 4,803,864 
ee ee ee ae 5,601,047 6,895,549 
a re 915,782 814,544 
Sr Gwaltes as bes eis 66 783,555 1,060,279 
By rail— 
ee eer ee 296,638 306,012 
GE Wale one 08a ne eves 164,013 98,286 
BO viele va wececceoses 4,755 739 
PROMNNGR: co ccicscss ences 2,168 1,050 
eee eens eee 4,202 5,084 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Sept. 30, 1926 and 1925, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


To— 1926 1925 
United States ......... 838,367 1,538,700 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ...... 7,625,661 17,719,020 

Via Canadian ports.. 8,175,157 5,678,979 
Other countries— 

Vem. We B WOC. osc es 39,080 14,136 

Via Canadian ports.. 3,437,965 6,261,521 

WORMS waéejecvveneens 20,116,230 31,212,15 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1926 1925 
United States ........... 2,311 81 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ....... 54,385 52,907 

Via Canadian ports ... 337,142 256,140 


Other countries— 
Be Oo ere 289,016 350,316 
Via Canadian ports ... 388,836 685,796 





Totale ...cecccecceees 1,071,690 1,345,940 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
=xports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 30, 1926, by ports of exit, 
in barrels of 196 lbs: 





To = 
U.S. Others 


From— U. K. 
UI Ole Gh acsaes 56960 8 sesee 64,301 
Se, GE, a ese) 6 tn ee = teres 3,216 
oo ge a Se Se rr es 10 
Gt. Jamm, Ms Me veces eee re Cee 
Other N. B. points... ..... 109 a's al 
Montreal, Que. ..... 306,529 ..... 269,858 
Quebec, Que. ....... 8 a 6,438 
Thread Bivera, Que... «cose cvsse 510 
Athelstan, Que. ..... 1,071 6 11,819 
St. Johns, Que. ..... * § ree 8,482 
Beeee, GOS, 20.25... 3,213 225 15,950 
eee 2 ee 343 
Cobourg, Ont. ...... ree 
oe a a ee eee 750 
Niagara Falls, Ont... 23,767 396 164,642 
Bridgeburg, Ont. B3.47S sw ee 70,738 
Prescott, Ont. ...... 2,488 = cccce 16,292 
Vt. Francia, Ont..... cece 255 0 
Emerson, Man. ..... «s+. 2 pene 
Vancouver, B. C. ... 8,969 1,319 44,503 

DeOOES . vccssvccess 391,527 2,311 677,852 





Canada—Exports Via United States 

Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from 
Aug. 1 to 31, 1926, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: 


Flour, 

To— Wheat, bus bbls 
SI 6:6 &0'd.0 5s vines wee 376,800 — 
BONED . cdewerocesusenseere 28608 9,956 
ee er 13,489 oun 
GH” Scwhccsecavesecctas  senes 4,802 
Denmark and Faroe Islds. 95,991 4,165 
Dominican Republic ..... ..... 586 
DE CatheteciGuseeesec 600.68 1,672 
PRONE: Vee cceWewcssicces sceves 1,499 
IN a ss 63-0 we '0:0:0 0:00 « 3,992 eeee 
French West Indies ..... ..... 125 
SE ce cceeevedecsces 105,386 1,207 
GE seevesdhevoetoese saves 7,645 
BREED Sebcccceeevenecesese § séaue 1,135 
DO si.decceecsseces§ s0008 295 
BROMO Sewcccectesesees, snees 876 
Netherlands ...........+. 14,467 630 
Duteh Gwleame .ncccccscse voces 193 
DTT cteeeeavecerentee s06.05 276 
PEE caceweceucceseces «© seves 667 
Azores and Madeira Is... ..... 205 
ee Ge LAGPIOR keccess neces 364 
EE, nbn 0.6. 64 0 6% > 4 0:0:0.6 39,999 $43 
Were TSMMES 2. ccccccce cecse 139 
Philippine Islands ....... ..... 237 
VORGMROIR wweccccccccccve seees 5,123 
United Kingdom ........ 996,880 18,259 
Writion West Africh .....  cecee 143 
ree eee 897 
PEN? SnieGaabweceesde! (peéeas 992 
PUNE we cvacabdeceqcesds sees 1,530 
Trinidad and Tobago....  ..... 1,038 
Other Br. West Indies...  ..... 3,010 
Newfoundland and Lab- 

SET Sach die-clevbe thee es. nates B44 
Palestine, Syria ......... «ses. 781 
EE Gone cesses’ bass 25,190 - 

So! eee eee eee 1,672,194 64,094 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1 to 31, 
1926: 





From— Wheat, bus’ Flour, bbis 
New York 1,010,994 59,182 
Philadelphia . . 219,878 876 
Baltimore .......... 441,322 4,036 

ONE ccc ctccnesee 1,672,194 64,094 
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Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


Y ES, there is a prospect for excellent holiday bak- 
ery business, The bakery trade press says so and 
believes so—with apparent unanimity! This consensus 
of opinion has been gleaned by the advertising depart- 
ment of the Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich., 

which recently propounded to bakery 


HOLIDAY editors the question, “Will holiday 
BAKERY business this year be bigger; and if 
BUSINESS Sade 
PROSPECTS so, why? 


The Northwestern Miller and 
American Baker confesses the following answer to this 
question: 

One of the principal reasons why the baker 
should enjoy his biggest holiday season this year 
lies in the quality goods campaign that is now 
most certainly bearing fruit. Enough quality 
products have been made by the commercial baker 
to impress the housewife of almost every com- 
munity in this country. The baker has only to 
capitalize on this situation. He can do so with 
particular ease, it seems to us, in connection with 
his holiday output, which is naturally so suscep- 
tible to quality exploitation. 

“The fact that the trade papers, the American In- 
stitute of Baking and the Cake Conference,” one editor 
opines, “have been emphasizing that it pays bakers to 
use quality ingredients has had a good effect on the 
holiday trade.” Another says: “People of the entire 
country are beginning to realize, more than ever before, 
the labor saving possibilities of the baker, and even 
more, the assurance of a consistently hign quality piece 
of goods when obtained through this source.” Still 
another says: “Bakers are not only taking advantage 
of the publicity received through the nation-wide cam- 
paign put on in their behalf by the yeast, flour and 
raisin producers, as well as others that serve the 
baking industry, but they are also doing more local ad- 
vertising. The improvement in advertising is one of 
character as well as volume, for the up-to-date baker 
has learned to make it, to a great extent, informative 
and educational. This feature of his advertising, to- 
gether with improved products, has engendered con- 
fidence in commercially baked goods at a time when 
there is a distinct willingness on the part of the public 
to let the commercial bakers do its baking.” 

And a concluding opinion from another source 
points the obvious moral: “It is a good time to get 
the bakery in order and production on an efficient 
basis, so that it will be adequate in quality and quan- 
tity for the demand that good store and window dis- 
play, attractive packages and advertising, will create.” 


* : * 


TOWN in Kansas has levied a special tax on 

4% bread brought in from other cities. This is de- 

scribed as a patriotic effort to protect the home town 

bakers, whose business was suffering from the competi- 

tion of large baking concerns. The matter is now in 

the courts. Two other Kansas towns 

AWING THE have adopted ordinances prohibiting 

HOME TOWN Kansas City bakeries from delivering 

BAKER bread within their corporate limits. 

Another municipality, not wishing to 

follow this radical example, has instructed its mayor 

to appeal directly to the bread companies in Kansas 
City to let the small town bakers live. 

Honestly intended as these defensive activities are, 
and directly borrowed as they seem to have been from 
the nation’s ancient and established principle of the 
protective tariff, there can be little question that they 
are misguided, and that such expedients in the long 
run will do nothing toward a general solution of the 
small baker’s present problem. He will survive or 
perish in accordance with other dictates. In fact, he 
is already well on the way toward building up his own 
defense against the big bakery combination. He is 
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specializing his product and service in a way that will 
no doubt always prove the despair of the big baker. 

The Kansas cases emphasize a widespread tendency 
of the moment; they are an attempt to substitute 
enacted law for the tried rules of commerce. They 
are only a few of the many instances, writes the editor 
of Printer’s Ink, “where arbitrary laws and rules are 
being applied or invoked to give weak business units 
an uneconomic advantage over their stronger com- 
petitors. Efforts are being made in certain states to 
place prohibitive taxes upon chain stores. Numerous 
cities, acting at the behest of local retailers, have tried 
to impose upon hosiery canvassers license fees so large 
that they could not function profitably. In a certain 
western city a large wholesale produce house per- 
suaded the city to enact an ordinance forbidding 
vegetable wagons from a neighboring state to enter the 
town. The outsiders were underselling the wholesale 
house.” 

The situation is an interesting development of mod- 
ern business. Quoting Printer’s Ink further: “Every- 
body knows about the efforts made by the grocers to 
drive the packing houses out of the general food 
products business. Every now and then there comes 
up some spectacular case such as this to attract public 
attention. But these smaller cases, such as the baker 
and the produce men, being local in their character, 
are seldom heard of. The fact is, though, that these 
less pretentious efforts to place enacted law over the 
law of economics prevail quite generally over the 
country.” 

It is by no means taking sides with the big baker 
to say that the only sound policy for the small baker 
is to play the game according to the established rules 
of commerce. This may have a cold-blooded savor, but 
it is simple justice to the consumer, and in the end it 
will be the bulwark of the small baker’s success. 
Nothing else can make his success sure and lasting. 


» * * 


OVERS of jailbirds, some one has aptly put it, 

need lose no sleep over the recent victims of 
bread-and-water diet. Many tongues have wagged and 
much printer’s ink has been spilled over the bread-and- 
water prison régime that followed a Nebraska judge’s 
sentence of certain bootleggers to sixty 
days in jail, their subsistence during 
the first and last twenty days of that 
period to be upon bread and water. 
Tender folk were at first alarmed over 
what seemed to them a reversion of American justice 
to barbaric methods of prison torture, but on the whole 
the American public has taken the situation calmly. 
A number of private experiments have been made, and 
two experimenting martyrs in the United States De- 
partment of Justice have gone publicly on a bread- 
and-water diet to determine whether this form of pun- 
ishment for bootleggers is really cruel and inhuman. 

It is too early as yet, possibly, to expect a final 
verdict on the subject, but it should be about enough 
to say that none of the bread-and-water jailbirds or 
experimenting martyrs are recorded as deceased. At 
last official accounts all were doing nicely, thank you, 
and one was gaining notably in health and strength. 
It is entirely unlikely that the physical or mental wel- 
fare of any one of these gentlemen will be impaired. 
On the contrary, the prison “clinic” should do some- 
thing toward proving publicly in a dramatic manner 
that good commercially baked bread of the present 
day, containing the commonly used ingredients of milk 
and shortening, is as nearly a complete food as it is 
possible to devise. As for palatability,—critics of 
American bread to the contrary notwithstanding,— 
bread-and-water prisoners may, indeed, grow a trifle 
weary of their prescribed provender, though certainly 
not to the point of developing dangerous psychopathic 
derangement. It is whispered, in fact, that the letter 
of the law permits an occasional slice of raisin bread 
and even of applecake, which actually makes the 
bread-and-water diet epicurean. 


BREAD AND 
WATER NO 
PUNISHMENT 





A hint to bakers furnishing jailbirds: Here is an 
opportunity for some really remarkable advertising 
publicity. 

- . a 

HIS moral, it may safely be said, needs no urging 

upon the wholesale baker. His holiday campaign 
probably has long been matured. But one of the bak- 
ery supply houses raises the question, “Is the retail 
baker securing a full share of holiday business?” 

Supplying its own answer, this 
BUT IS THE _ house says: “Trade is brisker and sales 
BAKER DOING larger during the last two or three 
HIS PART? months of the year. But, when the 
matter is considered carefully and im- 
partially, it must be admitted that the baking trade as 
a whole has, up to now, lagged behind other industries 
in developing the full sales possibilities of the holiday 
season. As a result, other merchants skim the cream 
of sales due to the widespread and growing gift giving 
custom. Money that might well be spent on bakery 
specialties goes to the florist, the jeweler or the general 
merchandise store. The baker can easily share in this 
valuable business if he will only adopt the methods so 
successfully used by competing lines. It is trade that 
is worth securing, not only for its own sake, but for 
the prestige and standing it gives the baker. Bring 
new customers in for specialties—then sell them essen- 
tials as well.” 

Bakers of other countries have long understood and 
vashed in upon these ideas. American bakers have 
made a good beginning, and the excellent fruit cakes 
that have been put on the market during the past few 
years have brought gratifying business. Still, the 
American baker is open to the criticism that he has 
not undertaken sufficient variety in his holiday offer- 
ings. Last year, in fact, there was undoubtedly too 
much fruit cake. One large wholesale house grossly 
overestimated what was really a very large market, 
with the result that some sections of the country were 
glutted. Special circumstances must always govern the 
baker’s estimate of his trade’s possibilities in fruit 
cake, but there can be no doubt of the wisdom of 
attempting a wider variety of holiday goods, Marzipan 
confections grow in favor from year to year. In this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller and American Baker 
Mr. Paul C. T, Ewert, instructor in the sweet goods 
department of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minne- 
apolis, makes some interesting suggestions concerning 
marzipan go6ds. Many other attractive holiday spe- 
cials might be listed, and the enterprising baker no 
doubt can capitalize valuable formulas of his own in- 
vention. 

Bakers who lack the facilities for manufacturing 
their own holiday specialties should obviously do the 
next best thing and order them from firms that are 
known to make a satisfactory line of such commodities. 
Naturally, whatever course is pursued, there must be 
real sales work and display. Circulars, newspaper ad- 
vertising and the right kind of personal salesmanship 
—all these things help, and the latter is indispensable. 


* * ” 


EWS from Belgium indicates a virtual rebellion 

against black bread, to which the attention of all 
branny, roughage and rubbage food cranks is respect- 
fully invited. The Belgian government had rosily 
hoped to minimize importation of grain, thereby estab- 
lishing a saving of many millions of 
francs annually. In order to do this 


THEY 

WOULDN’T it appeared necessary to institute a 

EAT IT régime of dark breads harking back to 
and even outdoing the old war-bread 

days. In one respect the regulation was a grand suc- 


cess; it resulted in greatly reduced bread consump- 
tion. This may not have been a surprise to the 
authorities, for it is a thing that invariably happens, 
in all countries, whenever an attempt is made either 
by government ukase or the persuasion of food cranks 
to substitute some other kind of bread for the world’s 
accustomed white wheaten loaf. 
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new president was elected by the 

Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, Inc., at its twenty-first annual 
convention held at Racine, Oct. 46. 
Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee, has 
served as president for 12 or 13 years, 
and he asked to be excused this year. As 
his successor, Joseph T. Fischer, also of 
Milwaukee, who has been treasurer of 
the association for several years, was 
chosen. Frank Kullman, Milwaukee, was 
elected vice president, W. A. Rose, Bur- 
lington, treasurer, and Joseph W. Pinzer, 
Milwaukee, was again appointed secre- 
tary. The following were elected direc- 
tors: Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee; J. 
W. Hoffman, Appleton; A. Schmidt, 
Milwaukee. 

The convention was one of the most 
successful in the history of the organiza- 
tion. The attendance was good, the pro- 
gram was interesting and the Racine 
bakers had worked hard to make visitors 
enjoy themselves. The headquarters were 
at the New Racine Hotel, but the busi- 
ness meetings were held in Memorial 
Hall. This building was erected at a 
cost of $550,000 by the people of Racine 
in memory of the men who served in the 
World War. . 

Mr. Poehimann,-in his annual address, 
reviewed the history of the organization, 
pointing out that its twenty-first anni- 
versary was being celebrated. He men- 
tioned that, when the association was 
formed 21 years ago, this slogan was 
adopted: “Good Bakery Goods—Honest 
Business Methods—Clean Shops—Fair 
Profits.” This was applicable today. 
He said that the American people did 
not realize the importance of bakers, and 
the public should be educated in the 
value and necessity of this industry. 

Speaking of competition from large 
firms, Mr. Poehlmann said that the best 
way to meet this was to bake the high- 
est quality goods, informing the public 
accordingly by advertising. 

J. T. Fischer, treasurer, reported a 
credit balance of $487 in the treasury. 
The secretary’s report included a résumé 
of the activities of the past year and not- 
ed that 27 additional members had 
joined. 


BF we the first time in many years a 


THE WISCONSIN DAIRY BAKERY 


J. J. Paar, demonstrator for the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, 
was the only speaker at the opening ses- 
sion. He took for his subject “The First 
Wisconsin Dairy Bakery,” and described 
how it originated, giving full credit to C. 
J. Kremer, who first saw the possibilities 
of close co-operation between the dairy 
and bakery trades of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Paar related how the co-operation 


of the state dairy and food commission 
and of the department of agriculture 
was secured, and how the latter set 
aside space in the dairy building at the 
state fair for a model retail bakery. 
Equipment was furnished by the Phil 
Orth Co., the H. C. Schranck Co., the 
Hobart Mfg. Co., and the A. J. Linde- 
mann & Hoverson Co. ‘The bakery, Mr. 
Paar said, was first operated in 1924; 
its success proved the value of the idea, 
and the project was again carried on in 
1925 and 1926. The actual operation of 
the shop was supervised by Mr. Paar, 
assisted by other demonstrators of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., and sev- 
eral journeymen bakers. 

The purpose of the dairy bakery, Mr. 
Paar pointed out, was to show the pub- 
lic, the housewife in particular, that the 
ingredients used by the retail baker were 
just as pure and desirable as she would 
use in her own home; to demonstrate the 
cleanliness of the retail bakery shops, 
and to advertise the excellent products 
of retail bakers. 

This year the bakery was operated 
for the third time, and its success was 
even greater than in previous years. A 
night shift was found necessary to sup- 
ply the demand. The first year the ap- 


proximate gross income from products 
sold was $425, and this year the amount 
taken in was about $1,200 for five days. 
The success of this bakery, the speaker 
pointed out, proved that quality goods 
sold themselves. 
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Joseph Poehlmann Retires from the Presidency 
of the Wisconsin Bakers’ Association 


The use of dairy products, he said, 
brought the cost of materials slightly 
higher, but it had been proved that a 
higher retail price could be charged, as 
consumers are convinced that the goods 
are worth more. Parker House and plain 
rolls were sold at 30c doz at the fair, 
and sweet and fancy rolls brought 60c 
doz, the bulk of the sales being made 
at 60c doz. The 100 per cent milk bread 
was sold at lic per 14-lb loaf. 

An added’ feature at this convention 
was the exhibit of these goods baked by 
Mr. Paar and his assistants, in the main 
lobby of the Racine Hotel. This gave 
the bakers an opportunity to get data on 
the products sold at the dairy bakery at 
the state fair, and the Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co.’s staff gave out formulas 
and other information to all those in- 
terested. 

W. A. Rose read a recommendation 
from the dairy bakery committee that it 
be continued, and urged bakers to bake 
the products featured in this bakery. If 
all bakers did this, the report read, it 
would result in increased earnings, not 
only to the bakers, but to the farmers as 
well. It also was recommended that a 
committee be appointed to confer with 
state officials with a view of securing 
larger and permanent quarters. This 
committee was formed as follows: C. J. 
Kremer, Alfred Schmidt, Frank Kull- 
man and M. Gross, Milwaukee, and W. 
A. Rose, Burlington. 

FLOUR GRADES ASKED 

Frank Kullman, in reporting for the 

board of directors, stated that the small 


bakers knew little about the quality of 
flour, as at present there were no estab- 


lished grades. He thought it would be 
well to appoint a committee to confer 
with millers and state and federal offi- 
cials with a view to formulating stand- 
ards for flour. This suggestion, how- 
ever, did not seem to meet with general 
approval, as it was felt that, with so 
many trustworthy milling concerns, bak- 
ers were well protected. It was decided, 
however, to refer this matter to a com- 
mittee for further consideration. 

The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America had held a 
session on Oct. 4 at Racine, and several 
members were present. Mr. Poehlmann 
called on the following for brief re- 
marks: M. Hoffmann, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of Amer- 
ica; Charles Pfeffer, Louisville, Ky; C. 
P. Ehlers, secretary of the Indiana Bak- 
ers’ Association, Indianapolis; George 
Chussler, Jr., Chicago, secretary of the 
Associated Bakers of Illinois. 

The second day’s session was opened 
by John M. Hartley, secretary of the 
Associated Bakers of America, who gave 
his impressions of the American Bakers 
Association convention at Atlantic City. 
It was a satisfactory gathering, with a 
good registration, he said, and an at- 
tempt was made to get a little closer to 
the needs of all bakers. With the growth 
and development of the baking business, 
possibly a national organization based 
on individual membership had outlived 
its usefulness. At Atlantic City a plan 
had been approved for a federation form 
of association. He explained in detail 
how this would work out, and although 
the feeling had been that the national 
association could work independently of 
local and state groups, a spirit of co- 
operation was developing. Mr. Hartley 
said that merely new forms of organiza- 
tion. would not accomplish much, but 
that faith and loyalty were required. 
He spoke of the retail bakers’ group 








SEEN AND HEARD AT THE WISCONSIN 
CONVENTION 











There were five bakers present from 
Kenosha, and 13 registered from Racine. 

R. H. Lookingbill, of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., presented cigars to those at- 
tending the convention. 

Milwaukee had a delegation of about 
40 bakers in attendance, who took an 
active part in all the business sessions. 

W. H. Cahill and F. F. Barkow rep- 
resented the newly formed flour jobbing 
concern, the Cahill-Barkow Flour Co., 
Milwaukee. 

The ladies present at the banquet were 
given compacts, with the compliments of 
the Wisconsin Association of Master 
Bakers, Inc. 

The Fleischmann Co. had a large con- 
tingent present, including W. H. Ulrey, 
Carl Russ, H. J. Schinkel, G. Roth, C. 
F. Rhode, E. Cahill and C. Bartles. 

F. X. Lauterbur, manager of the Peer- 
less Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio, 
was present on the first day, later leav- 
ing for Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

W. A. Rose, of Burlington, has not 
missed a convention for years. He has 
served as a director and on numerous 
committees, and at this convention was 
elected treasurer. 

A delegation of 12 Chicago master 
bakers was present at the opening meet- 
ing, and the officers of the Wisconsin as- 
sociation entertained them at luncheon 
at the Wagner Hotel. 

W. C. Johnson, of the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., attended his 
first Wisconsin bakers’ convention. He 
recently was transferred from Minne- 
apolis to take charge of this concern’s 
Milwaukee office. 

L. E. Wheeler, district sales manager 
for the Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis, 
had with him W. J. Black and F. J. 
Kenny. They gave away drinking cups 
as souvenirs. Mr. Kenny announced that 
he will be married to Miss Gayl Punty, 
of Milwaukee, on Nov. 4. 

Racine bakers were well represented, 
and did fine work in making the visitors 
comfortable. Phil Schulz especially was 


active, and he also presented Mr. Poehl- 
mann with a gavel on behalf of the Ra- 
cine Chamber of Commerce. He is be- 
ing talked of as a presidential candidate. 


The Red Star Yeast & Products Co.’s 
staff was busy in the hotel lobby ex- 
plaining and giving information about 
the products made and sold at the Wis- 
consin State Fair, samples being on view 
in attractive show cases. At the banquet 
the ladies were given small sewing kits 
by this concern. 

Walter Mann, Wisconsin representa- 
tive of the Minneapolis Milling Co., was 
very much in evidence. He had with 
him J. S. Dousman, who recently be- 
came connected with this concern. The 
latter is a son of John P. Dousman, who 
operated a mill at De Pere, Wis., for 
about 40 years. 

Oven companies were well represented. 
Among those present were H. L. Cal- 
hoon, Duhrkop Oven Co; G. Larsen, 
Middleby-Marshall Oven Co; W. E. Fox, 
Hubbard Oven Co; C. G. Beach, Peter- 
sen Oven Co; C. W. Helm, W. P. Jaeger, 
Helm-Built Oven Co; C. K. Blakely, Fish 
Rotary Oven Co. 

Among the flour men present were E. 
J. Anderson, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; 
R. R. Bond, H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co; C. Cook, H. E. Nathan, King Midas 
Mill Co; M. Marquardt, broker; E. D. 
White, J. D. McCampbell, G. W. Wag- 
staff, Russell-Miller Milling Co; Ph. 
Orth, W. Trust, Phil Orth Co; W. W. 
Roegge, W. W. Roegge Co; Fred Larsen, 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 

Among the allied tradesmen present 
were P. O. Diederichs, American Oven 
& Machine Co; S. J. Fels, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc; C. B. MacDowell, Bakers 
Review; J. M. Hartley, Bakers Weekly; 
F. A. Schmidt, Champion Machinery 
Co; A. G. Tomlin, Bear-Stewart Co; A. 
J. Hanley, Hirsch Bros. Co; C. M. 
Buchles, Hobart Mfg. Co; R. D. Hal- 
ford, Menasha Printing & Carton Co; L. 
A. Seidel, Ad. Seidel & Sons; L. Wahl, 
E. Christoffel, Sunland Sales Associa- 
tion; H. M. Bachman, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. 
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meeting at Atlantic City, and of how it 
voted in favor of forming a retail sec- 
tion within the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation. 

H. Heilig, Appleton, president of the 
State Vocational ‘School Directors’ As- 
sociation, gave an interesting talk on the 
effective work being done by vocational 
schools. He told how boys were trained 
in work they liked, and made several 
suggestions as to how the schools could 
render service to the baking industry. 


IMPORTANCE OF KNOWING COSTS 


H. J. Schinkel, of The Fleischmann 
Co., spoke on “Profits in a Retail Bak- 
ery.” Lack of knowledge, he said, was 
holding the baking industry back. One 
of the worst evils, he claimed, was not 
knowing exactly how much profit was 
being made. He showed charts prepared 
by his company, explaining how to figure 
costs on various kinds of goods. He 
also emphasized the necessity of making 
only quality goods. Quality meant sat- 
isfied customers, repeat orders, and more 
home bakers turning to the commercial 
baker for their supplies. Mr. Schinkel 
also spoke of the basic sweet dough, and 
displayed samples of several kinds of 
goods made from this article. 

Martin Tyborsky, an active member in 
the association for many years, was made 
an honorary member. He has retired 
from the baking business, but still a‘- 
tends all conventions. 

A resolution against Sunday deliverics 
was unanimously adopted. 


ENTERTAIN MENT FEATURES 


On the evening of Oct. 4 the Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, en- 
tertained all bakers and allied tradesmen 
at Central Park, about seven miles from 
Racine. A Dutch lunch and other re- 
freshments were served, to the accom- 
paniment of music and other forms of 
entertainment. Dancing then took place. 
W. H. Clark, general sales manager, 
made an ideal host, and was assisted by 
E. F. Carlson, assistant sales manager, 
F. J. Bergenthal, J. J. Paar, J. J. Wilke, 
J. J. Vogel and F. A. Henning. 

On Oct. 5 the visitors were taken on a 
motor trip through the city, a stop being 
made at the Japanese Gardens for lunch- 
eon. In the evening the annual banquet 
was held at the New Racine Hotel, and 
the room was filled to capacity. An en- 
joyable program had been arranged dur- 
ing dinner, and afterward music was fur- 
nished for dancing. 

S. O. Werner. 





OMAHA BAKING COMPANY 
TO ERECT NEW PLANT 


Omana, Nes.—B. M. Koenigsberg, 
formerly of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
and now president of the Rex Baking 
Co., Omaha, has decided to build a new 
bakery building for the company. Ground 
has already been broken for the new 
plant, and the plans call for a_ two- 
story building which, it is claimed, will 
be one of the most modern west of Chi- 
cago. The cost is estimated at $250,000. 
Automatic ovens of a new type will be 
installed, and the bakery will be thor- 
oughly equipped with the latest machin- 
ery for the production of the firm’s Old 
Home bread. 

A feature of the plant will be a room 
set aside for classes in domestic science 
and a kitchen which clubs and higi 
school pupils will be invited to visit in 
order to work out baking problems. 

At present the Rex Baking Co. op- 
erates 12 routes, and it expects to add 
another five next spring. In addition to 
Mr. Koenigsberg, E. J. Costello and J. 
E. Sheldon are officers of the company, 
being vice president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively. 





STALE BREAD URGED IN FRANCE 


Paris, France, Oct. 6.—On the suppo- 
sition. that consumers will eat less stale 
bread than fresh bread, the prefect oi 
the department of the Dordogne has 
called the attention of the mayors of 
his circumscription to the deficit of the 
national wheat crop and has advised 
them only to eat bread that is 24 hours 
old. This is considered an efficient meas 
ure of economy. The mayors are given 
the power to fix the price of stale bread 
below the regulation price. 
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Tactful Handling of Bakeshop Customers 
By Leon A. Marks 


National Sales Manager for the Konrad Schreier Co., of Sheboygan, Wis. 


tomers in the manner in which they 

would like to be served should in- 
clude in their daily routine of sales in- 
struction work the development and use 
of tact. Tact in handling customers has 
its positive as well as its negative sides, 
for the bakery salesman must know 
what to do as well as what not todo. Tact 
is not mere politeness; it is more. It is 
the skillful method on the part of the 
bakery salesman of quickly adapting 
himself, or herself, to the various moods, 
peculiarities or prejudices of customers. 

Bakery clerks frequently fall into a 
rut. To their credit be it said that they 
are as a rule polite and patient, even 
with the most exasperating customer. It 
is true they have partially succeeded, 
but they have failed to capitalize on their 
own experience and on the experience of 
others. In other words, their sales prac- 
tice and sales development are at a stand- 
still. Unfortunately for both employers 
and themselves, they have become self- 
satisfied. The dead level of ordinary 
merit is passed only by those who keep 
their minds fresh and who continually 
try to improve. 

Here and there we find a clever bakery 
salesman who has accomplished excellent 
results in individual instances. He comes 
to entertain the belief that he has in his 
possession a sort of “open sesame” to 
success; that he has discovered the se- 
cret of salesmanship. Really there is no 
secret attached to successfully selling 
customers. The practice might be termed 
an “open book” which one might entitle 
“Can You Favorably Influence the Minds 
of Others?” or “Are You Capable of 
Continuous Self-development?” 

Ofttimes we get results from using a 
breezy style of approach. It catches on 
with certain customers, therefore we use 
the same hustling, breezy, “sweep you 
off your feet” method with every one we 
serve, but while that style appeals to 
some, it will be found to develop indif- 
ference in the minds of others. The talk- 
ative type, for instance, will resent the 
leadership taken in the conversation; the 
conservative type will discount your ef- 
forts like a “duck sheds water.” 

Che bakery salesman must learn two 
things: (1) to study and engage his cus- 
tomer quickly; (2) to adapt his method 
of approach to the various moods, pe- 
culiarities and prejudices of his custom- 
ers. Learn how, and you will have a 
good start on the road to successfully 
merchandising the fruits of your individ- 
ual efforts. 

Adaptability is not by any means hy- 
pocrisy. The baker who wears heavy 
woolens in winter and a linen suit in 
summer is not a hypocrite; he merely 
changes his garb to suit the changes in 
the weather. So it is with bakery sales 
persons—they must learn to adapt their 
methods of approach to the various 
changes in character of their customers. 
These suggestions have been tried out 
with amazing results. 

You, Mr. Proprietor, must do most of 
the thinking for your sales people. If 
you have no new ideas to pass along, you 
are to blame if business falls off. If you 
do not secure the right kind of co-opera- 
tion from your customers, you can blame 
but one person, and that is yourself. 

Every student of salesmanship knows 
that the procedure involved in the sale 
of merchandise is very simple. Analyz- 
ing the work of a successful salesman it 
is found he does but three things: (1) 
informs the prospect of the profit to him 
in the product, or service, offered by the 
salesman; (2) inspires the prospect to 

ccept that information as true, as re- 
lated to him individually; (3) writes the 
order. Simple, isn’t it? Regardless of 
what you are selling, you will never be 
called upon to do anything more than 
the three things mentioned above. 

Look at it from another angle: (1) 
confidence is gained by the salesman in 
the mind of his prospect only after giv- 
ng information which the prospect will 
recognize as profitable to him; (2) once 
confidence is established, the salesman 
inspires the prospect with conviction of 
the expected profit to himself, and when 


B ‘tomers. desiring to serve their cus- 


the prospect is really convinced of the 
profit, he is ready to buy; (3) the last 
step—write the order and get the pros- 
pect to sign it. 

This suggestion should appeal greatly 
to the wholesale baker who employs 
drivers. These men are salesmen. If 
your driver, for instance, reflects honesty, 
sincerity and confidence to his prospect 
in what he says, and is motivated by the 
ideal of service to others, he cannot help 
reaping a good volume of business. Prac- 
tice of this sort stimulates customer co- 
operation. That’s what we all want. 

You cannot get without giving, and—the 
inviolable rule of nature—the more you 
give the more you get. Service is the 


underlying factor of healthy business, of 
greater business and increased good will 
Therefore, you will 


toward the seller. 
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macaroni and matzoths affords an outlet 
for female labor. 

“The chart is a good example of how 
irregular employment may prevail for 
women workers in an industry at the 
same time that the line for men is usual- 
ly constant. One important difference 
between the bakeries and the biscuit fac- 
tories is that the bakeries have rather 
constant employment, and in the biscuit 
factories there is a marked seasonal 
trend, with a large number of unskilled 
and semiskilled workers taken on for the 
short employment peaks. The tendency 
of women to concentrate in the biscuit 
making factories rather than in the bak- 
eries is only part of the reason for this 
difference.” 

A. L. H. Srreet. 





PARIS BAKERS MAY WORK NIGHTS 

Paris, France, Oct. 6—A law of 1919 
forbids night work in Paris bakeries. 
Bread is to be turned out after 5 o'clock 
in the morning. Conflict between owners 
and employees has broken out anew, 
based on the liberty of labor. Some are 















































Joseph PoehImann, Who Has Retired from the Presidency of the Wisconsin Association 
of Master Bakers, Inc., After Serving in That Capacity for Over a Decade 


want to know what is meant by service. 
Service means helping your customer 
make or save all the money he can with- 
out causing him to use additional time or 
energy to fill his desires. 

All profit comes through service. 
Money received without service rendered 
is either begged, borrowed or stolen. 





NEW YORK BAKERY STATISTICS 

A bulletin recently issued by the New 
York department of labor sets forth sta- 
tistics concerning employment in_ bak- 
eries and other manufacturing industries 
in the state from June, 1923, to June, 
1925. The department’s findings as to 
conditions in bakeries were based on re- 
ports covering about 10 per cent of the 
workers of the state. 

Womenless bakeries were found doing 
an extensive business, although women 
workers were found in _ considerable 
numbers in smaller establishments. Bis- 
cuit factories naturally employ many 
women, because packing operations have 
always been included in that sex’s spe- 
cial occupations. The making of noodles, 


apparently willing to work at night, night 
work being well paid and almost a neces- 
sity in the bakery trade. To save time 
and to save employees, the only solution 
appears to be in the complete indus- 
trializing and mechanically equipping of 
the bakeries. It is estimated that only 
10 per cent of a total of 2,656 Paris bak- 
eries is equipped with mechanical ap- 
pliances. Bakeries in many provincial 
towns and cities are in advance of those 
in Paris. 





MEMBERS OF INDUSTRY SPEAK 

PirrssurGH, Pa.—George Gordon, man- 
ager of the Kolb Bakery, Johnstown, Pa., 
and A. E. Poad, manager of the Johns- 
town branch of The Fleischmann Co., ad- 
dressed a meeting of the American Busi- 
ness Club there recently. Mr. Gordon 
told of the development of the baking in- 
dustry into the present day machinery 
equipped plants, and emphasized the fact 
that home baking was fast becoming a 
lost art. Mr. Poad showed how the 
yeast industry was essential to the bak- 
er and to the miller. 






NEXT COURSE AT SIEBEL 
INSTITUTE OPENS NOV. 29 


Cuicaco, I1x.—Another class com- 
pleted a course in cake and pastry bak- 
ing and decorating at the Siebel Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago, on Oct. 1, 
and set a good record, due to the person- 
al interest shown by the students in 
preparation of the mixes, proper baking, 
and decoration of the finished article. 
The next two weeks’ course will begin on 
Nov. 29. 

Work of schools and institutes, such as 
the Siebel Institute of Technology, does 
much to elevate the standard of the re- 
tail baker. Not only does it create a re- 
newed interest in his work, but stimu- 
lates his creative power, and gives the 
opportunity to plan and discuss matters 
that cannot be done in other ways. 

A tempting array of decorated cakes 
and pastries are produced during the 
course. The school emphasizes the im- 
portance of quality goods, and there is 
no doubt that sweet goods make one of 
the most pleasant branches of the bak- 
ing business, and also bring splendid 
financial returns. These short courses at 
the Siebel Institute are held under the 
auspices of the Chicago Master Bakers’ 
Association, which deserves much credit 
for providing such splendid arrange- 
ments. 

The following completed the course on 
Oct. 1: W. Frankiewiz and Ernest Mar- 
schautz, Chicago; Wilbur Kaiser, Spring- 
field, Ill; Hasel Landholt, East St. Louis, 
lil; Henry Liebe, The Dalles, Oregon; 
L. A. Madhofer, Kenosha, Wis; Otto 
Masshardt, Monroe, Wis; Lawrence Mill- 
er, Miamisburg, Ohio; Edward Osteen, 
Webster City, Iowa; H. Siefield, Bluff- 
ton, Ohio; Claude Smith, Manassus, W. 
Va; George Smith, Jr., Princeville, Ill; 
George Strecker, Logansport, Ind; W. 
J. Strickland, Dallas, Texas; J. F. Ul- 
brich, Appleton, Wis; Russell Veach, 
Lowell, Ind. 

S. O. Werner. 





BAKERS OF VICTORIA SEEK 
TO ABOLISH NIGHT BAKING 


Mevzsourne, Victoria, Sept. 18.—Bak- 
ers’ organizations in Victoria are in- 
censed at the refusal of the state min- 
istry to agree to the introduction of day 
baking. They ignore the fact that when 
the question of the abolition of night 
baking came before the International 
Labor Conference at Geneva in 1925 Vic- 
toria representatives were directed to 
oppose the measure. The Operative 
Bakers’ Society, Melbourne, claims that, 
since other states have abolished night 
work, Victoria should follow suit. Neith- 
er the government nor the employers 
agree to that contention, and even the 
employees’ opinion is divided. The 
unions, however, have resolved to exert 
every effort to secure the adoption of 
day baking, and pressure is to be brought 
to bear upon the government. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 


A PHASE OF BUSINESS LOCATION 

A Shreveport, La., building was leased 
for five years for business purposes. One 
year later the lessors, who also owned an 
adjoining building, commenced to recon- 
struct it. As the work progressed it was 
discovered that a partition between the 
two buildings was defective. Over the 
protest of the tenant, a temporary shore 
wall was constructed inside the building 
occupied by him to support the structure 
while a new partition was being built. 
There was further interference with the 
tenant’s use of the building, caused by 
dust and noise created in the recon- 
struction of the adjoining building. 

Under these circumstances, the Louisi- 
ana supreme court decided in the case 
of Dehan vs. Youree, 109 So. 498, that 
the tenant was entitled to terminate the 
lease, refuse to pay further rent, and 
recover damages. The damages included 
loss of profits resulting to the tenant. 
But the court said that he could not re- 
cover for loss of profits that would have 
been realized during the full unexpired 
term of the lease, because it appeared 
that, as soon as the reconstruction work 
was completed, the lessors urged him to 
resume possession. (See “The Miller and 
the Law,” sec. 606.) 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Convention of Canadian Bakers in Toronto 


Is Featured by Good Attendance 


HE annual convention of the Bread 

and Cake Bakers’ Association of 

Canada, which opened on Oct. 12 at 
the King Edward Hotel, Toronto, sailed 
serenely through an interesting program 
of addresses, papers, contests and con- 
ferences until the afternoon of Oct. 13, 
when two well-known nutritional authori- 
ties disagreed rather unexpectedly and 
emphatically on the chemistry of diges- 
tion. 

Dr. R.G. Jackson, well known through- 
out Canada as an exponent of the virtues 
of the more natural foods, had been 
speaking on the subject of “Diet and 
Exercise,” and had stressed the necessity 
of maintaining the alkalinity of the blood 
by avoiding an excess of acid forming 
foods. “The blood,” he declared, “must 
be kept alkaline, if the human body is to 
thrive; but the great bulk of humanity, 
by eating acid forming foods, creates 
acid blood, and that, in time, must prove 
fatal.” He went on to say that a strictly 
proper diet would contain 20 per cent 
acid forming foods and 80 per cent alka- 
line forming foods. He said he was con- 
vinced that the great majority of people 
exceeded the 20 per cent of acid forming 
foods by a large margin. As a result of 
this faulty balance of foods, he said, dis- 
ease was on the increase. 

Dr. Jackson said that the foods which 
were acid forming were meats, fish, eggs, 
cheese, nuts, grain foods, sugar, fats, 
beans, plums, rhubarb, cranberries, etc. 
Other fruits and vegetables, he said, were 
the alkaline forming foods. He further 
remarked that the present-day methods 
of preparing foods had a tendency to 
disturb the mineral salts and to destroy 
their natural qualities. The body, he 
said, required proteins, fats, carbohy- 
drates, mineral salts, vitamins and water; 
yet the majority of civilized foods, owing 
to their method of preparation, were 
lacking in one, two and sometimes three 
of the requisite ingredients. 


DR. BARNARD CRITICIZES SPEAKER 


Although Dr. Jackson had not men- 
tioned white bread or specially advocated 
the use of coarse grains, Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, evidently saw in the speaker's re- 
marks a veiled aspersion directed at the 
bakers’ product, and, taking the floor 
immediately following Dr. Jackson’s ad- 
dress, began a critical opposition to the 
fermer’s statements, which was marked 
by such outspoken candor as to threaten, 
for a few minutes, the usual congeniality 
of the association’s gatherings. 

Dr. Barnard prefaced his remarks by 
the statement that he had never heard 
so many things that were not so in so 
short a time, and intimated that in the 
light of modern knowledge of nutrition it 
should be unnecessary for him to have 
to say so. “Can I tell you,” he said, 
“that one of the problems of modern 
science is to put the quietus upon state- 
ments that are not so?” 

Dr. Barnard then proceeded to advise 
Dr. Jackson, before giving another ad- 
dress, to put himself in possession of the 
facts. He made the direct charge 
against Dr. Jackson that he “does not 
understand the chemistry of digestion.” 
“We do not digest starch in the stomach 
or in the mouth, but in a 30-foot intes- 
tinal tract for the purpose,” he said, and 
continued: “There is no fiction wilder 
than the statement made by Dr. Jackson, 
and it is just for this reason that our 
organization, and the one you are found- 
ing, are being supported by the baking 
industry.” Dr. Barnard said that the 
speaker’s remarks contained dietary no- 
tions, fads and fancies accumulated in 
the last 40 years, gleaned from literature, 
and put together as an address. The 
bread of the Canadian baker, made 
from Canadian wheat and milk, he said, 
was as close an approach to an ideal 
food as it was possible to offer the public. 


DISCUSSION FORBIDDEN 


F. C. Copp made a plea for fair play 
in the interests of Dr. Jackson, and re- 
marked that, as a chemist, he had been 
impressed with Dr. Jackson’s address, 
and pointed out that Dr. Barnard had 
made statements that he had not proven, 





“We are here under the British flag, and 
proud of it,” he said, “and Dr. Jackson 
is a graduate of Canadian universities 
and a post-graduate of United States 
schools. If a man wants to contradict 
him he should prove his statements.” Mr. 
Copp suggested that Dr. Jackson should 
be given an opportunity to reply to Dr. 
Barnard’s criticism, but H. E. Gignac, a 
former president of the Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association, rose to a point of 
order, contending that Mr. Copp was an 
outsider. He objected vehemently to the 
convention program being disturbed by a 
controversy which, he asserted, would 
throw the industry into a state of con- 
fusion, and he asked the presiding officer 
to continue the proceedings. 

R. A. Dietrich, the president, ruled 
that further discussion on the subject 
was out of order, and thus the incident 
closed, so far as the convention was con- 
cerned, but the newspapers had listened 
in and followed up the story with inter- 
views which gave Dr. Jackson some op- 
portunity to reply. The incident, how- 
ever, served to direct the attention of the 
public to the old controversy, and much 
more is likely to be heard on the subject 
before it is finally dropped. 


CONVENTION WELL ATTENDED 


The convention delegates, of whom 
there were about 165, were welcomed to 
the city on Oct. 12 by Mayor Foster, 
and a response was made in behalf of 
the bakers by Cecil Morrison, Ottawa. 
The delegates then heard reports from 
the president and the secretary cover- 
ing the year’s activities, which were fol- 
lowed by a paper prepared by Dr. R. E. 
Lee, of New York, and read by Robert 
Brooks, after which the convention pro- 
ceeded to appoint various committees. 
Delegates were then invited to luncheon 
as the guests of the allied trades. There 
was no oratory indulged in during the 
luncheon hour, but the time was enliv- 
ened by community singing. 

A. L. Boyd, of the Canadian Sheldon 
School, opened the afternoon program 
with an address on “Co-operation,” ap- 
plying his remarks to the baking organi- 
zations and the industry generally. 

R. P. Langford, of the Bowes Co., fol- 
lowed with a studied explanation of the 
workings of the Canadian treaty with 
Australia affecting the importation of 
fruits. Mr. Langford was able to show 
that the treaty was of no benefit to the 
consumer, since the public seemed to 
prefer other raisins than the Australian 
product which was not so well known in 
Canada. The duty simply became an 
added cost to the consumer, and did not 
materially help to promote empire trade. 

An address which was particularly in- 


teresting to the retail bakers was that 
given by J. M. Hartley, secretary of the 
Associated Bakers of America, who dealt 
with the growth of chain stores and the 
merchandising methods of some of the 
most progressive purveyors of foods. He 
showed how they created a demand for 
their products, and said that it was use- 
less for the retail baker to lament the 
fact that they were cutting into his 
business. It was up to the retailer to 
take some steps to deal with the prob- 
lem. No community baker, he said, could 
sit idly by and let these more aggressive 
concerns take away his livelihood. He 
must meet the situation with aggressive- 
ness of his own. 

A spirited talk on “Bakery Selling,” 
by Miss Dowling, concluded the after- 
noon’s proceedings. 


THE CONTESTS 


A greater interest was taken this year 
in the several contests on the program. 
The McIntosh Cup, a trophy donated by 
James McIntosh, St. Catharines, Ont., 
for the best decorated one-story wedding 
cake, was again won by J. A. Horrocks, 
Toronto. Mr. Horrocks had his name 
inscribed on the cup two years ago and 
demonstrated that he is a consistently 
good craftsman by repeating this year. 
F. I. Anson was the runner-up. Illness 
prevented F. J. Crowhurst, Boissevan, 
Sask., from finishing in the 14% hours al- 
lotted time, but he had the cake on exhi- 
bition next morning and was given a spe- 
cial prize by Mr. Dietrich. 

The judges of the decorated cakes were 
Alexander F. Chisholm, A. Brewer and 
Richard Lamothe. 

The Toronto Retail Cake Bakers’ As- 
sociation offered a silver cup for the best 
decorated one-story Christmas or birth- 
day cake. The trophy went to T. A. 
Sedgewick, of Toronto. 

The Allied Trades Association’s bronze 
shield for the best 4-lb Christmas cake 
was again competed for by a large num- 
ber of entrants, and went to Smith & 
McKay, Yorkton, Sask. T. H. Hooper, 
Peterborough, Ont., came second, and O. 
Griffith, Winnipeg, Man., third. 

The judges for the shield and the To- 
ronto retailers’ silver cup were J. M. 
Hartley, George W. Morgan and A. 
Miles. 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE HELD 


The second day’s proceedings opened 
with a round table conference under the 
guidance of H. E. Gignac. There were 
a number of problems submitted for the 
consideration of the conference, but little 
discussion was indulged in at the time, it 
being decided to have the questions and 
their answers carefully considered and 
given out to the trade press for publica- 
tion at a later date. 

A very carefully thought out and in- 
structive address was given by Wash- 
ington Platt, of the Canadian Milk 
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Products, on “The Border Line of 
Knowledge with Respect to Milk and 
Bread.” The paper showed a profound 
knowledge of the technical features of 
the subject on the part of the speaker. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting ad- 
dresses of the entire convention was that 
on “Bakery Advertising” given by T. 
Perkes, who stressed the necessity of per- 
sistency in advertising to drive the points 
home to the public. He reviewed the 
many ways of advertising a retail estab- 
lishment, and commended the idea of 
having visitors in groups make tours of 
bakery plants. He also dealt with win- 
dow trimming, and showed how an ap- 
peal could be made to the taste and to 
the sight. 

There were only three items on the af- 
ternoon program, the first being an ad- 
dress on “Variety of Breads” by D. P. 
Woolley. Then came Dr. R. G. Jackson 
with his address on “Diet and Exercise” 
which provoked the broadside from Dr. 
H. E. Barnard. The paper and its after- 
math took up about three quarters of an 
hour, which delayed the discussion on 
“Ways and Means of Continuing the As- 
sociation” under the guidance of J. J. 
Dutton. This discussion, however, lasted 
more than three hours, without anything 
more concrete resulting than that the 
matter be referred to the executive com- 
mittee for action. For some months the 
association has been maintaining, jointly 
with the Toronto Retail Cake Bakers’ 
Association, a permanent office and 
equipment for the secretary, which has 
entailed the expenditure of considerably 
more money than had previously been 
necessary. 

“The Important Part Sales People 
Play in the Baking Industry” was the 
subject of a talk by Miss Dowling which 
entertained the ladies in the evening. 
There was also a musical program and 
refreshments for the lady delegates, while 
the men spent the evening at a stag 
party at which the entertainment con 
sisted of vaudeville numbers, boxing ex- 
hibitions and singing. 


EDUCATION DAY 


The third day of the convention was 
designated Education Day, and the pro- 
gram called for a trip by busses to 
Guelph, Ont., where the new Canadian 
School of Baking is located. The en 
tourage got under way early in the 
morning, and arrived at Ontario Agri 
cultural College, where Trent Institute 
is located, shortly before luncheon. 

The delegates were again the guests of 
the allied trades, and had time before 
luncheon to witness the formal presenta 
tion of the school library reading room 
fittings to the Bread and Cake Bakers’ 
Association. The presentation was made 
by President Gordon Pendrith, and ac 
cepted on behalf of the bakers by Presi 
dent Dietrich. The library and reading 
room, which are well furnished, and a 
complete library of technical books, are 
the gifts of the allied trades association. 

The delegates lunched at the college 
dining hall, and afterward assembled at 
Massey Hall to hear a series of ad- 
dresses by members of the college staff 
on baking and allied subjects. Profes- 
sor Reynolds, president of the college. 
had as his subject “Technical Training 
for Practical Men,” and Professor Rob- 
ert Harcourt dealt with “The Necessity 
ot the Canadian School of Baking,” both 
of which addresses were particularly ap- 
propriate, considering the fact that the 
new school will be opened to students 
very shortly. About 20 students are ex- 
pected to enroll, and the curriculum pro- 
vides for both laboratory and practical 
work. The classes will consist alternate 
ly of a week in laboratory work and « 
week of practical baking. 

Professor Cesar gave an interesting 
address on the subject of “Bakery Free 
dom from Insects,” and was followed by 
Professor Jones on “Fermentation in th« 
Bakery.” : 

OFFICERS ELECTED 


The reception of the report of th 
nominating committee and the conse 
quent election of officers and presenta- 
tion of past president’s badge brought 
the convention to a close in time for the 
delegates to motor back to Toronto. 

The new officers are: president, J. J. 
Dutton, Peterborough, Ont; first vice 
president, F. G. Simmonds, St. Catha- 
tines, Ont; second vice president, Mrs. 
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A. McLaughlin, St. John, N. B; third 
vice president, J. Walker, Ottawa, Ont; 
fourth vice president, F. J. Crowhurst, 
Boissevan, Man; secretary, H. E. Trent, 
Toronto, Ont; treasurer, A. W. Car- 
rick, Toronto, Ont. 

Norman Tolton, vice president of the 
allied trades association, was elected to 
the presidency at the expiration of Gor- 
don Pendrith’s term. The allied trades 
association committee which was respon- 
sible for the arrangements for the enter- 
tainment of the bakers was composed of 
Ww. R. Finkle, N. Tolton, R. H. D. Sims 
and F, C, Copp. 





7 BAKER BROS. ENTERTAIN 
THEIR SALESMEN AT DINNER 


PirtssurGH, Pa.—The seventh annual 
banquet of the salesmen of the 7 Baker 
Bros., Pittsburgh, was held at the Hotel 
Chatham on Oct. 9, when over 125 were 
present. Seated at the speakers’ table 
were Louis J., Michal J., Frank J., Syl- 
vester J., William H. and Herman A. 
Baker. The only absent brother was 
Nicholas J., who is undergoing treatment 
at the Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 

Later there was a round table confer- 
ence, over which Michal J. Baker presid- 
ed. The first speaker was I. L. MacQueen, 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Association 
of Credit Men, who gave an interesting 


talk on “Salesmanship.” He was fol- 
lowed by J. A. Gherity, of the Recipro- 
cal Exchange, Kansas City, who spoke on 


“Insurance Bonus.” The closing speaker 
was William T. Harris, a director of the 
Sheldon School, Chicago, who gave a 
practical talk on “Successful Salesman- 
ship.” 

The speaking was interspersed with 
music by an orchestra and singing of 
popular songs by the salesmen and their 
guests. Louis J. Baker, president of the 
7 Baker Bros., in a brief talk thanked 
the salesmen for their co-operation 
throughout the past year, and stated that 
he hoped the coming year would mean 
much in the way of success and prosper- 
ity for them. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL BAKERY 
COURSE IN LOS ANGELES 


Los AnGeLEs, Cat.—The Southern Cal- 
ifornia Bakers’ Association, working in 
collaboration with the Los Angeles board 
of education, has evolved plans whereby 
a complete course in baking, from the 
rudimentary to the technical stage, will 
be taught to boys in Los Angeles public 
schools who elect to become bakers. The 
course will be started in the junior high 
schools, where the first principles will be 
taught, follow into the high schools, and 
when both courses are completed, instruc- 
tion will be given along technical lines 
at the new Frank Wiggins Trade School 
in this city. The plans as yet are tenta- 
tive, but they are fast being worked out, 
and the system is expected to be in op- 
eration by the beginning of school next 
September. 





HOTEL RECIPES GIVEN WITH BREAD 

Boutper, Coro.—The Ideal Bakery, 
Colorado Springs, incloses recipes of a 
famous Colorado hotel, the Brown Pal- 
ace, Denver, with its bread. Newspaper 
advertisements have played up the fea- 
ture, stressing the fact that the Brown 
Palace Hotel is famous from having 
played an active part in the early de- 
velopment of the state, and that wrapped 
along with each Kleen Maid double loaf, 
a recipe for one of the hotel’s famous 
bread dishes is to be found. 

' 
BAKERS HOLD LADIES’ NIGHT 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—Ladies’ night was 
celebrated by the San Bernardino Bak- 
ers’ Association at its meeting held at 
the Fontana (Cal.) Inn on Oct. 6. Over 
70 members and their families attended. 
A quartet furnished by the Cereal Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. entertained with vocal 
selections. Several professional enter- 
tainers gave selections. Community sing- 
ing was afterward led by Dixie Fields, 
and the program was concluded by danc- 
ing to the music of the Fontana colored 
jazz orchestra. 











J. E. Wellwood, one of the directors 
of Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast, 
spent a few days in London recently. 
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Bake Good Pies—Then Tell the Public 
By Ira R. Alexander 


IRST, to be successful in building 

up a big pie business, bake quality 

pies. Then, through different meth- 
ods of advertising, tell the general public 
of the fact. That is the formula that has 
been successfully used by the Puritan 
Pie Co., Denver, Colo. 

During the World War this firm ca- 
tered almost entirely to the restaurant, 
hotel and other downtown trade, due to 
the shortage of materials, and let the 
sale of pies to the homes of the city drop 
off to almost nothing. Then when the 
war was over and the firm felt the 
necessity of enlarging its sales field, it 
had to start all over and build up a 
business in the home field. When the 
war came to an end the firm was selling 
75 per cent of its pies to the downtown 
trade. Today it is selling about 60 per 
cent of its pies to the housewives of 
Denver, and its downtown trade hasn’t 
dropped off, either. 

Newspaper advertising is given as the 
reason for a big per cent of the in- 
creased sale to the homes of Denver, ac- 
cording to J. H. Winchell, manager of 
the company. The advertisements used 
to tell the people about the pies are at- 
tractively arranged, and each one tells 
its story in an interesting manner. 

When the Puritan Pie Co. first started 
its advertising campaign, two-column 
six-inch advertisements were used, and 
in some cases larger space. The adver- 
tisements that are being run at the 
present time are about the same size, 
although at times they are as small as 
one column by about seven inches. 

Copy is written to convey more than 
the mere fact that the Puritan Pie Co. 
is baking pies. One of the advertise- 
ments read: “Pies That You'll Be Proud 
to Sever. Why not take a vacation from 
baking? You'll find Puritan Maid Pies 
uniformly good, whether pumpkin, mince, 
fruit, custard or meringue. Try them 
and you'll always buy them. Grocers 
have Puritan Maid Pies.” 

Each advertisement has for its target 
a line drawing illustrating the message 
that the firm wants to put over. Then 
below this drawing appears the catch 
line that focuses attention and makes 


the reader want to see what follows in 
the printed message. For example, an 
advertisement recently showed a _ pie 
overshadowing nine city blocks. The 
catch line said: “A pie that covers nine 
city blocks.” 

The message read: “Think of it! Half 
as tall as Daniels & Fisher’s tower. It 
would weigh 1,380 tons! That would be 
the result of baking all the year’s out- 
put of Puritan Maid Pies into one huge 

ie! 

“This will give you a graphic idea of 
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the enormous number of Puritan Maid 
Pies consumed in Denver daily. 

“Six thousand Denver housewives have 
learned that Puritan Maid Pies are bet- 
ter than the ones they make themselves. 
Don’t Bake—Buy.” 

This made a very interesting adver- 
tisement to read, and shows that the 
Puritan people understand the art of 
advertising. 

Another advertisement read: “A lady 
phoned us just this week. She said: ‘I 
went to a club party, and just the day 
before found I was expected to take two 
pumpkin pies. I didn’t have time to bake, 
and so bought two Puritan Maid Pump- 
kin pies, which I took along as my own. 
My pies were highly complimented by 
several of the ladies present. I honestly 
believe they were the best pies there.’” 

An interesting series of advertise- 
ments recently was run by the Puritan 
Pie Co.—interesting to the housewife. 
They showed the cost of making a pie 
at home, and how money could be saved 
by buying a pie baked by the Puritan 
company. For instance the firm showed 
that it cost the housewife 27 cents to 
bake a rhubarb pie, while a pie just as 
good could be purchased from the Pur- 
itan company for 20 cents. In this series 
the cost of each item of material was 
given for both the crust and filler, and 
the cost of fuel also was added. This 
sort of advertising gave the housewife 
another excuse for not baking her own 
pies, and many new customers were 
added as a result. 

In all the Puritan advertisements the 
message is put over in a few words and 
the reading matter is split up into short 
paragraphs with plenty of white space, 
making them stand out prominently on 
the page and also making them very 
easy to read. 





SIGNING WITHOUT READING 

“One having the capacity and oppor- 
tunity to read a written contract, and 
who signs it, not under any emergency, 
and whose signature is not obtained by 
any trick or artifice of the other party, 
cannot afterwards set up fraud in the 
procurement of his signature to the in- 
strument.” 

This rule was applied by the Georgia 
supreme court in the case of Eliopolo vs. 
Eicholz (131 S. E. 889) in defeat of a ten- 
ant’s right to prevent the landlord from 
leasing near-by premises to a competitor 
of the tenant, on the ground that 
through inadvertence the complaining 
tenant’s lease failed to express a verbal 
agreement between the parties that the 
landlord would not let other property 
for a competing business. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 








Union Methods Upheld by New York Court 
By A. L. H. Street 


N the case of Public Baking Co. vs. 
[stern (215 N. Y. Supp. 537), the New 

York County supreme court, special 
term, decided that methods of a bakery 
workers’ union used to coerce plaintiff 
company to resume the employment of 
union labor were within the law. 

On expiration of a contract with the 
union, the company discharged its union 
employees. The union then caused pick- 
ets to parade in front of the company’s 
places of business bearing placards read- 
ing: 

“This union label means shorter hours, 
sanitary shops, and safety to customers. 
Workers and sympathizers, demand 
bread and rolls with the union label.” 

Refusing to continue an injunction 
against the union’s methods, the court 
said: 

“There was some public appeal in 
front of these places of business in the 
form of street meetings. The action 
was peaceful, the number of paraders 
(two) not unreasonable, and there was 
no violence. . . . 

“The case presents merely a novel case 
of the economic warfare resulting from 
an employer’s resistance to the attempt 
to compel him to employ union labor. 
The right of a union to make this at- 
tempt is at this time undeniable. It 
must, however, resort to no illegal means 


in its endeavor to consummate its ends. 
Members of a union are justified in re- 
fusing to work upon nonunion material 
- . +y and in refusing to work for em- 
ployers who hire nonunion labor or pat- 
ronize nonunion vendors. . . . They may 
not exercise concerted oppressive coer- 
cion upon the customers of the enemy 
they attack. . 

“The defendant had a right to make 
pacific appeal and use legitimate per- 
suasion in its endeavor to induce plain- 
tiffs customers and the ultimate con- 
sumer to purchase bread made by its 
members. There is no evidence what- 
ever here that the defendant resorted to 
threat, coercion, intimidation or fraud, 
which it is forbidden to use. It adver- 
tised to the buying public, before the 
plaintiff's places of business and of some 
of its customers, the merits of the bread 
made by union bakers; it accosted no 
customers; it interfered neither directly 
no indirectly with any person attempting 
to enter any place of business; it made 
no threat of sympathetic strike. De- 
fendant’s action was calculated merely 
to advance its own cause and procure 
employment for its own members. 
long as it kept its conduct within these 
bounds of the law, the fact that the plain- 
tiff was incidentally damaged thereby en- 
titled it to no legal redress.” 
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~ Business Notions for the ‘Baker By Wayne G. Martin, Jr 








XCELLENT working knowledge of 

the baking business, the use of high 

quality ingredients, and an attrac- 
tive store room, with wide-awake sales 
girls, are considered by many bakery 
owners to be all that is necessary for the 
successful operation of a 
plant. Undoubtedly, the 
foregoing are highly im- 
portant factors. How- 
ever, unless these factors 
are properly co-ordinated, there are 
likely to be many leaks in the business 
which will prevent the profits from being 
as large as they should be by the end 
of the year. The only way that an exact 
and accurate knowledge of the business 
can be obtained is through an efficient 
system of bookkeeping, without which no 
baker, regardless of whether he be a re- 
tailer or wholesaler, can get the most 
out of his enterprise. 

A system, to give an accurate picture 
of the business, need not be complicated, 
and, in fact, simplicity is desirable. But 
it must be complete. Many bakers who 
think they are-doing very well would be 
surprised at the’many little leaks that 
would at once show up with the installa- 
tion of an efficient system of bookkeep- 
ing. It might cost a little to have one 
properly installed, but the profits in the 
end would much more than pay this ex- 
pense, 


AN IMPOR- 
TANT PHASE 
OF BUSINESS 


* * 

CCIDENTS and their prevention are 

a big problem for every wholesale 
baker operating a fleet of trucks. It is 
impossible to estimate the annual dam- 
age done in the baking industry through 
lost time, actual mone- 
tary loss, and the crea- 
tion of unfavorable pub- 
lic opinion, as the direct 
result of traffic accidents. All workers 
are human, and employers in practically 
every line of business using delivery 
trucks have found it profitable to de- 
velop some method of award for the 
drivers who handle their daily work with 
the fewest number of accidents. The 
placing of a small, yet attractive, sign 
on all trucks which have not had a seri- 
ous accident for a certain length of time 
is one method of creating pride in the 
driver for his accomplishment and the 
desire to continue his good work, and at 
the same time creating favorable opinion 
for the bakery in the public mind, 

But even the utmost carefulness can- 
not always prevent accidents, and when 
one occurs the most important thing is 
to make the effects as minor as possible, 
For this purpose an emergency kit as 
part of the equipment of every truck 
might prevent many accidents from be- 
coming serious. 


MINIMIZING 
ACCIDENTS 


* ” 
(; VERY community in which wholesale 
bakers attempt to introduce their 
products in a period of expansion has 
two classes of merchants—those who are 
desirable as distributors of the baker’s 
breads and pastries, and 


SELLING those who are not, Nat- 
THE WRONG _ urally, it is to the desir- 
MERCHANT able class that the baker 

makes his first sales ap- 
peal. However, it is not always pos- 


sibe to induce a merchant to take on a 
new line or change from an old one dur- 
ing the first few calls the baker’s sales 
representatives make, 

It is then that the danger arises of the 
baker getting into difficulty in the new 
territory. Haste, or the desire to break 
into the new field as quickly as possible, 
may induce his sales representatives to 
go to some retailers who are willing to 
take on the line, even though they may 
not be the most desirable distributors in 
the community. The danger here is that 
the baker’s products may get into the 
hands of dealers who will use them to 
attract people to their stores, and _ sell 
them at cut prices, 

Whether justified or not, such action 
will almost invariably cause the bakery 
to come into ill repute with the other 
merchants of the community, and then it 





will be extremely difficult to regain the 
lost ground, It does not pay to take on 
any and every source of retail distribu- 
tion in a community merely for the sake 
of getting into the territory as soon as 
possible. This policy often will do more 
harm than good to the baker. 
. * 


ANY salesmen for large wholesale 

baking companies look over their 
territories, pick out the retail merchants 
who are, apparently, the leaders in their 
communities, get them to carry a certain 
number of loaves of 
bread daily from their 
plants, and consider their 
work successfully done 
when that has been accomplished. They 
no doubt are conscientious in their work, 
and believe they have done their best. 
That is a common belief of some sales- 
men. However, manufacturers and other 
employers of sales representatives are 
unanimous in the belief that the addi- 
tion of one selling hour per day by each 
salesman would increase the total sales 
volume many fold. It would make little 
difference when this extra selling hour 
was applied, whether it be early in the 
morning or late at night, just so long as 
it was put in. 

There has grown up a belief among 
salesmen that there are only a certain 
limited number of hours in the day when 
a prospect can be seen. Early morning, 
noon, and late afternoon have been ex- 
cluded from the working hours of many 
salesmen. The fact is that a trial will 
show that these are very favorable work- 
ing hours for the salesmen who are active 
then, as they will find fewer competitors 
around, and the buyer’s mind less taken 
up with the thought of getting rid of 
one man as quickly as possible so that he 
may see the salesmen who are waiting. 
A salesman will get much more consid- 
eration from a buyer if competitors are 
not waiting to gain his attention. 

Unfortunately, many of the older sales- 
men have become so firmly convinced 
that the day’s selling time is limited that 
they convey this idea to the younger 
men, who, otherwise, might be inclined 
to put in the extra hour of work on their 
own account. It is a difficult problem 
for the one in charge of sales to solve, 
for pep letters and other forced enthu- 
siasm of the same sort have become so 
common in the life of the average sales- 
man that little attention is paid to them. 

Probably the best way to obtain the 
extra working hours from the sales force 
is to convince the men that it is to their 
own financial betterment to give the mat- 
ter a trial. Experiences of other manu- 
facturers, and some bakers, have been 
such as to indicate that, once tried, the 
salesmen themselves will realize that ad- 
ditional efforts early in the morning and 
later in the afternoon will be profitable 
to them as well as to the bakery. 

* . 


COMPLETE 
COVERAGE 


T° many American manufacturers 
are apparently working on the theory 
that the best way to sell their products 
is to impress the prospective customer 
with the enormity, or importance, of 
the manufacturing firm. 


THE Their own interests are, 
BUSINESS naturally, in their busi- 
MAN’S ness, and frequently they 
INTEREST think the trade is as in- 


terested in their affairs 
as they themselves. This is a natural 
feeling. Every man considers his own 
business first, and believes it to be of 
the utmost importance, 

And right there occurs one of the best 
selling opportunities in business. If the 
manufacturer, and this includes the 
wholesale baker, will express an interest 
in the business of the retail grocer and, 
through offering helpful suggestions, as- 
sist him in the advancement of his own 
business, he will find that this is the best 
possible way to gain the friendship of 
the distributor. Every business man is 
primarily interested in his own business, 
and his feeling of friendship for those 





who are trying to sell him merchandise, 
whether it be bread or what not, will be 
in proportion to the interest the manu- 
facturers’ representatives display in his 
business. 
* * 
HE retail baker who has a good loca- 
tion for his business, untroubled by 
the competition of a fellow-baker situ- 
ated too close to his shop, is inclined to 
take matters as they are and accept the 
° trade that comes into his 
PREVENTING bakery as his by right of 
COMPETITION location. He is making 
products of fairly good 
quality, and he believes his customers 
are, or should be, satisfied. A complaint 
about the quality of his goods, or.the 
service in his store, may come to his ears 
now and again, but he accepts this as 
part of the human nature encountered 
in all buyers. 

Right there may be the beginning of 
his downfall. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the far-reaching harm done by the 
accumulation of a few minor complaints. 
They may result in the housewife turning 
to some other means than the neighbor- 
hood bakery for procuring her bread and 
pastries, or they may reach the ear of a 
baker in some other locality, who may 
decide that his present location is not a 
particularly profitable one and, because 
of the complaints he has heard, move 
into competition with the baker who for- 
merly had things his own way. 

In either case, the effects of dissatis- 
fied customers, even though their com- 
plaints are not largely justified, are far- 
reaching, and have caused the failure of 
many bakers. One of the most impor- 
tant activities for a bakery owner or 
manager is the prevention, or elimina- 
tion, of complaints from customers. The 
success of such work really is the life 
of the business, 

” * 


REQUENTLY a retail baker who 

has spent little or no money for ad- 
vertising decides that his business will 
profit from judicious expenditure along 
those lines, and lays aside several hun- 
dred or several thousand 
dollars for advertising. 
He knows his own busi- 
ness, he knows the best 
qualities of his products, and combines 
this knowledge in the creation of his ad- 
vertisements. However, he is not spend- 
ing money for advertising to sell himself 
on his own products, but that is exactly 
what he may do if he prepares his ad- 
vertising entirely from his own stand- 
point. The housewife is the one to whom 
the advertising is to appeal, and if it is 
successful her attitude must be carefully 
considered, 

Before placing any advertisements the 
baker should inquire from those who 
regularly buy his products what it is 
about them that are liked best, or what 
there is about his store that appeals most 
to the housewife. The knowledge thus 
gained, plus the baker’s own understand- 
ing of his goods, will provide a fund of 


ASK THE 
HOUSEWIFE 


information from which the most suc- 
cessful advertising may be prepared, 
* . 


RACTICALLY every retail grocer of 
any importance whatever carries one 
or more brands of bread. Many handle 
pastries. Bakery products are an im- 
portant and staple commodity in their 


stores and, indeed, in 
SELLING A many cases are often 
NECESSITY featured in the stores’ 
advertising. And _ yet 


there are salesmen for wholesale bakeries 
who call on grocers regularly, and al- 
ways go away with the request to corne 
back later, or leave with the grocer’s 
declaration that he “may take on the 
line some time in the future.” 

To make money, for which purpose 
every grocer is in business, the retail 
merchant must carry a stock of goois, 
Nine out of ten grocers have to carry 
bakery products, and if they are not 
bought from one firm they are from an- 
other. Such excuses for not buying as 
mentioned above are trivial, and bred 
salesmen should be fortified against 
them. Downright hard selling effort is 
the best means known for overcoming 
such procrastination on the part of buy- 
ers, and this effort is the dividing line 
between the successful and unsuccesstul 
salesman. 

* 7 


ROBABLY there is not a retail baker 
in the country but who watches the 
market closely, and buys his flour at 
prices which, supposedly, are at, or near, 
the low point of the crop year. If the 
market happens to coin- 
ADVERTISING cide with the judgment 
VS. GAMBLING of the buyer, the trans- 
action is considered a 
good one, and the purchaser is said to 
be a clever buyer. However, there is 
always great likelihood that the market 
will go in the wrong direction, from the 
standpoint of the baker, and then he 
suffers a loss on his raw materials. 

The fact is that flour bought in this 
manner, as most of it is in the baking 
industry, represents a good deal of price 
guessing. The baker either wins or loses. 
But many bakers, who take the longest 
chances on their buying, are willing to 
spend very little money in advertising. 
They say they are not sure it will prove 
profitable, and they are not willing to 
spend a few hundred or a few thousand 
dollars to determine if advertising would 
be a good investment for them. 

On all sides are concrete evidences of 
businesses, including bakeries, which have 
been materially helped to success by ac- 
vertising, but the baker fears that his 
will not profit accordingly. Yet he gam- 
bles every year on the purchase of a 
good part of his raw materials. The 
same usage of far-sighted judgment in 
the expenditure of money for advertis- 
ing as that used in the purchase of raw 
materials would yield a_ surprising!y 
large return on the investment, as his 
been discovered by many bakers who 
have tried it. 








The Story of a Successful Small Town Baker 
By Anna E. Jefferson 


chronicle the steady growth of a 
successful small town bakery and 


give the reasons thereof for making 
the grade in these days of big bakery 
combinations, without quoting names, 
may bear all the earmarks of a fairy 
tale. One of the partners was rather cau- 
tious about volunteering the necessary 
information. “I don’t mind giving out 
the story if it’s going to help some of 
the little fellows, but please keep names 
out of it. You see, if some of the big 
bakeries in my section of the country 
realize how they are neglecting this small 
town, they will exert their usual high 
pressure tactics and try to drive us out 





of business by slashing prices on a rui:- 
ous scale.” 

The name and address of this bakery 
have been lodged with the editor, and 
he has verified the story, which proves ‘t 
is based on facts and nothing but fact:. 

Seeing the possibilities of a paying 
business venture in the home baking 
field, this bakeshop was started seven 
years ago by three far-sighted men. At 
first they made only breads, cake:, 
doughnuts and cookies. From the fir:t 
they decided they would use the very 
best ingredients. Only fresh, honest-tc- 
goodness butter, cream, milk and eggs 
were allowed in the shop. This made the 
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Variety Keeps Interest Alive 





CINNAMON BUNS 


the children’s delight 


Take a dozen home 
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cost of production higher; consequently, 
their prices had to be above the general 
run where substitutes were used. House- 
wives soon discovered that they could 
get breads and cakes at this place that 
were “like Mother used to make,” and 
they were eager to buy them even at a 
higher price. 
HOME MADE CANDY DEPARTMENT 


Later an opening for home made 
candies presented itself, and this depart- 
ment was introduced. It immediately 
made a hit. Here, too, the prices had to 
be higher than most store candies com- 
manded, but the same wholesale ma- 
terials were used as in the baked goods, 
and good home recipes were followed in 
the making of these candies, so that to- 
day the shop has the reputation of pro- 
ducing the best home made candy in the 
ccunty, 


DELICATESSEN DEPARTMENT ADDED 


\gain, still later, in answer to repeated 
requests from patrons for prepared 
disies, these men opened the now popu- 
lar delicatessen department. This is still 
young, but is steadily growing as more 
aid more new dishes are added. On cer- 
tain days each week a different food is 
oficred: probably baked macaroni and 
cheese, or baked beans, country style, or 
potato salad, or any one of a large num- 
ber of good things. Here also there is 
no skimping of butter, eggs and cream, 
so the public does not hesitate to pay 
a little more for these foods that have 
a greater value on account of the right 
ingredients used in the making. 

{n answer to my question, “How do 
you account for such large sales of home 





made products when so many housewives 
make their own food products?” the 
partner we interviewed said: “A large 
number, especially the younger married 
women, are working away from home. 
They do not have time to do the bread 
baking, or any kind of baking, in fact. So 
they seek out the place that offers ‘home 
made cooking,’ and are glad to pay a 
little more for a palatable, rich, creamy 
food with the home made taste. 

“Then take into consideration another 
point. Gas bills run high, so it would 
not pay to heat the oven to bake a few 
things for the small family. If a large 
quantity of food were baked, it would 
spoil or become stale before it could be 
consumed. There would then be a loss 
of gas, food materials and time. In buy- 
ing home made bakery foods they can 
purchase any amount wanted, and it can 
be had when it is fresh and palatable. 
One half or one fourth a cake can be 
had as wanted; as few or as many 
cookies or doughnuts as wished for; a 
large or a small loaf of bread; a quart, 
pint or half pint of any of the foods 
from the delicatessen department. Not 
a morsel is wasted. Although the price 
may seem higher, it is economy in the 
long run to get the right amount of food 
needed and use it all, rather than to 
have left-overs.” 

These bakers do not believe in adver- 
tising sales. They have built up their 
business wholly on quality, service, 
friendliness, home flavored foods, cleanli- 
ness and display of their good mer- 
chandise. The floors, of tile, are wiped 
every day. The walls and ceiling are of 
snow white enamel, and everything is 


always spotlessly clean. The showcases 
and counters, windows and walls, and 
floors, are always “ready for company,” 
as it were. In the case of all foods pre- 
pared here, the proprietors strive to get 
good color along with good flavor, plus 
attractive shapes and decorations. These 
things aid largely in making sales. To 
please the eye usually means a sale. 


MAKING THE WINDOWS SELL 


As to window decorating, the partner 
in question stated that, with bakery 
goods, a few articles in the window 
would be unattractive, so he neatly piles 
all he can about the floor. He believes 
that a mass of baked goods, well colored 
and arranged in groups, is much more 
pleasing than a small amount would be. 


BEST SELLERS ARE HIGHER PRICED 


The high-priced cakes and foods are 
better sellers than the cheaper ones. 
There is no real way of accounting for 
this, only that the people must think 
them better or they would not be higher 
priced. All pies are 30c, whole cakes 
run from 20c up, doughnuts are 20c 
dozen, and cookies are from 20c to 35c 
dozen. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION FEATURES 


The day we gathered the material for 
this article, the three men under con- 
sideration were celebrating the twentieth 
anniversary of their grocery partnership, 
their store being next door to the bakery. 
Everything in both places was in birth- 
day raiment. Carnations and souvenirs 
were given to each one who came into the 
store that day, and coffee and wafers 
were served, but no one was asked to 


make a purchase. I’m sure that this 
birthday party brought many new friends 
to this bakeshop and grocery. They 
came in crowds, saw the artistic neatness 
of the place, tasted the unusually good 
things baked, and bought them to take 
home. The sales soared higher than ever 
that day. However, this bakeshop does 
not need to have parties to get trade. 
Its goods sell on their merits. 





NEW YORK RETAIL BAKERS 
MAKE EXHIBITION PLANS 

New York, N. Y.—At the last meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
New York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers a committee con- 
sisting of Adam Metz, A. Buehler, Jacob 
Roeser, Paul Seibold, H. Kipp, Albin E. 
Plarre, and Secretary G. E. Johnston, was 
appointed to handle publicity for the 
1927 exposition to be held in connection 
with the state convention. Mr. Plarre 
will also make preliminary arrangements 
with hotels and railroads. 

Mr. Metz called attention to the many 
changes that have been instituted in the 
department of health. The retail bakers 
took exception to the ruling whereby 
general practitioners are deprived of the 
right to issue health cards to bakery 
employees. The latter practice has 
proved quite satisfactory. Now 27 in- 
spectors are entitled to issue these 
ecards. An appeal will be made to James 
Walker, mayor of New York. 

A resolution was adopted at the meet- 
ing expressing appreciation of the retail 
bakers of New York to The Fleischmann 
Co. for bringing its traveling school to 
this city. 
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HERE is no guesswork in the up-to- 
oy) date bakeshop. All ingredients are 
mame twice, sometimes thrice, tested. There 
j is of course a certain skill in making 
} delicious cake, but this can be acquired 
) t.| by any intelligent baker anxious to 
increase his sweet dough sales. It is most important 
to use the very best and purest ingredients; they 
must be properly mixed; and the temperature and the 
baking process must be carefully watched. 

A great deal of the success of good cakes depends 
on careful mixing methods, and 1 believe I can give 
you a few hints in this connection that will be of 
value to you. 

1. Always cream sugar and shortening until 
it is very light before adding other ingredients. 
When creaming in a machine, stop the machine as 
often as necessary to scrape the sides of the mix- 
ing bowl. 

The lard and butter must not be too warm 
when mixing, otherwise the oil will come out and 
the batter will not get light. 

2. Add the eggs slowly, one or two at a time. 
This gives quality to the mix, and volume for 
profit. The eggs should be cold (about 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit) before being added to the batter. If 
they are warm, they lose strength and are apt to 
curdle the sugar and fat. 

&. Always dissolve soda, if called for, in milk, 
and add milk in slow portions after the eggs have 
been added to the batter. 

4. Winter wheat is the flour used for prac 
tically all cakes excepting puff pastry and certain 
special cakes. The flour must be well sifted with 
baking powder or cream of tartar, if they are 
included, and then mixed well, so that the bat- 
ter will be smooth. In sponge and butter sponge 
cakes the flour must be folded in very carefully 
by hand. If the machine is used for finishing, be 
sure to keep it at low speed. Overmixing makes 

the cake heavy and sticky. 


VELLOW LAYER CAKE 
An excellent cake that is attractive, delicious and 
quick seller is yellow layer cake. 


Ingredients 


Standard powdered sugar 6 Ibs 

Shortening and butter 4 Ibs 

Flour 9 Ibe Kees (half yolks) 2 qts 

Milk 2 qts Cream of tartar 4 07 
Soda 2 o% Mace, lemon grating 


Method 
Rub together thoroughly sugar, butter and short- 
ening. Add eggs slowly. Add milk with soda, Fold 
in flour with cream of tartar, and mix smooth. Bake 
in good heat. This mix makes about 48 8-inch layers, 
scaled 8 oz, (This same mix can be used very satis- 
factorily for flat cup cakes and loaf cakes.) 


MOCHA CREAM CAKE 
A popular cake the richness and delicious mocha 
flavor of which make it a favorite at dinner parties 
and holiday festivities is mocha cream cake. 


Ingredients 


Standard powdered sugar 3 lbs Corn starch % Ib 
Butter 2% lbs Winter wheat 2% Ibs 
Yolks 1 qt Baking powder 2% oz 
Milk 2% pte Lemon grating 1 


Method 
Cream the butter light with flour. Beat yolks and 
sugar, and add flavor. Add yolks to butter and flour. 
Now add one third of the milk and mix. Sift corn 
starch with baking powder and add. Add rest of milk 
and mix well, Bake in good heat in sheets or layers. 
Fill with jam or mocha cream. 


WALNUT LAYER CAKE 


Another cake that is appreciated by hostesses be- 
cause it is so well liked by their guests is walnut layer 
cake, Nut cakes are generally popular with the public, 
and ought to sell well in the fall. 


Ingredients 


Flour 3 ibs 

Baking powder % oz 
Walnuts, cut fine, 6 oz 
Vanilla 


Granulated sugar 2% Ibs 
Butter 1% Ibe 

Lard % Ib 

Kaus 1 at 


Method 
Cream butter, sugar and lard well. Then add the 
eggs, and fold in rest of the ingredients. Bake in 
greased and dusted tins in a medium oven. 


YEAST KAISED HOLIDAY FRUIT CAKE 


A most timely cake, and a delicious one, is yeast 
raised holiday fruit cake, which retains its freshness, 
is easy to serve and is a very satisfying dessert. 


Ingredients 

Cream: 
Brown sugar 3 Ibe Butter 3 Ibs Eggs 1 at 

Add, while creaming, 2% oz mixed spices. Add 
14 lbs basic sweet dough. (Basic sweet dough should 
be rubbed in thoroughly before the addition of other 
ingredients.) Add slowly, creaming thoroughly, 1% 
pts molasses. Dissolve % oz soda in 1 pt milk. Add 
milk and soda to the above mix. 

Meanwhile clean and soak: 
Raisins 3 lbs 


Pineapple pieces 2 Ibe 
Citron 1 Ib 


Lemon peel % Ib 
Currants 3 Ibs 
Figs 2 Ibs 
Orange peel % Ib 
Soak the above fruit in fruit juice (cherry if pos 
sible), which has been thickened with corn starch. 
Add: 
Whole wheat flour 5 Ibs 
Bake carefully in paper-lined molds at a tempera 


Fruits (as above) 12 lbs 











Diamarsh Delights 
































ture of 300 to 320 degrees Fahrenheit. Time of baking 
will depend upon size of cake made. 


COCONUT ROLLS 
In giving you the formulas for basic sweet dough 
rolls, I have neglected to mention coconut rolls, which 
are always first-rate sellers. 


Method 

Add 4 oz shredded coconut, previously soaked in 
milk, to four or five pounds of the basic sweet doug), 
Work the coconut well, then scale off into rolls of 
the desired size. Make up either round or pointed, 
give proof, wash with egg wash, and bake to a light 
brown. When baked, ice and sprinkle on a little 
toasted coconut before the icing becomes dry. 

You can feature this roll as a special, as it is d 
lightfully appetizing with tea and coffee or with dc 
sert. 

So many bakers find Diamalt cookies an excellent 
source of profit that I am giving you a couple of 
particularly desirable ones that are very popular with 
children. 

DIAMARSH DELIGHTS 

Dress up the bottom side of individual malt vanilla 
wafers with malt marshmallow, using large-sized plain 
round tube. 
to cover the wafer as illustrated. 


Enough marshmallow should be used 
Sprinkle on riced 
coconut or sugar immediately. 
Malt Marshmallow Ingredients 
(Giranulated sugar 1 Ib Gelatine % oz 


Glucose 2% o% Bolling water 9 oz 
Diamalt 8% oz 


Method 

Dissolve gelatine in boiling water, add to sugar in 
mixer, then add glucose and Diamalt, and beat until 
light. 

DIAMAKSH SANDWICHES 

Dress up the bottom side of individual malt vanilla 
wafers with malt marshmallow, using large-sized plain 
round tube. Lightly press another wafer on_ top. 
When made, malt marshmallow filling should be about 
the same thickness as a wafer. 

See that your malt cookies are neat and attractive. 
If they are as good to look at-as they are to eat, they 
will sell more rapidly and profitably than almost any 
other product you can make. Increased sales and 
profits have resulted from the sale of these cookies in 
many bakeries. Join the ranks and get your share of 
the profits that should rightfully be coming to you. 

HOME MADE BUTTERSCOTCH 


i} lbs loaf sugar 
“% oz cream of tartar 
Oll of lemon 


1 pint of water 
12 oz butter 


This is an old-fashioned recipe, but a good one if 
well made. Put the sugar to soak in the water long 
enough beforehand so that it is dissolved, now add the 
cream of tartar and place on the gas ring and bring 
quickly to the boil. Remove whatever scum there 
may be, and then boil to 800 degrees by the sugar 
hoiler’s thermometer. Have the butter ready run to 
oil, remove the sugar from the fire, allow the top heat 
to blow off, then pour the melted butter into it and 
stir well. Add a very little oil of lemon, mix well in, 
and return to the fire long enough only for the butter 
to boil through the boiling. A very little practice will 
enable you to know exactly when this has been accom 
plished. The addition of the butter will cause th: 
batch to rise very much indeed; you will therefore be 
wise to have a pan large enough to allow for that 
When the boiling is ready, pour out into greased shal 
low pans to the thickness of about half an inch. When 
nearly set mark off into divisions with a knife, then 
when quite cold break up into the marked cubes. Al 
low to get cold and hard, then pack away in airtight 
tins, 

If real dairy butter is used in this recipe it will 
produce a butterscotch of a first class quality, one that 
will recommend itself by its essential goodness. The 
writer created quite a trade for this line without using 
a window display.—The British Baker. 
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T this time of the year most of the 
bakers make their fruit cake for 
the holiday season. For fruit cake 

it is advisable to use the new stock of 
dried fruits now available. The fruit 
cake shown in this issue is covered with 
marzipan paste and finished with a choco- 
late painting. 


DARK FRUIT CAKE 
Formula and Method (44 Ibs) 

Scale into a bowl: 
10 Ibs seeded raisins 5 Ibs currants 

k out the stems and small stones and 
wash before putting them into the bowl 

% Ib ground lemon peel 

% Ib ground orange peel 

: Ibs sliced or ground citron 

t Ibe roasted blanched almond nuts 

} lbs ground figs 3 Ibs pitted dates 

2 oz ground cinnamon 

oz ground allspice % oz ground ginger 
, oz ground mace % oz ground cloves 

1 pt brandy flavor 
Mix together thoroughly. Cover with 
t cloths and leave stand overnight. 
[The next morning scale into another 
howls 
1 oz soda 


4 lbs sugar 
3 Ibs butter 
Cream these ingredients together very 
ht. Rub into the mix 142 qts eggs, 
ling them 8 at a time. Stir into the 

1 pt molasses. Sieve into the mix 

lbs winter wheat flour. Fold in by 
id until the mix is smooth, Now add 

above fruit mixture and mix thor 
oughly. 
Scale into paper lined tins and bake in 
en at 275 degrees Fahrenheit. After 

fruit cake has been in the oven 45 
iinutes to an hour, depending upon the 
ve of the cake, turn on 2 Ibs steam and 
leave it on for an hour or so. When the 
fruit cake comes out of the oven, wash it 

top with gum arabic wash. This will 
ive it a permanent gloss. 

GUM ARABIC WASH 
Scale into a small kettle: 

1 pt hot water 

3 0% powdered gum arabic 
Place it on the fire and stir continually 
until it is in solution, and comes to a 
boil. Take off of fire and strain through 
i cloth. It is then ready for use. 

When you cover fruit cake with marzi 
pan paste, wash the cake on top and 
sides with a sugar wash before apply- 
ing the marzipan paste. Dust the bench 
with corn starch, and roll out the marzi- 
pan paste about % in thick. Cut out a 
round piece with the cake pan, and place 
it on top. Then cut a strip as wide as 
the side of the cake, long enough to go 
ali the way around, ‘Take a small camel’s 
hair brush and paint the top half with 
melted butter. Now outline the castle 
with chocolate decorating icing. After 
the castle has been outlined, take the 
camel’s hair brush and shade in your 
scene with melted chocolate. Roll out 
a round strip of marzipan paste long 
enough to go all the way around the top 
of the cake. Wash the top edge of the 
cake with sugar wash, and place this 


coes 
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Marzipan-Covered Fruit Cake with Chocolate Painting 


strip on the edge. While this paste is 
still soft, finish the strip to represent a 
border. The same kind of a _ border 
should be placed around the bottom edge 
of the cake. 
MARZIPAN PASTE 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
2 lbs almond paste 
Break the almond paste into small 
pieces and rub the yellow of the rind 
and juice of 1 lemon into it. Now rub 
1 egg white into the almond paste. 
Sieve 1 lb powdered sugar into the mix, 
and work it in. Add another egg white, 
and work it into the mix. Sieve another 
pound of powdered sugar into the mix, 
and work it in until you have a smooth 
stiff paste. It is then ready for use. 
Marzipan paste is used to cover wed- 
ding cakes before icing them. It will 
keep the icing moist. It can also be used 
to make marzipan fruits and flowers. 
SUGAR WASH 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a small kettle: 
2 Ibs granulated sugar 
Stir until it is in solution, and place 


1 pt water 








The Public and Bread Quality 
By R. N. Holt 


In Siebel Technical Review 


NOTHER question arises in this 
A connection, namely, has the baker 

anything to do with the decline in 
bread eating? Is the people’s taste for 
bread affected in any way by quality? 
(Juality in bread depends upon two dis- 
tinct matters: (1) The quality of the 
flour used, and (2) the skill and experi- 
ence of the baker. It is impossible to 
inake good bread out of poor flour, and 
there are many bakers today who hon- 
estly believe that flour is not what it 
vas or ought to be. 

It is not said that all the bread of the 
past was good bread, but it is more than 
possible that there was a goodness about 
longer process bread that the people ap- 
preciated without knowing much about it, 
and if the loaf happens to be an extra 
xood one, you will find yourself eating 
much more of it. It is right, then, to 
say that bread quality directly affects 
consumption. 

Can anything be done to improve the 
consumption of bread? There are many 
bakers who rightly or wrongly believe 
that the present plan of bleaching and 


“discussion. 


improving flour by the addition of chem- 
icals is the root of the whole trouble; 
that part of the subject may be left for 
There are also many bakers 
who believe that our present modern 
process of making bread is responsible 
for any decline there may be in bread 
eating, and it is admitted by most bakers 
that the modern loaf will not keep fresh 
so long as the old-fashioned one. 

The public demands flavor, and a nice, 
appetizing appearance; it gets the 7 
pearance all right, but does it get the 
flavor? Flavor is very important, and 
depends upon three matters: (1) It is as- 
sociated with good flour; (2) it is asso- 
ciated closely with correct fermentation 
and manipulation; (8) it is associated 
with moistness of the crumb as well as 
crispness of the crumb. Are we, on the 
whole, baking as good quality flour as we 
should, and is the flour as good as it pre- 
tends to be? Or are we buying flour in 
the same way as the public buys bread, 
namely, by appearance, and, as a conse- 
quence, are we trying to make bricks 
without straw? 


it on the fire. Wash down the sides of 
the kettle with a damp cloth, and bring it 
to a boil. Take it off of the fire, and 
cool, It is then ready for use. 


CHOCOLATE DECORATING ICING 
Formula and Method 

Take a small bow! with melted choco- 
late in it and add slowly a little warm 
sugar wash, stirring it continually. Now 
add a little more sugar wash. Continue 
this method until the mix is stiff and 
starts to break down. Be careful that 
you do not add too much sugar wash 
after it reaches this stage, as it will then 
be soft and runny. 
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This formula makes a close grain jelly 
roll with good keeping qualities 


JELLY ROLL 
2 Sheets 18x2%6x1 Inches 
Formula and Method (8 Cuts) 
Scale into a bow! and mix dry: 
% oz salt % os soda 
3 oz milk powder 
2% ibs granulated sugar 
Add 1 pt egg yolks, and beat this up 
light. Now add % qt water with 15 cc 
of lemon extract in it, and stir into the 
mix. Sieve into the mix 2% Ibs winter 
wheat flour with 1 oz cream of tartar in 
it. Fold into mix until smooth. Add 2 
oz melted butter, and beat into mix 
thoroughly. This mix requires a goud 
beating after the butter has been added. 
Divide equally into 2 paper lined flat 
pans. Bake in an oven at 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and bake very light. After 
baking, as soon as taken out of the oven, 
turn them over on a flour sack on the 
bench. Remove the paper and cover the 
surface with jelly, and roll up with the 
sack while it is hot. Then roll it back into 
the sack with the seam on the bottom, 
and leave it stand until it is cool. Ice 
the top and sides with a thin white icing, 
and roll into macaroon coconut or finely 
grated nuts. It can also be iced with 
chocolate icing or sold plain. 


CANADIAN TRADE PLANS TO 
DISCUSS FLOUR CONTRACTS 


Toronto, Ont The Bread and Cake 
Bakers’ Association of Canada will ap 
point a committee to discuss, from time 
to time, with the Canadian National 
Millers’ Association the problems arising 
out of the new contract terms. The old 
lZ-month flour contract that had existed 
for some years was lately cut down to 
four months, which necessitates the 
smoothing out of many difficulties aris 
ing from the change. 


LICENSE INCREASE PROPOSED 

New York, N. Y.—The Canastota vil 
lage board proposes to increase from $25 
to $100 the annual license fee required 
of out-of-town bakers The merchants’ 
committee started the movement, due to 
the fact that of 23 different brands of 
bread marketed, eight were sold by out 
of-town companies , 


The Importance of Fermentation Control 


From the Current Red Star Yeast Bakery Bulletin 


ERMENTATION is the life of the 
F baking industry. This has been 

stated repeatedly and cannot too 
often be brought to the mind of the bak 
er. Ability to determine the correct fer- 
mentation time of a flour for his prod 
ucts determines the baker’s success. 
Lack of it spells failure. 

Methods of finding the fermentation 
time of flour have been given and the 
correct time can be found, but it must 
be borne in mind that as conditions 
change in a shop with warmer or colder 
weather, or a wetter or drier atmosphere, 
the fermentation time is bound to change. 

The successful baker will so manage 
his shop day after day as to be correct 
in his determination of the fermentation 
time of the flour used in making the 
product wanted. He will use reason in 
this and not rely on guesswork. 

There have been and are many prac- 
tices or methods of judging fermenta- 
tion time. Some bakers make the claim 
that they can tell when a dough is ready 
by feeling of it. They must admit, how- 
ever, that this practice fails quite often. 
Nearly every baker has seen the most 
promising and silkiest of doughs turn out 
poor bread, and also has seen dough of 
questionable condition turn out very fine 
bread. 

In order to support and better control 
dough fermentation, there has been de- 
veloped air conditioning apparatus which 
controls the temperature and humidity of 
the air circulating in the dough room. 
This sgpensies works automatically very 
efficiently, and requires for its operation 
both refrigeration and steam. 

During the winter months the air needs 
to be increased in temperature, since the 


dough rooms are to be kept at from 78 
to 80 degrees Fahrenheit. The air is 
passed over steam coils in the presence 
of water, where it collects the required 
amount of moisture. In summer the air 
passes over brine coils or some other re 
frigeration device to reduce the tem 
perature. The result is that the air of 
the dough room has the same tempera 
ture and humidity the year around, The 
evaporation of water and loss or gain 
in heat are automatically controlled so 
that the humidity and temperature do 
not vary. It can easily be seen how this 
gives a uniform rate of fermentation, 
and if nothing else varied, the same iden 
tical fermentation time could be used 
throughout the year. But since the fer 
mentation requirement of the flour which 
Mother Nature has given us through the 
wheat changes during the crop year, and 
variations are made in some of the other 
bread ingredients, it requires fermenta 
tion knowledge in addition to rather ex 
pensive equipment to make good bread. 

It is generally accepted that sponges 
and doughs must not be run at a tem 
perature above 80 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It is possible, however, for one well ac 
quainted with fermentation to step the 
dough temperature up one or two de- 
grees at a time, learning by close obser 
vations to make just as good bread at 
86 or 88 degrees Fahrenheit as at 78 to 
80. This is not contrary to yeast action, 
since the optimum yeast activity is 88 
degrees Fahrenheit. Of course it will 
be necessary to reduce the fermentation 
time with each increase in temperature. 
One can easily see how this will reduce 
the amount of ice or refrigeration neces- 
sary during mixing. 














By John P. Broderick 


various uses to which flour may be 

put constitutes an important part of 
the course of instruction in the home eco- 
nomics department of the Minneapolis 
public schools, according to Francis R. 
Kelley, supervisor of that division of edu- 
cation. Studies are made of the general 
rules governing leavening, batter and 
dough making, proper combination of 
flour and liquids, and cereal cooking. The 
advantages of commercial bread over 
home made bread are also considered, and 
visits are made to some of the larger bak- 
ing establishments. 

As soon as the theory has been mas- 
tered, the course resolves itself into work 
of a practical nature, and the students 
are divided into groups in the school 
kitchens and set to work preparing family 
size luncheons. Especial attention is given 
to the making of quick breads, and drop 
and pour batters. Ordinarily not more 
than one lesson is devoted to yeast bread 
making, particularly in those school dis- 
tricts where the parents buy all of their 
bread from bakeries, in which case the 
making of yeast bread is often dispensed 
with altogether. 

“In certain school districts where the 
parents make the greater quantity of 
bread themselves we sometimes devote 
more than one lesson to yeast bread mak- 
ing,’ Miss Kelley explained. “But where 
the parents use bakers’ bread entirely, 
frequently no such lesson is included. We 
feel that the children should know how to 
select a loaf of commercially made bread 
rather than be skilled in bread making.” 

Pop-overs, wheat, corn meal and gra- 
ham muffins, baking powder and pin 
wheel biscuits, white cake, orange cake 
and shortcake, cinnamon and Parker 
House rolls, griddle cakes, waffles, Scotch 
scones, and various kinds of pie are 
among some of the products of the home 
economics classes. 

Courses in this study are given in 16 
elementary schools, being a required sub- 
ject in the seventh and eighth grades. 
The study is also on the curriculum in 
junior and senior high schools. In the 
ninth grade and in the senior high schools 
the course is elective, and is, according to 
Miss Kelley, very popular with the stu- 
dents. Some boys are enrolled, studying 
toast making and methods of preparing 
light luncheons for invalids in the event 
that they might some time be called upon 
to do such work in case of illness in their 
families. The girl members of the classes 
are coached in the art of preparing gen- 
erally well-balanced meals. 

“The quick breads for these meals are 
usually made by the students,” Miss Kel- 
ley said. “However, the yeast bread is 
more frequently purchased from the bak- 
eries, about half of this being white. As 
I feel that more and more people in Min- 
neapolis are buying their yeast bread, we 
stress only the quick breads.” 

In the elementary school classes, when 
the work has become sufficiently ad- 
vanced, the children prepare luncheons 
for the teachers. Members of the classes 
are divided into groups of twos, and each 
pair submits a menu for a given luncheon 
date, a month ahead. In the majority of 
the submitted plans, some batter and 
dough work is included, sometimes the 
luncheon being built around a flour prod- 
uct. 

Classes in the junior-senior high schools 
review the work learned in the grades in 
addition to acquiring a knowledge of 
more complicated recipes as the subject 
is studied more deeply. Leavening meth- 
ods with’steam and air, and the chemical 
agents, soda and acid, are discussed as 
the course advances. 

In the senior high schools the study of 
foods and cooking is divided into four 
terms. These are subdivided into units. 
In the first term four weeks are devoted 
to a thorough study of batters and dough, 
including the making of griddle cakes, 
muffins, puddings, various plain cakes, 
baking powder biscuits, rolled cookies, 
ginger snaps, doughnuts, and pie crusts. 
One week of this term is also taken up 
with the theory necessary for bread bak- 
ing, rolls being made, instead of bread, 


JA vectons eree consideration of the 





in those districts where the parents use 
the bakery product exclusively. 


Study in the third unit of the second 


term is concerned with good food re- 
quirements for different members of fam- 
ilies, stress being laid upon the necessity 
of proper amounts of vitamins. Flour 
products figure prominently in menus 
submitted, with a view to illustrating 
proper combinations of food suitable for 
all members of a family. 

Experiments to determine the gluten 
and starch content of flour are conducted 
in the fourth term—a gluten ball being 
baked. Steam as a leavening agent is 
studied in the process of making pop- 
overs and cream puffs. Detailed atten- 
tion is given to the making of the more 
complicated quick breads. A study of 
bakery products as to sanitation and food 
value is made, score cards for the judg- 
ing of bread being prepared. The pur- 
chasing of bread is included under effi- 
cient methods of marketing in the fourth 
term of the course. 





BROOKLYN BAKERS CELEBRATE 

New York, N. Y.—The fifteenth anni- 
versary of the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ 
Purchasing Association was celebrated on 
Oct. 5. Martin Keidel, president, wel- 
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Public School Pupils Study Advantages 
of Commercially Baked Bread 














Home Economics Kitchen in a Minneapolis Junior-Senior High School 


fore the arbitrators, and, the tenant not 
having been notified of the time and 
place of the hearing, and not having 
been present, it was specially erroneous 





Members of a High School Class in Home Economics Preparing Luncheon 


comed those in attendance. A clock was 
presented by the Ladies’ Circle to the 
association. 

At a recent meeting of the association, 
Walter D. Scheppelmann and John J. 
Casey, of The Fleischmann Co., outlined 
the benefits of the Fleischmann school, 
urging all bakers to attend. 





VALIDITY OF ARBITRATION 

There is no doubt that arbitration of 
commercial disputes is steadily supplant- 
ing the slow, intricate and expensive ma- 
chinery of the courts, but a decision of 
the Kentucky court of appeals shows 
that an attempt to arbitrate may itself 
stir up litigation if fairness and com- 
mon sense be omitted from the proceed- 
ings. 

In the case of Salisbury et al. vs. Mod- 
ern System Bakery (284 S. W. 994), it 
appeared that plaintiffs had been de- 
fendant’s landlords. On termination of 
the tenancy a dispute arose as to the 
tenant’s liability for unpaid rent and for 
damages on account of injury to the 
premises. The parties agreed in writing 
to submit the controversy to two arbitra- 
tors, one of whom was selected by each 
side. If the arbitrators should fail to 
agree they were to select an umpire, but 
they chose an umpire without first at- 
tempting to agree between themselves. 
One of the arbitrators and the umpire 
met and made an award in favor of the 
landlords, who sued to enforce it. The 
court of appeals set the award aside on 
account of the following mentioned ir- 
regularities in the arbitration proceed- 
ings: ; 

This being a common-law arbitration, 
the parties were entitled to be heard be- 


for the umpire and the landlords’ arbi- 
trator to proceed to an award without 
the tenant’s arbitrator being present, al- 
though that arbitrator had been notified 
of the time and place of meeting. 

“The law favors and encourages the 
settlement of controversies by arbitra- 
tion, and arbitrators are not expected or 
required to always follow the strict and 
technical rules of law, but they must 
proceed with due regard for the rights of 
the parties,” said the court. (See “The 
Miller and the Law,” Sec. 499.) 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





INSPECTION ORDERED 

Duturn, Minn.—The council of Hib- 
bing, Minn., has passed an order for the 
inspection of bakeries delivering bread 
in that village. Complaint of insanitary 
methods in handling bread delivered to 
customers there by some bakers caused 
this action to be taken. 





OSWEGO BAKERS OBJECT 
New York, N. Y.—Oswego bakers 
have objected to the granting of an ap- 
plication made by the Black Bakery Co., 
Fulton, for a license to distribute bread 
from house to house within Oswego 
limits. 








Successful Slogans for the Bakery 
By Ernest A. Dench 


HE baker with a clever slogan is 
the envy of the baker who lacks one 
or whose is too feeble. or common- 
place to perform its proper function. A 
slogan, although the shortest, is the hard- 
est advertising copy to write. A nine- 
word sentence is designated by slogan- 
izers as the limit in length. Go beyond 
it, and the public will have a job mem- 
orizing the message. The shorter it is, 
the easier the slogan will register. Say- 
ing something worth while and saying it 
so that it expresses the outstanding char- 
acteristic of your bakeshop—that’s the 
mission of the slogan. A rather difficult 
order to fill, and which explains why 
some bakers steer their businesses along 
without this helpful form of publicity. 
As the slogan selection is a knotty one, 
why not seek outside aid? The public, 
for instance. “What does the Man in the 
Street or the Woman in the House know 
about publicity?” you may ask. You 
never can tell. Sometimes a business man 
keeps his advertising nose so close to 
the grindstone that his copy goes over 
the heads of the public, or fails to con- 
sider their possible reaction. When that 
happens, money has been expended in 
vain. In the parlance of the showman, 
“Give the public what it wants.” 


A SLOGAN CONTEST 


Often the very message you have long 
sought will come to light in a slogan con- 





test. Such a contest, judging by the 
many which have come to our notice, 
never fails to arouse a lot of interest 
and attention. Almost every human be- 
ing feels he has another “Eventually, 
Why Not Now?” or “Say It With Flow- 
ers” or “Gifts That Last,” in his cranium, 
and fully expects to see his slogan adopt- 
ed, with the additional inducement of the 
first prize, which may range from $10 
to $100, depending on the size of the 
concern offering the money. 

The most disagreeable feature of a 
slogan contest is the disgruntled com- 
petitor—and he or she may run into the 
hundreds. It is only human for the run- 
ners-up to consider their suggestions far 
superior to the chosen slogan. Valu- 
able trade may be lost on this account. 
Unless you feel your business is big 
enough to withstand these hard knocks, 
the contest idea had better be left alone. 


THE ART OF ADAPTATION 


There is possibly a better way to get 
your slogan, if inspiration is lacking or 
needs the right kind of stimulation. 
“What harm would there be if I based 
my slogan on one used by an out-of-town 
baker, one located sufficiently far away 
for my trade to remain ignorant of the 
fact that I ‘swiped’ it?” queries a baker 
in the Northwest. No harm at all, only 
there is seldom a slogan made to fit an- 
other bakery without a few changes. 
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The slogan is highly individualized, or 
ought to be, as it was originated with a 
particular bakery in mind. 

These pearls of wisdom were dropped 
from the editorial typewriter of Printers’ 
Ink, the well-known advertising weekly: 
“Executives must learn not to expect to 
find ideas made to order especially for 
their businesses. The most they can ex- 
pect is to find some that they can adapt 
to their own lines. The art of adapta- 
tion is the secret of successfully using 
ideas from outside sources.” 

This common sense expression was pub- 
lished in the American Paint and Oil 
Dealer: “Unless a man puts originality 
into his business, stamps his individuality 
upon it, he is lacking one of the most 
important attributes of success. The 
original man is never a mere copyist, 
and yet originality is but the intelligent 
adaptation of the ideas of others. . 
Study whatever you would like to use, 
piace your own thought upon it, and you 
will get use, profitable use, out of it.” 

Using the process of elimination, we 
have corraled some choice batches of 
bakery slogans from a wide area. They 
fail into several main classifications, ac- 
cording to the outstanding characteristic 
of the individual bakery. 


THE PURITY APPEAL 


he most popular slogan embraces an 
appeal for purity. This type seems to 
predominate, not only in the bakery 
trade, but also in conjunction with gro- 
ceries, meat markets, milk dealers, con- 
fectioners and restaurants. Purity is 
sought by the discriminating consumer, 
so whatever phase of this in which you 
excel is good slogan copy. Here’s the 
line-up on this important subject: 

Baked in Sight by Men in White 
Kolb’s, Allentown, Pa. 

Where Quality and Purity Excel— 
L.inder’s Bakery, Anderson, Ind. 

Perfect Bread from Perfect Ovens— 
Hanscom’s Bakery, Philadelphia. 

Nothing but Cleanliness—Natchez Bak- 
ing Co., Natchez, Miss. 

As Pure as the Milk You Drink— 
Kolb’s, Akron, Ohio. 

Clean as Mother’s Kitchen—Modern 
Grocery, Wahoo, Neb. 

Erie’s Finest Pure Food Store—Dona- 
hue’s, Erie, Pa. 

The Cleanest Bakeries in New Eng- 
land—Barker’s, Bridgeport, Conn. 

America’s Finest Bakeshop — Royal 
Bakeries, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

INTERPRETATIONS OF QUALITY 

Running almost neck and neck in pop- 
ularity is the quality appeal. Goodness, 
flavor and the best ingredients all come 
under the general heading of quality. 
That there are more ways than one to 
express quality will be gleaned from the 
examples that follow: 

Baked Goods of the Highest Quality 

No Substitutes Used—H. B. Hems- 
trought, Utica, N. Y. 

Junker’s Products Famed for Their 
Goodness—Jules Junker, Philadelphia. 

Better Bread. Better Pastry. Better 
Cakes—Quality First— Rhea’s, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Little Baker Says: “Eat Schaible’s 
Best Yet Bread”—Schaible’s, Allentown, 
Pa, 

Runkel’s Bread: You Will Never 
Know How Good It Is Until You Try 
{t—Runkel’s, Elizabeth, N. J. 

A Little Better than the Best—Grand- 
ma’s Doughnut Kitchen, Winnipeg, Man. 

Where Quality Counts Above Every- 
thing Else—Electric Bakeries, Baltimore. 

Home of Everything Good That’s 
Baked — Hunt’s Baking Co., Athol, 
Mass. 

Where the Good Things to ,Eat Come 
rom—Century Bakeries, Lansing, Mich. 

Quality First—Mrs. Simmons’ Home 
Bake Shop, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Ask for Kwality Bread—It Has the 
i‘lavor—Kwality Baking Co., Chicago. 

The Bread with the Flavor—James M. 
\ird, Ltd., Montreal, Ont. 


“HOME MADE” ANGLE 


The home made allusion to bakery 
products. has been badly abused, and 
there isn’t the punch in it that there used 
to be. Whether it is good publicity for 
the baker to compare his goods with 
those made in the home kitchen is hard 
to say, but, at all events, exaggerated 
claims should be avoided, and, instead, 
the argument couched in restrained lan- 
guage. Here are several such slogans: 
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IMMERMAN’S Bakery, Mexico, one of the most modern plants 

in Missouri, recently was twice awarded the silver trophy of the 
Quality Bakers of America. An exterior and three interior views of 
the establishment are shown above. Elmer McGee is manager. 
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The Bread That Stopped Home Bak- 
ing—MclIntosh, St. Catherine’s, Ont. 

First Class Home Made Baking— 
Shields Bros., Toronto, Ont. 

Holmes to Homes—Holmes Bakery, 
Washington, D. C. 

Takes You Back to Younger Days— 
Conklin’s Bakery Co., Decatur, Iil. 

That Good Old-Fashioned Taste—Dor- 
sey Baking Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 





WHAT'S YOUR SPECIALTY? 

Some bakers, in their choice of a slo- 
gan, prefer to cash in on their specialty. 
It may be party cakes, rye bread, pies, 
pastry or cookies, and this theme can be 
used without displacing a slogan for ad- 
vertising the bakeshop in a general way. 
By this we mean that the specialty slo- 
gan can be confined to the advertising of 
the particular product, rather than em- 
bodied in the store advertising as a 
whole. Possibly these few leads will 
prove suggestive to you: 

Most Folks in Western Ontario Eat 
Neal’s Good White Bread—Neal’s, Wind- 
sor, Ont. 

Wedding and Birthday Cakes—Party 
Specialties—Mrs. Simmons’ Home Bake 
Shop, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The Home of Tasty Pastry—The Pas- 
try Shop, Peoria, Ill. 

Famous for Wedding Cakes—Giromi- 
no’s, Folkestone, Eng. e 


GIVING SLOGAN A GOOD START 


There you have our little collection of 
bakery slogans, sufficient in numbers and 
themes to guide you in your selection. 

Where and when to use the slogan is 
no problem at all, for it is usually made 
part of the store name plate, and where 
that is used, whether it be letterheads, 
bills, wrapping paper, paper bags, ad- 
dress labels, newspaper advertisements, 
showeards, or delivery vehicles, you will 
also find the slogan tagging along. 

One thing we recommend: give the 
slogan a good send off so that will be 
afforded ample opportunity to register 
with the public. 

One baker we know had his slogan 
spelled on a batch of cookies with icing 
letters. He arranged the letters in a 
straight row, jumbling up the words, 
and a showeard explained that layer 
cakes would be given to the first three 
persons guessing his new slogan. As it 
had never been advertised to the public, 
the contest display attracted lots of at- 
tention, and folks stood before it for 
long periods, trying to solve the word 
riddle. 


PURITY PLANT AT DULUTH 
IS READY FOR OCCUPANCY 


DututnH, Minn.—The plant of the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, begun last 
spring, will be ready for occupancy Nov. 
1. The building is of red brick faced 
with white trimmings, and was erected 
and equipped at a cost of $200,000. 
Modern machinery has been installed. 
The output will be about 2,000 loaves 
hourly. About 60 employees will work 
at the plant. The Purity company en- 
tered business here five years ago, tak- 
ing over the Crescent Bakery. It has 
10 routes covering Duluth and Superior. 





PENN BAKERS CHOOSE NEXT 
YEAR’S CONVENTION PLACE 


~ 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The 1927 convention 
of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
will be held at Galen Hall, Wernersville, 
June 13-15. This decision was made at 
a meeting of a special committee of the 
association on Oct. 12. Galen Hall is 
located nine miles west of Reading and 
45 miles east of Harrisburg, on the Wil- 
liam Penn Highway. It is within four 
hours of New York and two hours of 
Philadelphia. 





BROOKLYN BAKING IS FOURTH 

New York, N. Y.—According to pre- 
liminary figures of the census of manu- 
facturers for 1925, recently announced 
by the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
acting for the census bureau of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce, the 
baking industry is the fourth largest in- 
dustry of Brooklyn. The value of prod- 
ucts manufactured last year totaled $39,- 
577,334, an increase over 1914 of more 
than $20,000,000. 
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Current Conditions in the Bakery Trade 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL 

Wholesale bakers in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul report satisfactory business for 
October, sales generally holding up well 
and in some instances showing a slight 
increase over September. The fact that 
there is no falling off in demand for 
bakery products in spite of the cold 
weather prevailing all during the month, 
which presumably drew many house- 
wives back to home baking, is considered 
an encouraging omen. 

Shortening has weakened, and sugar 
is dear. Bakers appear to be fairly well 
stocked with flour, some having sufficient 
to carry them to the end of the year. 
Bread prices are unchanged. 

The volume of sales made by biscuit 
companies during October about equaled 
that of the previous month. No price 
changes are reported. 

ST. LOUIS 

No change has taken place in the past 
month. Both wholesalers and retailers 
report business as normal. There is no 
particular feature to the trade. In St. 
Lguis proper, prices have shown little 
change for some time. Unfortunately, 
however, this is not true of some of the 
interior communities, where price cut- 
ting is being cafried on rather savagely. 
The 5c loaf has made its reappearance, 
and is causing considerable trouble. As 
usual, these tactics are carried on by but 
a small minority. Some improvement is 
reported in the sale of pastries and 
sweet goods, as is usual at this season 
of the year. Bakeries are anticipating 
a steady improvement in this class of 
business for the next few months, and 
are arranging their businesses according- 
ly. Flour stocks are being kept at a low 
point, and those who did not buy heavily 








ETROPOLITAN wholesalers and retailers report conditions as about 


normal in the bakery trade. 


Cold weather in some sections of the coun- 


try has contributed to a curtailment of demand, due to the fact that many 
housewives have returned to home baking which they discontinue each spring 


and resume about this time. 


Bakers, however, are accustomed to this sea- 


sonal slump and generally brace themselves against it by concentrating their 


attention on sales promotion. 


Biscuit and cracker companies report sales as fair, compared with Sep- 
tember. Some improvement is reported in demand for sweet goods and pastries. 


Bread prices are generally unchanged at the principal centers. 


Bakers 


appear to be well stocked with flour, sufficient in some instances to carry 


them well into 1927. 


enough to cover their immediate needs. 


ened and sugar advanced. 


Those who are buying now are inclined to order only 


In some cities, shortening has weak- 





earlier in the year are purchasing on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Most bakers ap- 
pear fairly well protected for this crop 
year’s requirements. 


MILWAUKEE 

The volume of bread sales appears to 
be following a normal upward curve. 
Sentiment among both large and small 
shops is optimistic as to current business 
conditions and in relation to the coming 
months. The extensive additions to the 
total baking capacity of the city in re- 
cent months have been a source of some 
concern because of the highly competitive 
situation that has been created, yet the 
normal gains being made in consumption 
are absorbing the new capacity without 
untoward effect. Many bakeries are well 
supplied with flour for current needs as 
well as some distance ahead, and have 
not been obliged to enter the market 
during its recent rising movement. No 
increase in bread prices has _ been 








Reactionary Tone of General Market Causes 
Baking Shares’ Decline in October 


URING October, baking stocks have 
D ruled irregular, with rather substan- 

tial liquidation occurring in several 
instances, according to J. K. Rice, Jr., 
& Co., New York. Continental Baking 
issues were among the weakest, and there 
was no decided uptrend in any part of 
the list. At midmonth the group re- 
flected a somewhat firmer undertone. 

Albert G. Otgen & Co., Inc., New 
York, points out that the decline in the 
price of shares has been stimulated by 
the reactionary tone of the general mar- 
ket. Following the issuance of a report 
covering recent operations of the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, the Class A 
and Class B shares declined to new low 
levels. This report was disappointing, 
as it indicated that the Class A dividend 
had not been earned in the period cov- 
ered. The management, however, states 
that the lower price for flour will enable 
the corporation to show far better re- 
sults in the last quarter of the year. 

Ward Baking Corporation Class B 
stock continues to sell at $25 a share. 
This represents a decline of about 10 
points from the quotations registered 
five or six weeks ago. 

The selling in the Continental issues 
also spread to the shares of the General 
Baking Corporation, the B stock selling 
down to $6 a share, or within seven 
eighths of a point of its low for all time. 
Even allowing for the large number of 
shares which are outstanding, this Class 
B stock should attract the attention of 
the speculatively inclined. 

The hurricane which recently swept 
across a part of Florida did little dam- 
age to the buildings of the Southern 
Baking Co. Some windows were broken, 
and small pieces were torn from some 
of the buildings. The cost of repairs 
was small. Machinery and equipment 
are intact. It was necessary to close the 
Miami plant for three days, due prin- 
cipally to lack of power, but bread was 
shipped to Miami from the company’s 
plants at Jacksonville, Orlando and 
Tampa during the shutdown. The com- 
pany’s sales in the first eight months of 
1926 increased more than 34 per cent 


over the same period of last year. Every 
plant of the company is said to be op- 
erating on a profitable basis. The com- 
pany is now baking 1,000,000 Ibs fruit 
cake, compared with 480,000 baked for 
the Christmas holidays of 1925. 
Midmonth quotations on leading bak- 
ery issues: 
Christie Brown & 


Co., Ltd. Par Div. Bid Asked 
COMMON cecccece No eee 29 80 
Preferred ......++:. 100 8% 100 110 

Campbell Baking Co. 
C16'm, 1048 wocccce cee 8% 103 106 


Continental Baking 
Corporation 


Common A ...... eee 8% 61 62 

Comment TB cccces cc tae 8% 9 

Preferred ...cccee 100 8% 89 89% 
Cushman’'s Sons, Inc. 

ComMOon ....e065 No $3 90 91 

$8 preferred ..... No $8 102 107 

7% preferred .... 100 7% 103 108 
Fleischmann Co, 

CE. Kec tscns ove $2% 46 47 
General Baking 

Corporation 

Class A .ssseeeee eee ais 56 56% 

Class B ccccccvce enue aes 6 6% 
Great Atlantic & 


Pacific 
First preferred .. 100 7% 116 117 
Grennan Bakeries 
ComMon ...seees No $1 18 19 


Preferred .......+. 100 7% 100 105 
Liberty Baking Co.. No eee 19 23 
Loose-Wiles 

Common V. T. C.. 100 rT 147 150 

Ist preferred .... 100 7% San -weeee 

2d preferred ..... 100 7% 142 164 
Muller Bakeries, Inc. 

Cee B. os cntaste No $2.50 29 31 

7% preferred with 

warrants ...... 100 7% 120 126 
National Biscult Co. 

Common .......6. 25 «($3 11% 12% 

Preferred ........ 100 «8% S| re 
Purity Bakeries Cor- 

poration 

Cade BD eccvveces 25 $3 43 45 

ClaOe TH cesccccce No eee 38 38% 

Preferred ........ 100 7% 97 99 
Shults Bread Co. 

OR, SRS covcoocce ees € ob 98 100 
Southern Baking 

COMMON coccccece aes vr 145 150 

Preferred ........ 100 8% 96 98 
United Milk Prod- 

ucts Corporation 

Common ........- TT Ne 62 65 

Preferred ........ 100 7% 89 92 
Ward Baking Co. 

Oe, BOGT ceccvccse wes 6% 103 106 

Preferred ........ 100 7% 90 91 

Class A common. No 8% 90 110 

Class B common. No jae 26 26 


deemed necessary, nor has there been any 
indication of consumer pressure for a re- 
duction in prices. 


BALTIMORE 
Some of the smaller shops report an 
improvement in trade for October. Larg- 
er bakeries are thought to be carrying 
stocks of flour sufficient to last them un- 
til January, while others are said to be 
supplied for 30 to 60 days. The inva- 
sion of the Baltimore field by one of the 
large national companies is causing local 
bakers some concern. They wonder 
what method will be used by the new 
concern to introduce its bread. Chain 
stores have made no change in their 
bread prices, being still 3@4c loaf un- 
der the rates of leading bakers. They 
claim to be doing their share of the busi- 
ness. Cracker bakers are well fixed on 
flour. Ingredients are nominally steady, 

compared with a month ago. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

There is little change in bakery busi- 
ness. Sales are fair, but could be better. 
The end of the tourist season also has 
made itself felt. Industrial activities are 
lessening. Many housewives who bought 
bakery goods during the summer will 
now do their own baking. Small bakers 
continue to buy on a_hand-to-mouth 


basis, while the larger ones appear fairly 
well covered. All appear to expect low- 
er prices. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Bakers are carrying small stocks of 
flour, and are generally confining pur- 
chases to the satisfaction of current 
needs. Prices during the month ad- 
vanced about 25c bbl. Sugar is in small 
supply, and rules firm and 20 points 
higher on a basis of 6c for fine granu- 
lated. Butter is 24c higher with light 
offerings and a moderate demand for 
fine creamery, but bakers using the lower 
grades can secure ample supplies at rel- 
atively low rates. Fresh eggs are scarce 
and 8¥%2c higher. The retail price of 
bread is 7@9c for a 16-oz loaf. Busi- 
ness is fair. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Retail bakers complain of slow busi- 
ness, and none of the wholesale plants 
are operating at full capacity. The car 
penters’ strike is believed to have been a 
contributing factor in the curtailed de 
mand for bakery products. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
TO MEET IN BOSTON 


The New England Bakers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention at th 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Nov. 30 and 
Dec. 1. Frank Eighme has been selected 
as general chairman of the conventior 
committee, while the program will be ar 
ranged by E. C. Johnson, who recently 
presided at the meeting of the retail bak 
ers at the Atlantic City convention ot 
the American Bakers Association. 

Corwin Wickersham will do the work 
that is so often done by other members 
of The Fleischmann Co. when conven 
tions are being arranged, in that he will! 
have charge of the publicity. Plenty of 
amusement for the ladies is promised by 
the entertainment committee presided 
over by J. U. Lemmon, Jr. E. C. Camp 
bell will head the reception committee. 
and J. Drake the banquet committee. 








Georges Michel, the French Channel Swimming 
Baker, Unhonored in His Own Home Town 


By Harvey E. Yantis 


EORGES MICHEL, the French 

baker who holds the record for 

swimming the English Channel, has 
had his day of glory, but it was unac- 
companied by the sweet clink of golden 
coins or the lulling rustle of bank notes 
that seems invariably to follow publicity 
in this country. According to a transla- 
tion from a Paris newspaper, he has not 
yet been received by the mayor of Paris 
at the head of a citizens’ committee of 
1,000. He has not, as yet, been besieged 
by a swarm of insistent autograph col- 
lectors, nor has he been smothered in 
roses. No newspaper or magazine has 
paid him $5,000, or even 5,000 francs, for 
the exclusive story of “how he did it.” 

In fact, beyond chronicling M. Michel’s 
feat and publishing a picture or two of 
him baking or selling bread in his sub- 
urban bakery, little has been done, in 
France, to celebrate this distinctly 
French triumph. M. Michel, it seems, 
just sneaked off to Cape Gris Nez for 
his vacation, swam the channel without 
being interviewed beforehand, and re- 
turned to his bakery. 

The newspaper says that the French 
are not hero worshipers, and explains the 
neglect of the new channel champion thus. 
If that is so it nullifies an opinion held 
for several years by this writer. In our 
school days we had several close friends 
who participated in the Olympic games 
at Paris, and all of these remarked espe- 
cially on the absolute adoration in which 
the French public held the winners of the 
various events, particularly those of their 
ewn nationality. But French laborers do 
not drive $1,000 automobiles or smoke 


two-for-a-quarter cigars, and_ therein 
probably lies the real reason for their 
failure to heap riches as well as glory 
upon the muscular shoulders of their 
heroes. 

So M. Michel is baking bread out in 
the suburbs, where anybody can go and 
see him at any moment, but few people 
go. None of the French reporters asked 
him who he believed was going to win 
the Dempsey-Tunney fight; or solicited 
his opinion on the war debts; or the ad- 
mission of Germany to the League of 
Nations; or Mlle. Lenglen’s professional- 
ism; or even on the government’s meas 
ures to restrict bread consumption. Can 
any reader of American newspapers im- 
agine such a situation? But, of course. 
France has never had a William Ran- 
dolph Hearst,—at least in the honored 
profession of journalism. 

M. Michel, it is said, actually had a 
hard time getting his clothes back from 
the captain of the tug that piloted him 
across. In accordance with the usual 
custom, for M. Michel has been making 
unsuccessful attempts to swim the chan- 
nel for years, the sum of 5,000 francs 
was paid in advance for the tug, with 
the understanding that the amount would 
be doubled if the attempt was success- 
ful. Apparently it had not occurred to 
M. Michel that he would succeed this 
time, and when he walked on board the 
tug at Dover to get his clothes the cap- 
tain reminded him of the extra 5,000. 
But the baker did not have the “dough,” 
and there was a good deal of a dispute 
until some kind friend volunteered to 
advance it. 
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FRANK MEYER, of The Fleisch- 


mann Co., New York, recently sailed 
with his wife to Europe. 
BESSIRE & CO., INC., manufacturer 


of and dealer in bakery, confectionery 
and dairy machinery and supplies, has 
closed a deal for a 10-year lease on a 
new two-story building to be erected in 
Memphis, to be ready for occupancy 
Feb. 15, 1927. 


E. M. UFFORD has been appointed 
Ontario representative of the James 
Martin Co., agent in Canada for the 
Artofex Engineering Works, London, 


Eng., with offices at 590 King Street 
West, Toronto. Mr. Ufford is paying 
special attention to the demonstration 
and sale of the Artofex bread mixer 
which proved of much interest to bakers 
during the Canadian National Exhibition 
at Toronto last month. 


KUDY FREED, superintendent of the 
cake department of the Van De Kamp 
System of Bakeries, Los Angeles, led the 
discussion on the baking of cakes at the 
recular monthly meeting of the Los An- 
geles section of bakery engineers, held 


on Oct. 2. 

SAMUEL CLARK, manager of the 
Cereal Products Refining Co., distribu- 
t of Peerless yeast, San Francisco, 
was in Los Angeles during October, look- 


ing over bakery conditions. 


C. P. Oliver, formerly connected with 
the Diamalt department of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., is now manager of the Cali- 
fornia territory, with headquarters at 
San Francisco. 

THE ROBERT I. STEEN CO., 317 

uth Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, 
will discontinue its line of Risco bakers’ 
supplies in order to care for its increased 
business in bakers’ machinery and equip- 
ment. 


. W. AIKEN, formerly of the Day- 
lig ~ Bakery, Santa Maria, Cal., is now 
connected with the J. H. Day Co., Los 
Angeles. 


EDWARD KATZINGER, president 
of the Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago, 
arrived in New York on Oct. 15 from a 
four months’ trip to Europe. 


THE ANNUAL SALES meeting of 
the Chicago division of The Fleischmann 
Co. will be held at St. Louis, Oct. 26-27. 
The program for the “variety in breads” 
campaign for next year will be the prin- 
cipal subject for discussion. Later, each 
district will hold its sales meeting, and 
those in the Chicago district will meet at 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 28-29. 
D. P. Woolley, vice president of The 
Fleischmann Co., will attend both con- 
ferences. 


HENRY WHITING, president of the 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich., died Oct. 2 after a lengthy illness. 
Funeral services were held Oct. 4 from 
the Methodist Church, St. Clair. De- 
ceased had been connected with the salt 
company for many years. 


WALTER D. PHILLIPS, vice presi- 
dent, J. A. Lee, sales manager, New 
York, and R. C. Buddington, assistant 
district manager at Dallas, Texas, for 
The Fleischmann Co., visited the Chicago 
offices of the company this month. 


THE RED STAR YEAST & PROD- 
UCTS CO. bulletins of Oct. 1 and 15 
dealt with sponge and straight doughs, 
ind fermentation control. Some very 
valuable data were presented on fermen- 
tation time, control of temperature and 
humidity, ete., which should make inter- 
esting reading for bakers and allied 
tradesmen. 


THE MIDDLEBY - MARSHALL 
OVEN CO., Chicago, recently installed 
five large-sized ovens for the New Stev- 
ens Hotel, Chicago; one model “D,” Eitel 
Restaurant, in the Chicago & North 
Western Depot, Chicago; one model “C,” 
Harmony Cafeteria, 58 West Washing- 
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ton Street, Chicago; a model “A” Mid- 
dleby, Marie Sherman, 7518 Cottage 
Grove Avenue, Chicago; a new Middle- 
by-Marshall oven, Ernest Ronn, One 
Hundred and Tenth and Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago; one Middleby oven, Henry 
Reichmann, Waukegan, Ill; one Middle- 
by-Marshall oven, Meyer’s Delicatessen, 
5664 Ridge Avenue, Chicago. 


THE COLBORNE MFG. CO., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of pie machinery, re- 
cently installed a complete automatic 
outfit in the Horn & Hardart plant, 


Philadelphia. It also installed a new 
style automatic pie machine in the plant 
of the Skryzcki Pie Co., Detroit. 


GEORGE P. GRIFFIN, sales man- 
ager for the Union Steel Products Co., 
was in Chicago Oct. 11, on his way to the 
Pacific Coast on an extensive business 
trip. 

J. R. SHORT, president of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., has returned from a 
week’s business trip to the East. 


J. W. HICKLIN, president of the 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, has _ re- 
turned from a 10-day visit to Lakeland, 
Fla. He reports that in that section 
they are beginning to harvest the best 
crop of citrus fruits that they have 
raised in years. 


H. F. ZEIGLER, sales manager yeast 
department of Anheuser Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis, was a recent visitor in Chicago. 








The Quality Goods Gospel of a Successful Baker 
By Ira R. Alexander 


F you make sweet goods that tickle 

the palate,” remarked Julius Holz- 

worth, of the Acme Bakery, Den- 
ver, Colo., “you have laid a foundation 
for’ a good bakery business. Perhaps 
to some bakers this quality agitation is 
somewhat ageworn; nevertheless, we must 
all concede the fact that there is an ad- 
vantage in such goods.” 

Mr. Holzworth, during the course of 
his remarks on the subject of increas- 
ing bakery business by featuring quality 
goods, outlined some of the benefits to 





be derived through the manufacture and 
sale of sweet goods that will tickle the 
palate. He said: 

“We all like good things to eat. Our 
advertisements of today continually re- 
mind us of such delicacies. As you 
know, the first essential toward attain- 
ment of quality sweet goods must be the 
ingredients. They should be high stand- 
ard, well-established products, properly 
used. 

“Granting we understand the princi- 
ples and fundamentals of manufacturing 


WV ILLIAM D. BLEIER, New York City, was chairman of the banquet com- 
mittee of the recent convention of the American Bakers Association at 
Atlantic City, and was toastmaster at the annual dinner held on the evening of 
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quality merchandise, let us go more fully 
into the details and prerequisites of what 
must eventually follow. No doubt there 
are some of you who feel that it is easy 
to preach the gospel of quality sweet 
goods, but quite a difficult undertaking 
to dispose of them. To merchandise ef- 
fectively and continually, requires a well- 
balanced program of preparedness and 
anticipation. One of the big factors in- 
volves the confidence of the housewife. 
All claims in your advertising should be 
truthful; otherwise, the housewife will 
become skeptical. 

“The wholesaler and the so-called large 
bakery combinations have an edge upon 
the smaller bakery owner through the 
efficiency of their plants—that is, mod- 
ern machinery, standardization of a lim- 
ited number of products, reaping the 
benefits of laboratory helps and the op- 
erating efficiencies developed in other 
plants. It is at these points, especially 
the efficiency average, that the small bak- 
er is most vulnerable. But the small bak- 
er can offset this by making a class of 
goods with which the larger concerns 
cannot compete because of the special 
attention required in production and fin- 
ishing, as well as distribution. 

“Too many of us are prone to watch 
our competitor too closely. We try to 
find out from others all we can of his 
business. When we hear of complaints 
of his slackness of trade we are innerly 
pleased. What we should pay more at- 
tention to is our most serious com- 
petitor, and that competitor is the house- 
wife. 

“How much direct attention have the 
bakers of this country given to her? 
What have we done to find out what she 
demands? Her definition of quality? 
Her method of making the household 
goodies that we must compete against? 
What she calls her products? Her 
recipes? When we have ascertained 
these facts we must educate her. Make 
comparisons of our costs against hers. 
We must lay stress upon the conven- 
ience of purchasing our goods. Picture 
to her the ending of another phase of 
kitchen drudgery. Here again there 
might be entering the minds of some who 
may see this in print that ever present 
thought,—price. There may be, in fact 
there always are, some _ short-sighted 
women and long-haired men with little 
to do but to constantly protest against 
this and that, who would protest against 
a legitimate price. But we must realize 
that more and more the housewife of to- 
day is abandoning home baking. She is 
quite willing and content to let us do 
the baking for her, providing we furnish 
her with quality sweet goods. 

“The demand for quality sweet goods 
will constantly grow as the months and 
years roll by. The housewife may not 
be willing at first to pay the price. Did 
she clamor for baker’s bread at the be- 
ginning? I should say not! The large 
wholesale establishments of today edu- 
cated her to it; not through the mention 
of price, but through untiring efforts to 
make a loaf of bread that represented 
quality, day in and day out. Their 
goal was built upon the structure of 
good, wholesome and nutritious bread. 
This, then, is our problem. The time ele- 
ment will be a big factor in building our 
business in sweet goods. You cannot ex- 
ect to do everything overnight. Let it 
e remembered that the housewife of to- 
day does not give her confidence easily. 

“We may think we have attained the 
housewife’s standard of quality, but when 
put to the actual test we often find that 
we are not quite as good as we thought 
we were. It is not what we think our 
product is, but what she thinks it is. 

“The opportunity of the master bakers 
of today, and more especially the retail 
master baker, is so great that as yet we 
have not even begun to scratch the sur- 
face.” 

The Acme people have been produc 
ing quality sweet goods in Denver, and 
at present are operating three retail 
stores. In their campaign to educate 
the housewife to purchase her sweet 
goods from the bakery they have used 
newspaper, direct mail and other forms 
of advertising very effectively. 





The value of the exports of agricul- 
tural implements from the United States 
during the first eight months of 1926 ex- 
ceeded that of the shipments during the 
whole of 1925 by $10,000,000. 
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N an effort to get his bread, his jelly 

roll, his buns and all the other prod- 

ucts of his ovens, into a larger num- 
ber of homes William J. Murphy, baker, 
Lock Haven, Pa., turned to a group of 
boys in the freshman and sophomore 
classes of the Lock Haven high school 
for assistance. He found the service of 
his carefully selected corps of boy sales- 
men effective in supplementing a sales 
and distribution system that consisted 
of a truck and a retail store, in addition 
to the central baking plant. 

Lock Haven has about 10,000 inhabit- 
ants. It has three bakers who make 
daily deliveries to their customers by 
motor truck, and a number of small 
bakeries which produce a limited quan- 
tity of bread, pies, and pastry special- 
ties. In addition, four large bakeries lo- 
cated in a near-by city send large con- 
signments of bread and baked goods to 
Lock Haven every day. This bread is 
ali sold over the counters of the retail, 
grocery, chain, and general stores. Some 
grocers also receive bread from Harris- 
burg. Nearly all the bread is sold at a 
uniform wholesale price to retailers. 

Mr. Murphy decided that the solution 
of the problem of competition lay in im- 
proving the efficiency of his own sales 
system. Like the other large bakers of 
Lock Haven, he had always maintained 
a regular route. His truck traversed 
practically every street in the city each 
day. Mr. Murphy also found that his 
retail store provided the wants of a regu- 
lar group of customers, but he sought a 
method of greater distribution. The re- 
sult was boys and bicycles. His develop- 
ment of the boy salesman idea covers the 
past year and a half. He has found the 
results so good that he is planning an 
enlargement of his mounted force this 
fall. 

During his first year of experiment 
with the junior salesmanship idea Mr. 
Murphy employed five boys, choosing 
them carefully on the basis of appear- 
ance, personality and trustworthiness. A 
small advertisement in the local paper 
brought 25 or 30 boys, ranging in age 
from 10 to 16, to Mr. Murphy’s store 
after he decided to give his plan a trial. 
He worked out a route for each boy to 
prevent one from encroaching on the cus- 
tomers of another. He tried to put 
each boy in his own neighborhood, so he 
could approach his friends and neigh- 
bors first of all. One or two streets were 
assigned at first, and then the boys were 
free to develop and extend their terri- 
tery as fast as they could serve it. The 
five boys covered the city pretty well, but 
did not call on the regular truck custom- 
ers. Their chief aim was to make regu- 
lar basket customers of the people who 
used to telephone for “a loaf of bread, 
oh, any kind” from the corner grocery. 

Raisin bread, jelly roll, cinnamon rolls 
and cakes also were sold. The boys found 
that many housewives who did not want 
bread would feel the impulse to buy a 
dozen rolls or cinnamon buns when they 
saw the neat packages in the basket and 
caught the fresh, spicy smell. The lads 
proved a real convenience for the people 
who were not regular bread customers, 
and who therefore could not depend on 
a truck to stop at their door daily. They 
knew when Mrs. Jones, across the street, 
was worried about feeding the auto party 
of relatives that stopped for dinner. The 
appearance of the baker’s boy with a 
well-filled basket often did more than 
arouse the momentary gratitude of Mrs. 
Jones—it made a good customer of her. 
The acquaintance of the boys with their 
customers has been a big factor in the 
success of the system. 

Bicycles never have been a prerequisite 
for membership on the Murphy squad, 
but most of the boys quickly decided to 
use wheels. Those who did not have any 
when they started work, saved their 
profits to buy them. The boys appear 
at the bakery as soon as school is out. 
Each has a huge basket piled high with 
the amount of bread, buns, rolls and 
cakes which he thinks his customers will 
want. Mr. Murphy takes back all the 
unsold supply. The boys are charged 
the regular wholesale price for all the 
products they sell. The profit, which 
may amount to ‘ive cents on a dozen 
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The Boy and the Bicycle in Bakeshop Delivery 
By R. F. Gross 


cinnamon rolis or two cents on a loaf of 
bread, represents their pay. An ener- 
getic lad can earn $5 or $6 a week. 

The reaction of responsibility such as 
a bicycle bread route brings to the boys 
has been interesting to watch. The value 
of daily contact with their customers is 
one of the things the boys will appre- 
ciate later, declares Mr. Murphy. Their 
parents appreciate it already, he adds. 

The delivery boy system has favor- 
ably affected Mr. Murphy’s business. A 
boy can dispose of several dollars’ worth 


of goods each evening, most of which 
would not otherwise be sold. Good, clean 
and polite boys give a creditable impres- 
sion of the bakery, Mr. Murphy finds, 
and bring in more business. Women who 
have been well served by the daily visits 
of a boy who makes a good impression 
are likely to think of Murphy’s Bon- 
Ton when they want to place a large 
special order. The scheme has proved 
almost as reliable and satisfactory as an 
additional truck, and the cost of upkeep 
has not been as great. Another result 
which pleases Mr. Murphy is the advan- 
tage of his system to worthy boys, some 
of whom have been buying their own 
clothes and providing their own amuse- 
ments from their bakery earnings. 








Corn Sugar and Its Uses 
By Fred P. Siebel, Jr. 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


HE consuming public is frequently 

misinformed as to the real origin 

and manufacture of certain food 
products. There is not doubt that peo- 
ple, generally speaking, are also pos- 
sessed of rather dubious ideas about corn 
sugar, and in fact the entire class of glu- 
coses and their important place in die- 
tetics. 

For this reason, and because of the 
momentary interest that corn sugar is 
creating in connection with the corn 
sugar amendment of the pure food law 
now before the representatives of the 
American people, a brief review of its 
natural development and function in the 
human organism, as well as its commer- 
cial production, would be most timely. 
This article is not, however, intended to 
treat the subject from a strictly scientific 
point of view such as detailing the pro- 
duction of corn sugar or relating the 
chemistry of starch and sugars, but 
merely to reiterate briefly a few general 
facts. 

Among that large class of organic com- 
pounds chemically known as_ carbohy- 
drates is one represented by the formula 
C,H,,.0,. This class, known as mono- 
saccharide or hexose, is the simplest form 
of sugars, the end product of hydroliza- 
tion of the more complex carbohydrates 
produced either by heating with dilute 
acids or by action of enzymes. 

The industrial products of the glucose 
variety of hexoses may be divided into 
two distinct classes, the solid and the 
liquid. Solid varieties are the so-called 
starch sugars, known in the trade as 
anhydrous, crystallized, brewer’s, confec- 
tioner’s sugar, powdered, and granulat- 
ed. The solid varieties are commercially 
also known as “grape sugars,’ which, 
however, is confusing, since the sugar 
of the grape is composed of both dex- 
trose and levulose and is not the grape 
sugar of commerce. The liquid varieties 
are generally called glucose, and are 
known in the trade as corn sirup, jelly 
glucose, confectioner’s crystal glucose, 
ete. 


Commercial glucose is a sirupy mixture, 
a product of the partial hydrolysis of 
starch with a dilute acid, and is com- 
posed of dextrin from 25 to 45 per cent, 
dextrose 34 to 37 per cent, maltose 5 to 
19 per cent, and water 14 to 17 per cent. 
The actual percentage composition will 
depend on the method of production pur- 
sued, or, in other words, on the complete- 
ness of the conversion. 

The end product obtained by complete 
conversion is dry “grape sugar” or dex- 
trose, which is purified by repeated crys- 
tallization. 

Corn sugar is soluble in water, and 
possesses a sweet character which does 
not quite approach that of cane sugar. 
Due to its direct fermentability into al- 
cohol and carbon dioxide by the enzyme 
zymase contained in yeast, its use in the 
fermentation industries is very impor- 
tant. 

Glucose is distributed very abundantly 
in fruit and plant juices, and to a much 
less extent in the blood of animals and 
human beings. All the monosaccharide 
sugars of the hexose (glucose) variety 
are susceptible to alcoholic fermentation, 
and are consumed in the body for the 
production of glycogen (animal starch), 
which is stored in the liver and utilized 
to maintain a normal glucose content in 
the blood. 

The stored glycogen is eventually con- 
verted into glucose and passes into the 
blood as such, which distributes it to 
the various tissues of the body, where 
it is burned or oxidized into carbon diox- 
ide and water accompanied by a certain 
amount of heat energy. 

The complex carbohydrates, such as 
cane sugar, starch, maltose, etc., taken 
into the body as a food are converted 
into the simpler sugars, some by the ac- 
tion of free hydrochloric acid contained 
ia the gastric juices, and others under 
the influence of the digestive ferments 
present in the saliva, liver, pancreas and 
intestinal fluids. 

Commercial glucose is manufactured 
from the so-called “green starch,” which 





A Bicycle Sales Leader of the Bon-Ton Bakery, Lock Haven, Pa. 
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is the residue remaining on the starch 
tablés after the mother starch liquor has 
been run off in the process of separat- 
ing and refining starch from corn. 

The green starch, after being mixed 
with the proper amount of water in a 
tank with an agitator called the breaker, 
is then slowly added to a converter, 
which is a vertical cylinder made of cop- 
per, in which dilute acid, usually sul- 
phuric, and low pressured steam have 
been previously introduced. Thus the 
conversion of starch to sugar takes place 
under a pressure of approximately from 
30 to 35 lbs. The end point of the hy- 
drolyzation is determined by drawing off 
samples and subjecting them to the 
iodine test for starch. Starch, when 
mixed with iodine, shows a blue color un- 
til the conversion is completed. The time 
usually required is about one hour. 

The acidity in the converted liquor is 
then neutralized with a dilute solution of 
sodium carbonate, and sometimes direct- 
ly with powdered calcium carbonate in 
wooden tanks with agitators called neu- 
tralizers. The end point of this reaction 
is determined by no further effervescence 
upon continued addition of the carbonate. 

The mixture from the neutralizer then 
goes to the bag filters. Here the salt 
formed from the neutralization is depos- 
ited, this salt being either sodium sul- 
phate or calcium sulphate, depending up- 
on the agent used in affecting neutraliza- 
tion. The clear amber colored filtrate is 
finally decolorized by passing it through 
bone-char filters. In this way the objec- 
tionable impurities which affect the fla- 
vor, appearance and color are removed. 
The so-called light liquor from the bone- 
char filter is then concentrated by evap- 
oration, usually in multiple effect evap- 
orators. The concentrated liquor is 
again filtered continuously through the 
bone-char, producing what is known «s 
heavy liquor. This heavy liquor, which 
is now practically colorless, is concen- 
trated further by evaporation in large 
pans under vacuum. The final concen- 
trate is the finished commercial glucose. 

Formerly, glucose was bleached and 
preserved with sodium bisulphite, but 
since the inauguration of the pure food 
law its use in appreciable amounts has 
been prohibited. Since then purified 
starch has been used to a certain extent 
in the manufacture of glucose, for the 
purpose of producing a product lighter 
in color. 

Glucose, when properly made, is a 
wholesome food, similar to the products 
transformed from starch and other car- 
bohydrates by the digestive organs in the 
human organism. However, prejudice 
has been created by its use in the manu- 
facture of inferior products, artificial or 
adulterated. 

Leach states that, in order to investi- 
gate the healthfulness of glucose as a 
food product, a committee was appoint- 
ed some years ago by the National Acacd- 
emy of Sciences, which arrived at the 
following conclusions: That the processes 
of manufacture employed are unobjec- 
tionable in their character and leave thie 
product uncontaminated; that the sugar 
thus produced is of exceptional purity, 
containing no injurious substances what- 
ever; that while its sweetness is only 
about two thirds that of cane sugar, it 
is in no way inferior in healthfulness, 
there being no evidence that corn starch 
sugar has any deleterious effect upon the 
human system, even though taken in 
large quantities. 

In baking, its use is advantageous be- 
cause of its ready solubility in wate’, 
and its direct fermentability into alcohol 
and carbon dioxide. With its use the 
fermentation time can be shortened cor- 
siderably, but if used in place of cane 
sugar a larger quantity is required to 
compensate the water present. Another 
point to bear in mind is that the less 
dextrin contained therein the more 
adaptable its use, as dextrin is not fer- 
mentable. 

This fact is responsible for bringing to 
the market a product under the name cf 
“cerelose,” which should, for reasons in- 
dicated, be given preference to glucose. 

The approximate composition of cerc- 
lose is as follows: dextrose 82 to 88 per 
cent, dextrin 5 to 10 per cent, and water 
6 to 8 per cent. Because of the high 
percentage of dextrose and low percent- 
age of dextrin, this product closely re- 
sembles the commercial grape sugar. 
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News Notes From the American Bakery Field 


ALABAMA 


M. P. Curran has purchased the Froh- 
man Bakery, Florence, and renamed it 
the Florence Bakery. 

Glenn Sherer has purchased the Su- 
perior Bakery, Jasper, from Lee John- 


son. 
ARIZONA 


Puhl Bros., Tucson, have moved their 
bakery to the Cashway Public Market. 

Norman P. Gill, formerly connected 
with the Arizona Bakery and the Pure 
Food Bakery, Bisbee, has opened the 
New Delight Bakery at Douglas. 

the Perfection Baking Co., Tucson, 
owned by Carl and Peter Puhl, is moving 
into a new plant. 


ARKANSAS 


Robert Waddell has taken over the 
Heme Bakery, Ashdown, from H. E. 
Burnwell. 

\V. V. Campbell has purchased the 
Hoxie (Ark.) Bakery from E. W. La 
Voy. 

the Colonial Bakery Co., Little Rock, 
has increased its capital stock to $287,- 
000, and changed its corporate style to 
Colonial Baking Co. of Little Rock. 

he Goodie Pastry Shop, Little Rock, 
has been moved to 323 Main Street, the 
former location of the Purity Bakery. 

\.eroy Roddy has opened the City Bak- 
ery, Little Rock. 

\. N. Johnson has sold the Tucker- 
man (Ark.) Bakery to his former part- 
ner, Other Nesbill. 


CALIFORNIA 


\ bakery will be opened in a building 
to be erected at Sixth and B streets, 
Antioch, by B. Ippilito. 

kt. A. Holmberg has opened the Purity 
Bake Shop, 1646 Grove Street, Berkeley. 

D. Fauve has opened the Home Bak- 
ery, Brentwood, in its new building. 

(he Palmer Bakery and Restaurant, 
Calipatria, has closed, and the equip- 
ment is stored elsewhere. Basil Dorman 
has opened a bakery in the same location, 
with new equipment. 

Zaro Ricardo and Porti Lelige have 
purchased the Centerville (Cal.) Bakery 
from F. Ferrera. 

C. M. Ray, of Davis, has exchanged 
his bakery for that of W. E. Brown, 
Knight’s Landing. 

Popplewell’s Bakery, Exeter, has in- 
stituted a wholesale business. 

P. Stein has opened the Quality Bak- 
ery, 4482 Whittier Boulevard, Los An- 
geles. He purchased the Delite Bakery, 
that address, from A. Dietman. 

A baking plant to cost $3,500 is under 
construction for V. & G. Conte, Los 
Angeles, at 732 South Workman Street. 

W. C. Lair’s Electric Bakery, Pismo 
Beach, burned. 

L. W. White has opened the White 
Fancy Bakery, 223 North Maclay Ave- 
nue, San Fernando. 

W. Werner has purchased the bakery 
at 4073 Twenty-fourth Street, San Fran- 
cisco, from Caroline Egenberger. 

John J. and Irene M. Musio have pur- 
chased the property at Sonora on which 
their bakery is located. 

J. J. Fetzer has purchased the Snow 
White Bakery, 107 South Center Street, 
Stockton, from Frank Manfre. 

Charles A. Boudin, of Boudin Bros.’ 
Bakery, 387 Tenth Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, died recently. 

The Rosebud Bakery, 217 Clement 
Street, San Francisco, has been repur- 
chased by Joseph Fischbach, former 
owner, - 

W. C. Johnson will erect a bakery at 
Ninth and Harrison streets, San Fran- 
cisco, 

The Midget Bake Shop, 1623 Haight 
Street, San Francisco, has been pur- 
chased by Thomas Zlahtiz and the name 
changed to the Buena Vista Bakery. 

The Fredericks Bakery and Coffee 
Shop has been opened at Redwood City. 

Max Wift has purchased the bakery 
of Albert Osdowski, Sebastopol. The 
latter has bought Falk’s Sanitary Bak- 
ery, 3470 Mission Street, San Francisco. 

The Chatterton Bakery has _ been 
opened in El Cerrito. 

C. L. Rottler, of the Mission Bakery, 
14 Pacific Avenue, Santa Cruz, has sold 
to Thomas Lazoway, formerly one of the 





owners of the Franco-American Bakery, 
Santa Rosa. 

George Wendel has sold his bakery, 
726 Clement Street, San Francisco, to 
Henry Steinhauser, who formerly oper- 
ated the Alcazar Bakery. 

N. W. Wheatley will erect a bakery 
at East Eighteenth Street and Twelfth 
Avenue, Oakland, to cost $20,000. 

Carroll’s Bakery, 952 Fillmore Street, 
San Francisco, has been sold to Albert 
and Fay Hoerchner, San Jose. 

Construction has been started on a 
baking plant for the Suydam Baking Co., 
at Fourteenth and Canal streets, Los 
Angeles. It will cost approximately 
$70,000, and will be ready for occu- 
pancy on Feb. 1, 1927. 

William Francis Ireland, secretary- 
manager of the Southern California Bak- 
ers’ Association, has filed his petitions 
and is now a candidate for the California 
state assembly from the sixty-fifth dis- 
trict at the election to take place on 
Nov. 2. 

The New System Bakery, a wholesale 
and retail business at 4316 Whittier 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, has been taken 
over by Mrs. C. J. Conklin and C. G. 
Thompson, also owners of Mrs. Conklin’s 
Pie Shop, 917 University Avenue, San 
Diego. 

Hazen J. Titus, the man who estab- 
lished a fruit cake business in Los An- 
geles which became insolvent a few 
months ago, has been appointed manager 
of the new Sarasota(Fla.) Terrace Hotel. 

A bakery is being built for a retail 
business at 732 South Workman Street, 
Los Angeles, by Vincent and Joe Conte. 

The Cramer Baking Co., San Diego, 
has been incorporated, with $300,000 cap- 
ital stock. 

The California Cookie Co., Los An- 
geles, has been incorporated, with $10,000 
capital stock. 

The H. J. Jevne Co., Los Angeles, 
features two brands of white bread, a 
cheap loaf to meet competition, and a 
fine quality product to build up business 
with satisfied customers. One quality 
sells for 10c retail, while the other re- 
tails at 15c. Both are 1%%-lb loaves. 

King’s Cake & Pie Co., formerly of 
1310 Goviota, Long Beach, has moved 
into its new plant on Anaheim Boulevard. 

Two Fish 14-foot rotary portable ovens 
have been installed in the new cake plant 
of the Bradford Baking Co., 405 San 
Fernando Road, Los Angeles. 

A. Nyquist has opened a retail bakery 
at Normandie and Vernon avenues, Los 
Angeles. 

The Ventura Baking Co. is the name 
chosen by D. W. Hart and Ernest Gloor, 
of Ocean Park, for their new wholesale 
and retail bakery at 311 Main Street, 
Ventura. 

A. W. Bilson has opened a pie shop at 
2625 West Pico Street, Los Angeles. 

The Bread Box Bakery, Glendale, has 
been sold by P. Alvarado to Patrick 
Ward. 

John Taylor, Arlington, has sold his 
bakery to Edward Bye. 

The New York Rye Bakery has been 
opened at 1956 Brooklyn Avenue, Los 
Angeles, by Miles & Gewirtz. 

H. C. Clubb has built a modern retail 
bakery at 83 North Raymond Avenue, 
Pasadena, and will function as the Ray- 
mond Baking Co. 

The Daisy Bakery, Bakersfield, has 
been bought by the Reed & Frazer Bak- 
ery, Bakersfield. They have closed the 
Daisy shop, and have opened a larger 
place at 1125 Nineteenth Street. 

The Rialto (Cal.) Bakery has been 
purchased by Mr. Clark, San Bernardino. 

The Snow-White Bakery, 5212 West 
Adams Street, Los Angeles, has been 
sold by J. T. Morgan to Gus Walker. 

J. E. Schuck is now proprietor of the 
Quality Bakery, San Dimas. 

H. F. Chester has sold his bakery, 641 
Azusa Avenue, Los Angeles, to W. H. 
Work. 

The Warsaw Bakery, 2100 Brooklyn 
Avenue, Los Angeles, will open a new 
sales store. 

Steven Sisneros, formerly of the 
Bread Box Bakery, Glendale, has pur- 
chased the Hart Bakery, 4626 Central 
Avenue, Los Angeles, and W. J. Hart, 
the former owner, has opened a modern 


retail bakery at 410 E Street, San Ber- 
nardino. 

Frank Ruse has taken over the Bake- 
Rite Bakery, Inglewood, formerly man- 
aged by S. L. Cox. 

Frank Cepia and Harry Wels have 
opened the Victory Bakery, San Luis 
Obispo. 

John Ramondetti and Dominico Mara- 
botto have bought the bakery formerly 
owned by Fred Schweickhardt at Es- 
condido. 

Peter Floor, Santa Paula, has sold his 
bakery to B. Radner. 

C. S. Kretzer, formerly of Harvey, IIL, 
has purchased the bakery in the Central 
Market, Lankershim, from Ervin Lenz. 

Otto Rothenberg has moved his bakery 
from Centinela Boulevard, Inglewood, to 
704 Hyde Park Boulevard, Fairview 
Heights. 

Another bakery has been added to the 
chain of 45 shops of the Van de Kamp 
System of Holland-Dutch Bakeries of 
southern California. The latest addition 
is located at 112 North Commercial 
Street, Inglewood. 

The three retail stores of the Extra- 
Fine Bakery, Pomona, known as the 
National Bakeries, have been sold to the 
Golden Seal Baking Co., an Arizona cor- 
poration, and will be renamed the Gold- 
en Crust Bakeries. From now on the 
Extra-Fine Bakery will confine itself to 
the wholesaling of bread only. 

Deahl Bros. have opened a bakery on 
State Street, Santa Barbara. 


COLORADO 


J. Schuler has purchased the B. and 
B. Quality Bakery, Canon City, from W. 
B. Hughey, and renamed it the City 
Bakery. 

C. C. Hougham has purchased the City 
Bakery, Cheyenne Wells, from Joseph 
Chalfan. 

D. D. Purcell has sold the Cortez 
(Colo.) Bakery to Botzner & Young. 

Raymond Bretthauer has opened a 
bakery at Eckley. 

L. M. Goss has opened the Sanitary 
Bakery, Holly, in the former location of 
the Holly Bakery. 

Carl Bell has opened a bakery at Las 
Animas. 

Mrs. Anna Long has purchased the 
Peach City Bakery, Palisades, from A. 
G. Tilton. 

McCormick & Schwartz have purchased 
the Sterling (Colo.) Bakery from 
French & Marshall. 

CONNECTICUT 

The Middletown (Conn.) Baking Co. 
business has been discontinued. 

The Falcon Baking Co., Inc., Nauga- 
tuck, is a new company capitalized at 
$50,000, with $16,000 paid in. The bak- 
ery of Vincent Palmoski, School Street, 
has been purchased and will be operated. 

The Hauff Baking Co., New Haven, 
is bankrupt. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Harry Morgenstein, Washington, will 
build a bakery at 609 Four and One 
Half Street. 

IDAHO 


Odell & Cole are successors to Odell, 
Johnson & Cole in the City Bakery, St. 
Maries. 

The City Baking Co., Salmon, has in- 
stalled a 300-loaf oven. 


ILLINOIS 


W. O. Smith, Albion, is erecting a 
brick building to house the Star Bakery. 

John Morgan has purchased the Gold- 
en Crust Bakery, Carbondale, from H. 
O. Holderman and B. Holverson. 

Clark C. Conners and Leonard Haen 
have opened the C. & H. Bakery, 1619 
East Seventy-fifth Street, Chicago. 

J. H. Nord, 1510 East Sixty-third 
Street, Chicago, has closed his bakery. 

Burtis B. Blumenshine has opened a 
bakery at Cornell, having moved the 
equipment of his Chenoa bakery there. 

H. B. Robbins will open a bakery at 
Des Plaines on Nov. 1. 

A. Wombacher and William Hannie 
have opened a bakery at Fairbury. 

The Ideal Bakery, Forrest, has been 
opened. 

Carl M. Andersen has purchased the 


bakery of Harry Eykholt, Grays Lake, 
and renamed it the Grays Lake Quality 
Bakery. 

W. B. Lyons, Hoopeston, has closed 
his bakery. 

Fred Conrad, Kankakee, has closed his 
bakery. 

The bakery of 


Albert Fischer, 790 


Main Street, Kankakee, has been pur- 
chased by Brouillette Bros. 
George Finkenbinder has purchased 


the Schulze Bakery, Lacon, and is en- 
larging it. 

Roy Paris has purchased and reopened 
the Newman (IIll.) Bakery. 

The Purity Baking Co., Decatur and 
Pana, has purchased the Kwality Baking 
Co. business, Champaign. 

Max Surie has purchased the bakery of 
Fred Lotscher, Streator. 

William Scherer has opened a bakery 
at Toluca. 

Alex Schnapp has opened the Wau- 
conda (Ill.) Bakery. 

Clarence and Walter Nelft, of Witt, 
have opened a bakery at Wood River. 


INDIANA 


L. F. Telschow, Butler, has sold his 
bakery to George N. Hatfield. 

Charles Garrison has sold the Carthage 
(Ind.) Bakery to Roscoe Mattix. 

The Whipple Bakery, Elwood, has been 
purchased by Whigham & Newman. 

The Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, a 
branch of the Liberty Baking Corpora- 
tion, will build a new plant, to more 
than double its capacity. 


Arthur .Gilbert has purchased the 
Fowler (Ind.) Bakery from Bernard 
Hardebeck. 


John Roetman, Hospers, has sold his 
baking business to H. Van Renness. 

Otto Lay has succeeded Lay Bros. in 
the Community Market, Illinois and 
Thirty-fourth, Indianapolis. 

The Morrison baking plant, 718 Michi- 
gan Avenue, La Porte, has been closed. 

The Middletown (Ind.) Baking Co., 
owned by local grocers, has installed an- 
other Hubbard oven. 

The Meyer Baking Co., Muncie, is 
building an addition to cost $10,000. 

Paul Sterling, New Ross, has closed 
his bakery. 

The Mark Bros. Bakery, Portland, has 
been remodeled. 

William J. Hill and Howard J. Bumen 
have opened a bakery at Versailles. 

Paul Bryer has sold the Waynetown 
(Ind.) Bakery to Marion Blacker. 


IOWA 


The Home Bakery & Grocery Co., 802 
Eighth Street, Boone, has been taken 
over by C. V. Donaldson and W. C. 
Howell. 

Extensive remodeling is under way at 
the Clear Lake (Iowa) Bakery. 

Allen’s Bakery, 250 Fifth 
Clinton, has been reopened. 

B. H. Drew has purchased the Gre- 
cian Sanitary Bakery, Corning. 

Gustav Max Braun, proprietor of bak- 
eries at 221 West Third Street and 319 
Brady Street, Davenport, has filed a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. Liabilities are list- 
ed at $8,446, and assets at $3,038. 

John H. Ghrist will build a bakery at 
1225-29 Bluff Street, Des Moines, to 
cost $100,000. 

E. F. Dieter has reopened the Del- 
monico Bakery, 903 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines. 

Rudolph Johnson, Elgin, has sold his 
café to Mr. Zurbriggen, who will add a 
bakery department. 

N. A. Nielson has taken over the in- 
terest of his partner in the Independ- 
ence (Iowa) Bakery. 

Cecil Fellows has purchased the bak- 
ery of H. E. Wentworth, Logan. 

The Lehman Bakery Co., Iowa Falls, 
has opened a branch store at Luverne. 

Basil Confare has opened a bakery at 
Manchester. He formerly conducted one 
at Monticello. 

The bakery of Ralph Smith, Ocheye- 
dan, has been purchased by John Roet- 
man. 

The Sanitary Bakery, Osage, owned 
by Churness & Hughes, burned. 

The Colorado Rox Co. has leased the 
building at 902 Forty-second Street, Des 
Moines, and will open a biscuit factory 
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McMahon. 

The Laurel Bakery, Ossian, has moved 
te a new location there. 

Carl Remy has purchased the bakery 
at Pleasantville, and added it to his 
chain. 

Roy Tallman and K. M. McKibban 
have purchased the Ideal Bakery, Rock- 
well City, from E. W. Rogers. 

T. Peterson has opened a bakery at 
Thompson. 

KANSAS 

R. Sloan has purchased the Sanitary 
Bakery, Anthony, from Mrs. W. B. Ma- 
daus. 

The bakery of Frank Freemen, 111 
North Eighth Street, Atchison, has been 
purchased by M. D. Grimes. 

J. R. Keller has purchased the bakery 
of L. M. Milner, 1118 Military Avenue, 
Baxter Springs. 


R. C. Showalter has purchased the 
City Bakery, Caldwell, from J. L. 
Michael. 


The Home Bakery, Concordia, has 
been purchased by Fred Stackhouse 
from Ross McKinnon, and the business 
consolidated with that of the Concordia 
Bakery, owned by James Drury. Bak- 
ing is done at the Concordia plant. 

A new bakery building will be built 
at Emporia for Hurt & Smith. 

The bakery of George Gramlich, En- 
terprise, has been remodeled, and a Ben- 
nett oven installed. 

The Heinbock Bakery, 
been opened. 

R. K. Wilson has purchased the Leb- 
anon (Kansas) Bakery from Earl Wig- 
field. 

Le Roy Johnson has purchased a half 
interest in the City Bakery, Lindsborg. 

The B. B. Bakery, Manhattan, has 
moved to its new quarters at 225 Poynts 
Avenue, 

George Smith has moved the equip- 
ment of the Mulvane (Kansas) Bakery 
to Kiowa, but will continue to supply 
the Mulvane trade through his grocery 
there. 

F. W. Rogers is building the Bunga- 
low Bakery, Pittsburg, resembling a brick 
bungalow. 


Holton, has 


KENTUCKY 


N. R. Cumber, Mount Olivet, 
moved his bakery to Carlisle. 

The baking business of Peter F. Brath, 
Covington, is in receivership. 

H. ‘IT. Fendley has purchased the bak- 
ing business of M. Mundlech, La Grange. 

Thomas P, Prather has opened the 
Fresh Maid Bakery, Lexington, in a 
$10,000 plant. 

Lewis Pottschmidt will build a bakery 
at Beechmont and Plymouth avenues, 
Mount Washington, to cost $15,000. 

Gus Tegenkamp has renamed the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop, Somerset, the 
Purity Bake Shop. 

The Jolly Bakery, Tompkinsville, has 
been purchased by Elisha Birdwell and 
E. T. Rich, from W. C. and Fred Mc- 
Murtry. 


has 


LOUISIANA 


The Paille Baking Co., Baton Rouge, 
a new corporation headed by Thomas 
Dupre president, W. K. Correll vice pres- 
ident and sales manager, and J. W. 
Kelley secretary-treasurer and general 
manager, has taken over three bakeries 
there: Paille Eatmor Bakery, Federal 
Bakery and Peerless Bakery. 

Felix A. Paillo has sold his interest in 
the Eatmor Bakery, Baton Rouge, to 
J. W. Kelly, who operates two shops in 
that city. 

R. H. Wambsgans has sold his bakery, 
1130 Music Street, New Orleans, to Jake 
Schiro, a nephew of A. Lumgaro, baker, 
Baton Rouge. 

The Long brothers have bought the 
Regus Bakery, 1830 Terpsichore Street, 
New Orleans. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
C. L. Parker has sold the Barre 
(Mass.) Bakery to Earl C. Griffin. 
G. M. Horner, 218 Main Street, 


Charlestown, has discontinued his bakery. 
Joseph Marcotte has reopened the Ev- 
erett Square Bakery, 1193 River Street, 
Hyde Park. 
P. J. Leonard, representin 
and Confectionery Workers’ 


the Baker 
nternation- 


al Union, is in charge of an intensive 





there under the management of R. R. 





organization drive being conducted in 
Boston. 

Otto E. Schneider, baker, East Boston, 
and a native of Germany, died recently, 
aged 60. 

The A. B. C. Bakeries, Inc., Boston, 
has been formed. 


MICHIGAN 


The Puri-Test Baking Co. has opened 
at 516 East Liberty Street, Ann Arbor, 
under management of J. H. Burns. A 
house-to-house delivery service will be 
maintained. 

The bakery of J. F. Schulz, Gladwin, 
has been purchased by Joseph Greulich. 

Clifford Pfaff, owner of the Grand 
Haven (Mich.) Baking Co., has pur- 
chased a 20-acre vineyard. 

The partnership of W. H. Buskirk 
and L. E. Sadler in the Buskirk Home 
Bakery, Grand Rapids, has been dis- 
solved. Mr. Buskirk will continue the 
business. 

George Sigsworth has opened a bakery 
at Houghton. 

Hay Davidson has opened a retail bak- 
ery at Iron River. 

The Ironwood (Mich.) Bakery has 
been closed. 

Arthur Laplander has purchased the 
Baraga Bakery, L’Anse, from Foucault 
& Keuse. 

MINNESOTA 


C. S. Patterson & Son have opened a 
bakery at Ada. 

The new $200,000 baking plant of the 
Purity Baking Co., Twenty-fourth Ave- 
nue West and Superior Street, Duluth, 
will be opened Nov. 1. 

John Paulsen, of Blooming Prairie, has 
opened a bakery at Lyle. 

The Dawn Donut Co. of Twin Cities, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has been incorporated 
for $10,000 by R. D. Boyd, T. H. C. 
Waters, Clarence Evenson and Marvin 
Kite. 

The Delicacy Bakery, Minneapolis, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

E. L. Gallea succeeds Gallea Bros. in 
the Home Bakery, Redwood Falls. 

Ernest Lauchenauer has opened a bak- 
ery at Winthrop. 

Paul Haleytzch has opened a bakery 
at Blackduck. 

Arthur H. Schultz has purchased the 
Northern Bread Co., Bemidji. 

G. G. Schwen, Blue Earth, has sold his 
bakery to G. A. Marks, 

A. Elkins has purchased Green’s Bak- 
ery, 4603 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis. 

Hutchinson’s Bakery, 2645 ° Nicollet 
Avenue, Minneapolis, has been discon- 
tinued. 

The New York Beigel Bakery, 1145 
Emerson Avenue North, Minneapolis, has 
closed. 

The European Bakery, Duluth, has 
been purchased by Sisgold & Fimberg. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The Richmond Bakery, Newton, has 
been opened. 

Thomas Pantaliano and Victor Mon- 
delli have purchased a bakery at Vicks- 
burg from Mrs. L. L. Ihrie. 

L. Matson will open a bakery at Pop- 
larville. 


MISSOURI 


Charles Durr has purchased the Hei- 
berger Bakery, Boonville. 

The Bolerjack & Henry Bakery, Ca- 
bool, has completed remodeling and in- 
stallation of new machinery. 

Elmer Felhauer, Home Bakery, Clin- 
ton, has purchased a building to which 
his bakery will be moved. 

M. L. Jennings has sold the Eldorado 
Springs Bakery to B. Dougherty, of 
Lowry City. 

Charles Courtney, of Cherryvale, Kan- 
sas, has purchased a bakery at Everton. 

George Deatz has purchased the Fair- 
fax (Mo.) Bakery from Wade Barkwell. 

L. C. Reidlinger will open a bakery 
at Ferguson. 

Roy Magers has purchased the Quality 
Bakery, Galena, from Leonard Short. 

The bakery of G. O. Plowman, Laclede, 
has been moved to the addition recently 
built to his café 

Merrill Marfield has sold the Louis- 
iana (Mo.) Home Bakery to the Mueller 
Baking Co., Bowling Green. 

C. T. Dusenbury, of the Monett (Mo.) 
Bakery, is a voluntary bankrupt. 

The following St. Louis bakeries have 
recently gone out of business: Thomp- 
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son Bakery, 3139 Easton Avenue, A. 

Jost, 3210 Olive Street, Palmst Bakery, 

1457 Madison Street, L. Fruechel, 5306 

South Third Street, J. Gauges, Twenty- 

third and Washington, E. Heinrich, 7206 

Natural Bridge, J. Frazer, 2544 Hebert 

Street, John Leesemann, 160 Cahokia. 

C. W. Graham, Pattonsburg, has re- 
opened his bakery. 

A bakery will be opened in connection 
with the Rockport (Mo.) Restaurant. 

Oliver Denker, of the Denker Bakery, 
St. Charles, has purchased the Sunlight 
Bakery from Louis Schonberger. 

J. Menke has purchased the bakery at 
3971 Cottage Avenue, St. Louis, from 
R. Apple, and Mr. Apple has purchased 
Knippenberg’s Bakery, 1106 North Van- 
deventer Avenue. 

W. Lambros, owner of the bakery at 
5927 Easton, St. Louis, has purchased 
the bakeshop at 5990 Easton. 

Valloni & Fuse recently bought the 
bakery at 5132 Shaw Avenue, St. Louis, 
from B. Oldani. 

Edward Zink, Eureka, has sold his 
bakery to E. Wheeler. 

B. Nuessli, proprietor of the bakery 
at 3118 South Kingshighway, St. Louis, 
is opening a branch bakery at 1508 
Tower Grove Avenue. 

J. Kahlert, 2014 Gravois, St. 
has sold to J. Imhof. 

William Koenig, Sr., has opened a 
bakery at 6434 St. Louis Avenue, St. 
Louis, and Victor Enoch has opened one 
at 5305 Easton Avenue. 

H. Schneider has purchased the bakery 
at 5557 Wells Avenue, St. Louis, from 
Mr. Behring. 

Yevelson & Broderson, 2935 Sheridan 
Avenue, have purchased the bakery at 
2839 Dickson Street, St. Louis, which is 
to be run as a retail store, and both will 
be operated as the National Baking Co. 

J. Haas has purchased the bakery at 
1824 South Tenth Street, St. Louis, from 
Louis Hamsik. 

E. Roeser, 3000 Cherokee, St. Louis, 
has sold to Charles Pfaff. 

James Machatschek has sold his bak- 
ery, 1960 Arsenal Street, St. Louis, to 
Robert Genter. 

Daniel Stein has purchased the bakery 
at 1900 Sidney Street, St. Louis, from 
F. Rychlink. 

F. Koptak has purchased the bakery 
at 1211 Park, St. Louis, from R. Tecklin. 

William Doelling, 2311 South Jeffer- 
son, St. Louis, has sold to J. Kubik, for- 
merly located at Pennsylvania and Mag- 
nolia. 

William Sauselle has turned his bak- 
ery at 1818 Thurman, St. Louis, known 
as the Shaw Bakery, over to his son. 

J. Michalke, 1901 Cottage, St. Louis, 
has sold to R. Tecklin, who will operate 
as the Tecklin Bakery. 

Paul Sipeir, 4403 Athlone, St. Louis, 
has sold his bakery to Otto Muehlendyck. 

Joseph Kipple has bought the bakery 
at Spring and Page, St. Louis, from F. 
Ocken. 

E. A. Apple has closed his bakery at 
6106 Easton, St. Louis, and has opened 
a shop at 1481 Hodiamont. 

P. J. Mueller has sold his bakery, 2707 
North Fourteenth Street, St. Louis, to 
Carl Heppler. 

William Jaudes, Jr., has bought the 
bakery at 8806 Wyoming, St. Louis, from 
A. Baklkow. 

C. Lindauer, 1913 Park, St. Louis, has 
sold his bakery to Carl Roth. 

E. Buerke has opened a bakery at 
1400 Tower Grove, St. Louis. 

G. Bromer has purchased the Imperial 


Louis, 


Bakery at Edwardsville, Ill., from Mr. 
Baumann. 
MONTANA 
The Laurel (Mont.) Bakery has 
moved to a new location. 
NEBRASKA 


Henry Furken has opened his new 
baking plant at Clay Center. 

Ora Carrol has purchased the Elgin 
(Neb.) Bakery. 

Harold V. Erickson has purchased the 
Sun Sweet Shop, Holdrege, from Mrs. 
— L. Burgess. 

R. W. Lap has purchased the Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, Lexington, from Cross 
Bros. 

C. T. Lutes has opened the Home 
Bakery, Long Pine. 

L, E. Stevens has purchased the Purity 
Bakery, North Platte. 

A baking plant will be built at Forty- 





sixth and Farnam streets, Omaha, by the 
Rex Baking Co., to cost $100,000. 

Edward Vandenburg has sold his in- 
terest in the Quality Bakery, Scotts- 
bluff, to his partner, Mr. Burgess. 

W. C. Schuchardt has sold the Neligh 
(Neb.) Bakery to Benning Bros., of 
Norfolk. 


NEW JERSEY 


The Pure Made Dairy & Bakery will 
be opened at 302 Osborne Terrace, New- 
ark. 

J. McCral, Harrison, will 
bakery to 414 Fourth Street. 

Grimmin & Welcker have opened a 
bakery and lunchroom at Irvington. 

P. Scheiman will open a bakery at 
842 South Orange Avenue, Newark. 

The Paterson Tea & Pastry Shoppe, 
Paterson, has been incorporated. 

W. Brinkman will erect a baking plant 
at Rahway. 

The Automatic Inn Co., 
been incorporated. 

The Kent Model Bakery will erect a 
plant at Washington. 

The Ampere Bake Shop, 
has incorporated. 

John Muller has sold his bakery, 201 
Hudson Street, Hoboken. 


move his 


Elizabeth, has 


East Orange, 


The Van Dyke Bakery, Passaic, has 
been reopened. 
The Williams Home Bakery has 


opened larger quarters at 1613 South 
Tennessee Avenue, Atlantic City. 

The Pre-Ferd Baking Co., Newark, 
has been formed. 

Bakery Products, Newton, has been in- 
corporated. 

Ludwig and John Pinzka have bought 
the Molitor Bakery, Swedesboro. 
William Mannshardt has 
Schaefer's Bakery, East Orange. 

Paul Wittig has bought the bakery of 
John Simmenroth, 417 Central Avenue, 
Newark, 

Paul Hutloff has moved his wholesale 
bakery to 517 Schley Place, West New 
York. 

Romereck’s bakery, North Bergen, has 
been sold to Karl Rebehn. 

John Lambiase has taken over the 
baking business formerly conducted by 
Frank Coppo, 616 Jefferson Street, Ho- 
boken. 

William G. Day, Morristown, 
moved his bakery to 15 Park Place. 

The B. & R. Bake Shop, Bernards 
ville, has been opened. 

Feist’s Bakery will open a branch store 
at 619 Bergenline Avenue, West New 
York. 

John A. Brenner has sold his bakery, 
763 South Orange Avenue, Newark, to 
E. Popek. 

Joseph Bertram is the new owner of 
Haase’s Bakery, 944 Bergen Street, New 
ark, 

Adolph Scheiffele has bought Huttner’s 
bakery, 235 South Tenth Street, New 
ark. 

S. Schlam will open a bakery at Bur 
lington. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
opened a retail bakery in Camden, N. J., 
at Broadway and Federal Street. 


NEW MEXICO 


Peter Navone has opened the Bake 
Rite Bakery, Gallup, in its new building 


NEW YORK 


The White Satin Bakery, Fort Plain, 
has been purchased by Gese Bros. 

George Murad has opened a baker) 
at Millbrook. 

William Toth has opened the Commer 
cial Bakery, 1315 Surf Avenue, New 
York. 

Anthony Poulos has purchased the bak 
ery of James Mellas, Port Jefferson. 

E. E. Secor, Walton, has sold _ his 
bakery to Bryan Purcell and Howar« 
Davis. 

Mrs. Emma Mullin has purchased th« 
bakery of Cook & Signor, Dannemora. 

A. Samuelson has opened a_ bakery. 
1128 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The bakery of Fred Gese, Naples, has 
burned. 

The Barnard Bakeshops have pur- 
chased George H. Moore’s shop, Bing- 
hamton. 

William Toth and John Mischenko are 
the new partners in the Commercial Bak- 
ery, 1315 Surf Avenue, Coney Island. 

The Mary Gwynne Bakery, Patchogue, 
has burned. 

A petition in bankruptcy is reported 
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to have been filed against the Harris 
Baking Co., Jamestown. 

Rothenberg’s Bakery will be opened 
at 230 Neptune Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Henry Zenker, Babylon, has sold his 
Model Bakery to A. W. Kurras. 

J. I. Persons and E. L. Bailey have 
purchased F, S. Johnson’s bakery, Cor- 
ning. 

lou Seufert will open a bakery and 
lunchroom at 2402 Hughes Street, Brook- 
lyn. 

"The Travis Baking Co. is erecting an- 
other plant at Poughkeepsie. 

Jacob Sengol has opened a bakery on 
Jamaica Avenue, Richmond Hill. 

Samuel A. Sniffen has opened a bak- 
ery at Yorktown Heights. 

The Steambread Baking Co., Brooklyn, 
has entered into partnership with Morton 
Wertheim. 

Frederick H. Rickers is the new part- 
ner in the Supreme Baking Co., Brooklyn. 

William Ackermann will open a branch 
store at Bell Boulevard and Thirty- 
eighth Street, Bayside. 

Alma’s Bakeshop has been opened at 
Hollis. 

Kratz & Reimann have sold the Ameri- 
can Bakery, Johnstown, to Joseph Rei- 
mann. 

The Mesco Bakery has merged with 
the New York Pastry Corporation, 340 
East Twenty-seventh Street, New York. 

[he White House Bakery, Penn Yan, 
has been sold to George H. Frederick. 

John R. Roberts, vice president of the 
Schaffer Stores Co., has opened a bakery 
in Schenectady. 

A bakery has been opened at 4703 
Church Avenue, Brooklyn, by D. David- 
son. 

T. J. Wallace and A. Meinicke will 
open a bakery and restaurant in the 
Calumet Club, Ellicottville. 

T. B. Weaver has purchased the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bakery, Plattsburg. 

James Mellas, Port Jefferson, has sold 
his bakery to Anthony Poulos. 

The Federal Bakery, Rochester, will 
move to 28 East Main Street. 

Bryan Purcell and Howard Davis 
have purchased the bakery of E. B. 
Secor, Delhi. 

The Italian American Bakery Shop 
will be opened at 1891 Coney Island 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

E. E. Barnum has opened Betty’s Bake 
Shop at Syracuse. 

George Gallinan has bought Monk’s 
bakery, Syracuse. 

R. A. Julia has reopened Aunt Julia’s 
Bake Shop at Syracuse. 

The Lee Bakery Shop will be opened 
at 89 Lee Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Road Inn will be opened by J. 
Jacobson, 1123 Washington Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

The Daylight Bake Shop of New York 
has opened a branch store at Unionport. 

Otto Heinicke and Max Wolf, Peeks- 
kill, have dissolved partnership. The lat- 
ter will continue the business. 

The Ferman Culture Baking Co. has 
succeeded to the baking business known 
as Burn’s Ferma Culture Co., Catskill. 

F. H. Frazier, chairman of the board, 
Leslie Lowes, president, C. E. Casto, gen- 
eral sales manager for the General Bak- 
ing Co., were in Buffalo this month for 
a banquet given by the local plant to 
celebrate Buffalo’s tenth anniversary of 
Bond bread. 

Jacob Spiedel, aged 76, retired baker 
of Buffalo, died there on Oct. 2. Mr. 
Spiedel retired 15 years ago. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The Perfection Baking Co., Mandan, 
has opened a branch at Bismarck. 

L. Kingley has purchased the Mott 
(N. D.) Bakery from Charles McGoon. 

Paul Hanson has opened a bakery at 
Upham. 

The Manchester Electric Bakery, 
Wahpeton, has been purchased by Ber- 
tha Barsten. 

Charles McGoon has sold the Mott (N. 
D.) Bakery to L. Kingsley. 


OHIO 

David Anderson, Carrollton, has sold 
his bakery to John T. Gould. 

H. L. Nall and H. W. Brown have 
opened a bakery at Chesapeake. 

An Electrik-Maid Bake Shop has been 
opened at 229 Broad Street, Conneaut, 
under management of Miss Flossie Ford. 

The North Star Co-operative Co. has 








taken over the Fairport (Ohio) Bakery. 
A wholesale and retail business will 
conducted. 

Mrs. S. C. Kirk, Hamilton, has moved 
her pie bakery to 1381 East High Street. 

W. J. Stinton has reopened the Home 
Baking Co. plant, London. 

A plant will be built for the Nichols 
Bakery, Navarre. 

The Orwell Baking Co. has been incor- 
porated and taken over the Orwell 
(Ohio) Bakery. 

Richard Falke and Herman Kleman, 
Ottawa, have purchased the Ward Bak- 
ery there. 

The Peebles (Ohio) Bakery has been 
moved to Seaman. Virgil Alte is pro- 
prietor. 

Raymond Sands has sold the bakery 
and business of the Tiffin (Ohio) Bread 
Co. to Edgar F. Prentiss, who will con- 
tinue it under that name. 

The Stone Baking Co., Toledo, is bank- 
rupt. 

L. A. Cebull has assumed management 
of the Wellington (Ohio) Bakery on be- 
half of Mrs. Josek, following Joseph 
Josek’s death. 

OKLAHOMA 


Wallace Reed has purchased the in- 
terest of his brother, Latin Reed, in the 
Perfection Baking Co., Bristow. 

A one-room addition has been built 
to the Chickasha (Okla.) Bake Rite Bak- 


ery. 

The City Bakery, Eldorado, will oc- 
cupy a new brick building when com- 
pleted. 

Frank McCallister has closed the City 
Bakery, Ramona. 

Thomas Pearson has repurchased the 
Ripley (Okla.) Bakery, and moved it to 
new quarters. 

George Hickok has purchased the Wa- 
kita Bakery from Mr. Peabody. 


OREGON 


F. E. Bodenhamer, operating bakeries 
at Marshfield and Medford, has opened 
a third plant at Eugene. 

The bakery and two other depart- 
ments of the Table Supply Co., Eugene, 
have been purchased by E. J. Hunting- 
ton and A. L. Wendell. A new oven 
will be installed in the bakery. 

Harold Bothwell’s Electric Bakery, 
Freewater, has been purchased by A. 
Hendrickson and A. G. Andrus. 

Mrs. Myrtle Millspaugh has opened a 
home bakery at Gold Hill. 

J. B. Pieri has purchased the McMinn- 
ville (Oregon) Electric Bakery from 
Claude Conser. 

C. L. Band and L. D. Bodenhamer 
have opened the Marshfield (Oregon) 
Electric Bakery. 

Lind Bros., operating the Bake Rite 
Bakery, Portland, have moved to their 
new baking plant, Wall and Oregon 
streets. 

Bert Mays has purchased the Reeds- 
port (Oregon) Bakery from Herman 
Lippe. 

F. J. Huntington and Arthur L. Brun- 
nel, proprietors of the Table Supply Co. 
bakery department, Eugene, have also 
taken over the bakery department of Ye 
Towne Shoppe. 

J. B. Cress has again purchased the 
Burns (Oregon) Bakery from T. J. Fer- 
guson and Charles D. Judd. 

Cc. L. Bland, L. D. and F. E. Boden- 
hamer have opened the Electric Bakery, 
621 Willamette Street, Eugene. 

The Independence (Oregon) Bakery, 
operated by Schmitt & Gilles, has been 
closed. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Phillip P. Peters and Leon W. Wil- 
pert have formed the Purity Baking Co., 
and have opened a bakery at 1037 Tur- 
ner Street, Allentown, from which a 
wholesale and retail business will be con- 
ducted. 

The Boswell (Pa.) Bakery has burned. 

A second story has been added to the 
bakery of Albert Bros., Myerstown, and 
a new oven installed. 

Hurbert Winston has purchased the 
City Bakery, 120 Main Street, Nanticoke. 

Cooks & McClintock, 5700 Media 
Street, Philadelphia, have sold their 
bakery to Charles Herman. 

K. Khumkaroff has opened the Crystal 
Bakery, Sheffield. 

M. Setlock has opened a bakery at 
Saltsburg. 

Harry G. Banzhoff has opened a bak- 
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ery at 1105 Eleventh Avenue, Altoona, 
under the name of the Banzhoff Better 
Bakery. 

The United Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
has purchased a tract of land adjoining 
its plant on Carson Street. 

Getz & Dickson, bakers, Tyrone, have 
installed two ovens and other equipment. 

Charles Herman has purchased the shop 
of Cook & McClintock, 5700 Media 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Albin Mehlhorn, baker, Overbrook, is 
making an addition to his plant. 

The City Bakery, Nanticoke, has been 
purchased by Herbert Winston. 

Thomas Kocher, who conducts the Per- 
fection Bakery, 30 West Main Street, 
Norristown, has opened a branch store 
there. 

A bakery has been opened at Norris- 
town, in the West Mar Theater Build- 
ing, by Thomas Kocher. 

The Philadelphia Bakers’ Club held an 
outing on Oct. 6 at the Brookline (Pa.) 
Square Club. About 60 were present. 
Walter Zearfaus, of the General Baking 
Co., was chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 

M. Setlock has acquired a bakery at 
Saltsburg. 

C. Logothetis has sold his bakery, 1420 
South Fifty-eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
to Joseph Goldman. 

The Downy Flake Bakery has been 
opened at 3524 Germantown Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

The Ward Baking Co. has opened a 
cake plant at 2218 West Ontario Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Corsica (S. D.) Bakery was burned 
early in October. 

Earl Tew, Wilmot, has sold his bakery 
to I. J. Norby. 

The bakery of Carl Muecke, Corsica, 
has burned. 

Ralph Smith has bought the bakery of 
Henry Smith, Parker. 

Mrs. N. Dorwart has bought F. A. 
Languein’s bakery, Salem. 

A. W. Guse has opened a bakery at 
Bryant. 

A shop has been opened by 
Wayrnen, Sturgis. 


TENNESSEE 


C. W. Warwick is president of the re- 
organized Federal Baking Co., Nashville. 
The company has just emerged from re- 
ceivership, following a successful year. 

B. S. Palmer has purchased the inter- 
est of his partner in the Pickering & 
Palmer Bakery, Paris. 

Otto Fisher has purchased the Pike- 
ville (Tenn.) Bakery from J. H. Daven- 
port. 

W. A. Sims will move the Ideal Bak- 
ery, Shelbyville, to a building now under 
construction. 


Otto 


TEXAS 


James Mann has opened a bakery at 
604 North Fillmore Street, Amarillo, es- 
timated to have cost $50,000. 

Additions to the plant of the Texas 
Bread Co., Houston, will cost $32,000. 
A large cooling room and two loading 
sheds are included. 

Joseph Fudge, City Bakery, Archer 
City, has a new building under way. 

Milligan & Lear will add a bakery to 
the Tourist Café business, Channing. 

J. B. Hart has purchased the Butter 
Kist Bakery, Cisco, from William Gregg. 

W. H. Keuneke, Dalhart, has moved 
his bakery to a new location. 

The Southwest Baking Co., Elm and 
Walton streets, Dallas, suffered a $20,- 
000 loss by fire. 

The Schepps-Kleber Baking Co., Dal- 
las, has been incorporated by Julius 
Schepps, George Schepps and S. Nathan- 
son. 

H. Dietz is building a bakery at 
Gainesville. 

The Home Bakery, Groesbeck, is be- 
ing remodeled. 

The Simon Hubig Pie Co. will erect a 
baking plant at West Capitol and Hen- 
derson streets, Houston. 

A building is under construction for 
the Mercedes (Texas) Baking Co. T. W. 
McQueen is proprietor. 

C. P. Pursley has purchased the Miami 
(Texas) Bakery from W. F. Patton. 

W. A. Young has sold the Home Bak- 
ery, Midland, to W. H. Spaulding. 

Richer’s Bakery, 428 South Laredo 
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Street, San Antonio, has installed a Bak- 
er-Perkins traveling oven. 

J. W. Looney, of Haskell, has pur- 
chased the Harcrow Bakery, Rochester. 


UTAH 


J. W. Wainright has opened a bakery 
at Beaver. 

The Superior Baking Co., a corpora- 
tion recently formed by Amos Erath and 
associates, has purchased the Arapahoe 
Bakery, 865 Arapahoe Street, Salt Lake 
City, from Herman Baumert. House- 
to-house delivery will be installed. 


WASHINGTON 


T. R. Ward, Chelan, has remodeled 
his bakery, doubling its capacity. 

The Royal Bakery, 2915 Hewett Street, 
Everett, has been opened by E. M. Tur- 
ner. 

J. H. Swinney & Son have sold the 
Sailor Boy Bakery, Mount Vernon, to 
Edward Insoll. 

Harry H. Johnson has opened the 
Pearl Home Bakery, 5641 University 
Way, Seattle. . 

Wing & Nyhus, Inc., has succeeded the 
Wing & Evans’ Bakery, 3405 California 
Avenue, Seattle. 

The Golden Rule Bakery will build a 
plant at 3840 Stoneway, Seattle, to cost 
$16,000. 

W. E. and George Bookter have pur- 
chased the Snoqualmie (Wash.) Bakery 
from R. F. Thompson. 

G. R. Jones will open a bakery at 
Stevenson, using the equipment of the 
defunct Honey Krust Bakery. 

Wisner Bros. are operating the Sugar 
Bowl Bakery, Sunnyside, on lease from 
David Ruppert. They have discon- 
tinued the City Bakery. 

A. F. Buecker, Valley Bakery, We- 
natchee, has purchased the interest of 
his partner, R. J. Reichter. 

WISCONSIN 

Arthur Ruehle has discontinued his 
bakery at Albany. 

William Laux, Jr., is erecting a bak- 
ing plant at 827 West College Avenue, 
Appleton, and will discontinue the Serv- 
ice Bakery at its present address. 

John Miehl has purchased the Flor- 
ence (Wis.) Bakery from C. N. Sibbett. 

A. F. Wilke has purchased a build- 
ing at Humbird, to which an addition 
will be built and a bakery opened. 

The Neighborhood Bakery has been 
opened at 3205 Sixtieth Street, Kenosha. 

Sawyer’s Bakery has been opened at 
647 University Avenue, Madison. 

Carl J. Olson, of Olson’s Home Bak- 
ery, 910 Atwood Avenue, Madison, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

An addition of about 2,500 square feet 
is being built to the bakery of W. P. 
Schmidt, Marinette. 

Otto Miller has let a contract for the 
building of a bakery at Marshfield. 

The Pollyanna Bakery, Reedsburg, has 
opened. 

Sawyer’s Bakery, 821 East Johnson 
Street, Madison, has opened. 


ONTARIO 


Announcement is made that Rowntree 
& Co. (Canada), Ltd., a branch of the 
English cocoa, chocolate and confection- 
ery firm, has arranged to take over the 
Cowan Co., Ltd., ‘Toronto. The plant is 
valued at about $1,000,000, with an an- 
nual turnover of $2,000,000 and 400 em- 
ployees. Extensive alterations are 
planned, and new equipment will be in- 
stalled. 

The biscuit and candy manufactur- 
ing company of William Paterson, Ltd., 
Brantford, has been reorganized, with a 
capitalization of $500,000. John S. Dow- 
ling is president, and W. F. Paterson 
secretary-treasurer. The plant has been 
thoroughly overhauled, and will be put 
into operation immediately. 

The Dow Bakery, Dublin, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. 

George F. Beaumont, manager of 
George Coles, Ltd., Toronto, died recent- 
ly after a week’s illness. 


QUEBEC 

James Strachan, Ltd., bread manufac- 
turer, Montreal, has adopted a novel 
method of introducing a new product, 
known as Merit bread, to its salesmen. 
This took the form of a three-reel film, 
produced by the organization, and viewed 
by the men after a banquet at the Wind- 
sor Hotel. 
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NEW YORK 


As a general thing, business in the lo- 
cal market was quiet last week. Sales 
consisted of a car here and there on rou- 
tine orders. The exceptions were cases 
where mills with well-known brands of- 
fered them at low prices, resulting in a 
satisfactory volume of business. 

The increase in wheat prices at the 
close of the week resulted in firmness in 
flour that further discouraged business, 
since on a rising market the trade is 
very reluctant to make purchases be- 
yond absolute needs. 

Price Range Narrow.—Prices on both 
hard winter and spring wheat flours were 
contained within about 40c limits. Soft 
winters showed a spread of $1 bbl, with 
midwesterns crowding Pacific Coast 
grades for the high point. Nearly all 
mill prices were 5@10c higher for each 
month for future shipment than for im- 
mediate delivery, and most of the orders 
were for lake-and-rail shipment. 

Clears in Demand.—With prices very 
nearly as high as those of standard pat- 
ent flours, clears were in good demand, 
but continued very scarce. Their range 
on Oct. 22 was $7.30@7.65, while stand- 
ard patents were $7.40@7.85. 

Ezxport.—The scarcity of freight room 
is proving a considerable handicap to 
shippers. They are already facing de- 
lays in filling contracts, and are dis- 
turbed over future business. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Oct. 23: 
spring fancy patents $7.90@8.50 bbl, 
standard patents $7.55@8.05, clears $7.35 
@7.65; hard winter short patents $7.65 
@8, straights $7.35@7.70; soft winter 
straights, $6.40@7.20,—all in jutes. 


NOTES 


David Coleman, New York flour bro- 
ker, is now handling the account of the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 


A. W. Mears, president of White & 
Co., Baltimore flour brokers, visited the 
local office of the Harry E. White Co. on 
Oct. 21. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,147, in the previous 
week 994, and in the same week a year 
ago 1,045. 


L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, spent a few days in 
New York last week, visiting his friends 
in the trade. 


Charles L. Fontaine, president of the 
General Commission Co., Kansas City, 
and Mrs. Fontaine, were in New York 
following the Buffalo grain convention. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, who 
is motoring through the East, was ex- 
pected at the local office of the mill last 
week. 

Donald G. Lowell, manager of the feed 
department of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, was introduced on the floor 
on Oct. 21 by H. P. Mitchell, of the New 
York office. 

Members of the exchange were greatly 
shocked by the suicide of Robert Phil- 
lips, of the Hall-Baker Grain Co., on 
Oct. 22. Mr.-Phillips was popular with 
the trade and, it is believed, became de- 
spondent over ill health. 

William F. Kelm, manager of the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., made his head- 
quarters for several days last week at 
the office of the Frank R. Prina Cor- 
poration, while stopping in New York 
on a general tour of eastern flour mar- 
kets. 

All tonnage records of the State Barge 
Canal have been broken this season, ac- 
cording to Colonel F. S. Greene, state 
superintendent of public works. Total 


traffic for the season up to Oct. 15 was 
1,890,190 tons, or 6,302 in excess of that 











for the same period in 1925, although the 
canal opened four weeks later this year 
than last. 


Mihaly Kovacs, a member of a group 
of millers and business men from Buda- 
pest, Hungary, who are touring the Unit- 
ed States, was an interested visitor on 
tne Produce Exchange, Oct. 21. He had 
just come from Chicago, and sailed for 

ome on Oct. 22. 

Among out-of-town millers visiting in 
New York last week were F. J. Hicks, 
of the sales department of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
J. E. Haviland, general manager of the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas, 
and Harold Anderson, vice president of 
the National Milling Co., Toledo. 


A voluntary bankruptcy petition was 
filed Oct. 18 by Catello de Palmo, baker, 
2306 First Avenue; liabilities $11,787, 
and no assets. The industrial commis- 
sioner of the state obtained a judgment 
against him for $5,270 under the work- 
men’s compensation act in connection 
with injuries sustained by Gerolo Vitti, 
a minor, in September, 1925. 

A large group of members of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association who visit- 
ed the New York Produce Exchange on 
Oct. 21 indorsed strongly the New York 
wheat futures market. It was the first 
time that many of them had been on the 
New York exchange, and they were 
greatly interested in the operations of 
the wheat ring, expressing surprise at the 
extent of the activities of the exchange. 

Since there were several Canadian 
millers in New York last week, an in- 
formal meeting was held for interchange 
of ideas and discussion of general condi- 
tions. Among those in town were R. V. 
Biddulph, manager of the export de- 
partment of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, visiting W. T. Burke; 
C. H. G. Short, manager of the Domin- 
ion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, visiting 
Samuel Knighton & Son; H. C. Moore, 
Toronto manager of the export depart- 
ment of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Montreal; Charles Ritz, eastern 
manager of the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., visiting James 
G. Webster; J. L. V. Mallette, sec- 
retary of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association, Montreal; Thomas Mor- 
ton, manager of the export department 
of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, visiting H. P. Piper, the 
company’s New York agent. 


PITTSBURGH 


Moderate sales featured the flour mar- 
ket here last week. While no large or- 
ders were booked, the daily sales were 
of fair size and stimulated the market. 
Bakers in this section are well supplied 
with flour; in fact, some have bought 
ahead for three months. Some mills, in 
order to secure business, were disposed 
to sell flour at close prices for quick 
shipment. 

There was a general improvement in 
shipping directions last week, much to 
the delight of the flour men. Prices fol- 
lowed the trend of the wheat market, 
and at the end of the week were consid- 
erably higher than in the previous week. 
The small bakers are continuing their 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying. 

Clears were in fair demand and are 
somewhat scarce, prices being consider- 
ably higher. Soft winter flours met with 
a brisk demand, most of the shipments 
going to the cracker and pastry trade. 
These two branches of the baking indus- 
try expect a record breaking business 
this fall and winter, and preparations 
are being made accordingly. 

Semolina sales showed improvement, 
the quotation on Oct. 23 being 4%c Ib, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Flour quotations, Oct. 
28, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh: spring wheat 
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short patent $8@8.50 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.50@8; hard winter short patent 
$7.75@8.25, standard patent $7@7.75, 
clears $7@7.75; soft winter, $5.75@6.25, 
bulk. 

NOTES 

August Dietz, a baker of Canonsburg, 
Pa., accompanied by Mrs. Dietz, is 
spending several weeks motoring in the 
Scuth. 

The Penn Roller Flour Mill, Indiana, 
Pa., that burned on Oct. 18, will not be 
rebuilt, according to the owner, Griffith 
Ellis. 

Daniel Weiss, aged 88, for more than 
60 years engaged in the retail grocery 
and flour business at Easton, Pa., died 
at his home there on Oct. 10. 


Luther C. Lang, of Williams Bros. & 
Co., wholesale grocers and flour deal- 
ers, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was recently mar- 
ried at Harrisburg to Miss Lillian E. 
Roth. 


J. A. Pengra, Pittsburgh, western dis- 
trict manager for the Shredded Wheat 
Co., addressed a meeting of the South- 
side Business Men’s Association at Oil 
City on Oct. 18. 

The annual ball and reception of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania will be held in the 
Elks Temple, Northside, Pittsburgh, on 
Nov. 16. G. A. Wilde is chairman of the 
general committee of arrangements. 

C. C. Larus. 


BUFFALO 


The advance in futures resulted in 
higher asking prices for flour last week. 
While the tone of the market is firm, 
there is a disinclination on the part of 
buyers to enter for the large commit- 
ments which they made last year at this 
season. Millers are complaining about 
shipping directions, which continue light. 
The output this fall shows no signs of 
reaching the high mark of last year, but 
travels along at steady levels. 

Bakers bought standard patents more 
freely last week, but their commitments 
were only sufficient to keep them operat- 
ing. No business of any size was put 
through. 

Buffalo quotations, Oct. 23: spring 
fancy patents $8.45@8.80 bbl, standard 
patent $8.05@8.55, clears $7.45@7.35, sec- 
ond clears $43.50 ton; hard winters $8.35 
@8.45, straights $8@8.10; soft winters, 
$7.80@8; semolina, No. 2, 4%c lb, bulk, 
New York, lake-and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Oct. 23, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents $9.75@9.85 
bbl; pastry, $8.70@8.80; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oots 3788 2 access 238,000 213,884 89 
Previous week .. 238.000 216,199 90 
Year ago ....... 238,000 223,670 94 
Two years ago... 223,500 195,775 88 
Three years ago. 166,500 126,910 76 


NOTES 


H. B. Parkes, of the Arkell & Smiths 
Bag Co., Canajoharie, N. Y., has recov- 
ered from his recent illness and visited 
the Buffalo trade last week. 


Paul Schoellkopf, president of the Ni- 
agara Falls Milling Co., the Niagara 
Falls Power Co., the Buffalo, Niagara 
& Eastern Power Corporation, and chair- 
man of the board of the Power City 
Bank, has been made a director of the 
Metropolitan Casualty Co. ‘He is also 
director of the Shredded Wheat Co. and 
numerous other corporations. 


Announcement was made last week by 
Harry R. Templeton, president of the 
Ontario Biscuit Co., of the election of 
John P. Williams and George F. Rand 
as directors of that company. Mr. Wil- 
liams will be actively identified with its 
affairs as vice president in charge of 
sales. The Ontario Biscuit Co. is one of 
the leading manufacturers of crackers 
and cvokies in the East. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market rules firm, in sym- 
pathy with the upward movement of 
wheat. Limits were advanced last week, 
There were some fair-sized transactions 
noted, but trade at the close was quiet, 
buyers being reluctant to follow the ris- 
ing views of mills, and purchasing only 
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when impelled to do so. Stocks in ‘the 
hands of local jobbers and bakers are 
small. Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks, Oct. 23: 
spring first patents $8.35@8.60, standard 
patent $8@8.25, first clear $7.50@7.75; 
hard winter short patent $8@8.50, 
straight $7.50@8; soft winter straight, $6 
@6.75. 
” * 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Ralph E. Nye, of the Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co., St. Louis, and 
N. F. Noland, vice president of the Day- 
is-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City. 

Samuet S. DanieLs. 


BOSTON 


Local mill agents report no improve- 
ment in the flour situation. Demand 
continues slow, the trade only supplying 
its most pressing needs and deferring 
more liberal purchases until the market 
shows a decline. Buyers apparently have 
no confidence in present conditions. The 
New England trade is going into the 
winter months with very light stocks of 
flcur, and not much purchased for fu- 
ture delivery. 

Some spring wheat millers are offering 
their flour at concessions of 10@20c bbl, 
in the hope that their customers wil! 
take hold more freely, but results have 
been far from satisfactory. Hard win- 
ter wheat millers were low sellers early 
last week, and secured about all the busi 
ness done, although the amount was not 
large. Prices, however, were advanced, 
and demand fell off. 

Flour quotations, Oct. 23, mill ship 
ment, per 196 lbs, in sacks: spring firs! 
patents $9.15@9.30, standard patents $8 
@9.15, first clears $7.70@8.10; hard win- 
ter patents, $7.75@8.30; soft winter pat 
ents $7.30@8.25, straight $6.85@8.25 
clear $6.65@6.80. 


NOTES 


The C. H. Jaquith grain mill and ware- 
house at Woburn, Mass., were burned on 
Oct. 15. The 150-foot structure, filled 
with grain, hay and shavings, was totally 
destroyed, but the main mill and grain 
elevator -were only slightly damaged. 
The loss was $35,000. 

The first full cargo of grain booked 
for shipment from this port since March 
20, 1926, will be loaded into the hold of 
the Norwegian steamer Bergsdalen be- 
fere Oct. 31. It will consist of 250,000 
bus Manitoba wheat, in bond, and will 
be delivered to a French port, probably 
Havre. 

Recent visitors at the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange included E. W. Ehlert, 
of the Sterling Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
W. H. Burtt, traveling representative of 
the Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash., 
E. F. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., Chicago., 
W. G. Kellogg, Minneapolis, and A. K. 
Taylor and J. W. Rice, Milwaukee. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Fiour was higher, with wheat, again 
last week, and buyers showed more inter- 
est in offerings, but as the trade carried 
good supplies at low prices, demand was 
only fair. The local trade would wel- 
come a stiff upturn in flour, and is in- 
clined to believe that the tendency of the 
market is going to be that way, in view 
of the heavy exports from this country 
since July 1 and the bad conditions un- 
der which fall seeding has been done. It 
also appreciates that Chicago December 
has gained 14c from the low point of the 
season, that poor wheat generally means 
cheap wheat, and that Black Sea ship- 
ments may yet upset the calculations of 
the bulls, despite the report of frost in 
Argentina. 

Sales last week were light to the do- 
mestic trade. There was some dickering 
for soft winter patent which, while so 
far failing to result in business, may do 
so later. Exporters were the best buy- 
ers, and in instances paid up to $6, bulk, 
for round lots of fancy near-by straight, 
basis Baltimore. This was well over 
what domestic buyers would pay. Most 
mills are following the advance closely, 
but in many cases are still willing to 
sell at 15c bbl less for quick shipment 
than for deferred delivery. 

Closing prices, Oct. 23, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
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wood, 5c less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $8.15@8.40, 
standard patent $7.65@7.90; hard winter 
short patent $8.05@8.30, straight $7.55@ 
7.80; soft winter short patent $6.90@ 
7.15, straight (near-by) $5.90@6.15. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
12,859 bbls flour destined for export. 


A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
spent several days last week at his New 
York branch. 


Among visitors on ’change last week 
were B. A. Weigel, assistant manager of 
the Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills, 
aud G. C, Fitzgerald, of Lynchburg, Va. 

George J. Clautice has been appointed 
exccutive secretary of the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce, succeeding the 
late A, S. Goldsborough, effective Nov. 1. 


i. H. Woolridge, secretary of the 
Blue Ridge Millers’ Association and 
Washington, D. C., correspondent of the 
Modern Miller, Chicago, was on ’change 
here on Oct. 23. 

itecent visitors were Louis A. Mennel, 
vice president and secretary of the Men- 
nc! Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, and Wer- 
nes Steffen, of Steffen & Sohn, grain im- 
porters, Hamburg, Germany. 


‘he executive committee of the Blue 
Ridge Millers’ Association, Miller G. 
Belding, chairman, will be in session for 
bu-iness at the Francis Scott Key Hotel, 

derick, Md., on Oct. 28. The asso- 
cistion will hold its next monthly meet- 
ing at the same place on Nov. 9. 

the directors of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, at a meeting held Oct. 
19, adopted a resolution citing an ac- 
cunulation of wheat at this port, by 
reason of the great scarcity and high 
cost of ocean tonnage, and appealing to 
the Shipping Board for vessels to relieve 
the situation. 


C. H. Dorsey. 





BULK WHEAT HANDLING IS 
ADVOCATED FOR AUSTRALIA 


MeLgBourneE, Victoria, Sept. 18.—R. H. 
Abbott, legislative councilor, of Victoria, 
has returned from a tour of the United 
States and England firmly convinced 
that if Australia is to compete success- 
fully with Argentina and North America 
she must pay greater attention to the 
handling and shipping of her wheat in 
bulk. His investigations have »satisfied 
him that costs in the case of bagged 
grain are 8@10s ton higher than when 
handled in bulk. 





AUSTRALIAN STOCKS PILE 
UP AS EXPORTS DWINDLE 


Metzourne, Vicrorta, Sept. 18.—Flour 
trade has been disappointing of late 
throughout Australia. As a result of the 
comparative inactivity in the export 
trade, stocks are piling up, especially at 
the larger mills. No material change is 
expected until the new crop is harvested. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills is good. To be 
sure, there has been some falling off in 
new sales, as would be inevitable after 
the previous heavy bookings, but the 
mills are in active operation at capacity, 
or not far from it, and conditions are 


quite satisfactory. There was some re- 
duction in output last week at Toledo, 
due to an accident to the engine of one 
of the mills; otherwise, the rate of opera- 
tion would have been continued unin- 
terrupted. 

Mills in Strong Position.—In spite of 
these earlier heavy bookings, new sales 
are being made daily. Millers are in a 
comfortable position, with 60 to 90 days’ 
full-time operation booked, and they are 
not obliged to force their flour on the 
market. Not for a number of years 
have the mills of this section been in a 
stronger position than they are today. 

Little Price Cutting.—In the face of 
widely exploited bearish sentiment and 
an advance in ocean rates, the wheat 
market has been strong and has regis- 
tered a substantial advance. This fur- 
ther strengthens the hands of the mill- 
ers, helping them to merchandise their 
flour on a profitable basis, instead of 
sacrificing it. There is almost no com- 
plaint of price cutting on soft wheat 
flour, and no occasion for any. The 
miller must be singularly obtuse who 
has not profited by the opportunity af- 
forded on this crop. 

Ocean Rate Influence Temporary.— 
The adverse effect of the advance in 
ocean freight rates, due to the English 
coal strike and scarcity of available ton- 
nage for flour, is regarded as only tem- 
porary. The strike cannot last much 
longer. Either the old rates will be re- 
stored, or the modification of them will 
be accepted and purchases will be re- 
sumed, The buying trades are merely 
marking time to make sure just what 
will happen. North American will prob- 
ably be the main source of supply, be- 
cause of its nearness and abundant 
stocks. 

There is nothing in sight to justify 
any pessimism over the outlook for mill- 
ing in this section, The mills are being 
operated favorably, flour is being sold 
and moving into consumption in a steady 
volume, and it is doubtful if any undi- 
gested stocks have accumulated in any 
channels of the trade. As a matter of 
fact, the trade is probably carrying its 
stocks in mill bookings, which are or- 








Competing With a Business Successor 
By A. L. H. Street 


is sold, together with the good- 

will of that business, but without 
anw express agreement on the part of 
the seller that he will not re-engage in 
the same line of business in competition 
with the purchaser, has the seller the 
right, on setting up a competing* estab- 
lishment, to solicit his old patrons? 

There is a difference in opinion on this 
point in different states, but the Ohio 
court of appeals seems to have followed 
the prevailing view in a late case (Subur- 
ban Ice Mfg. & Cold Storage Co. vs. 
Mulvihill, 153 N. E. 204). 

The Ohio court finds that the weight 
of judicial authority in this country is 
in line with the rule of law laid down 
by an English court in the following 
language: 

“The vendor of a business and the 
good-will thereof may, in the absence of 
express stipulation to the contrary, set 
up a business of the same kind either in 
the same neighborhood or elsewhere, and 


W HERE a bakery or mill business 


may publicly advertise the fact of its 
[his?] having done so; but he must not 


solicit the customers of the old business” 


to cease dealing with the purchaser, or to 
give their custom to himself” [him?]. 

But the court limits this rule to such 
reasonable period as will enable the suc- 
cessor to the old business to make the old 
customers his own. So it was decided 
that, in the case before the court, the 
seller of a business did not violate any 
legal right of the buyer in soliciting his 
old customers three years after the sale. 
The court observed that “To hold other- 
wise would be unreasonable, in restraint 
of trade, and contrary to public policy.” 
(See “The Miller and the Law,” Sec. 
602.) 





During the 12 months ended July 31, 
1926, Canadian exports of wheat totaled 
275,557,078 bus, and flour shipments 10,- 
896,654 bbls. These figures compared 
with 146,958,158 bus and 10,169,692 bbls 
in the previous corresponding year. 


dered out as needed. Directions have 
been coming in satisfactorily, and there 
is no particular complaint on this score; 
if they came much more freely, the mill- 
ers would have trouble in taking care 
of them. 

Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Oct. 22, at $7@7.50 
bbl, and local springs at $8, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
eC ney 39,400 82 
Previous week ...........-. 48,300 100 

WO BD: Wek cited cccecsease 36,400 75% 
TWO FORTS ABO ccccccccces 45,300 94 
Three years ago ........+.+ 40,200 84 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oot. WF-BS ...csccecs 72,210 63,820 88 
Previous week .... 63,360 43,978 69 
FORP BHO wewccccces 46,160 24,838 64 
Two years ago..... 102,960 67,414 65 
Three years ago... 73,350 36,600 50 


FOOD SHOW AT TOLEDO 


The second annual food show and 
household appliance exposition, held at 
the Armory, Toledo, last week, contained 
more than 100 exhibits, including several 
by millers. The exposition was held un- 
der the auspices of the Toledo Retail 
Grocers’ and Butchers’ Association, and 
there was a large attendance, particu- 
larly in the evenings. Baking contests 
were held on closed pies, white bread, 
layer cake, open faced pies and coffee 
cakes. Among the exhibitors having 
booths were the Northwestern Elevator 
& Mill Co., the Toledo Grain & Milling 
Co., the Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich., and the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis. 

NOTES 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at the Neil 
House, Columbus, Nov. 18. 


Harold Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., was expected back at 
the end of last week from a motor trip 
to New York. 

Archie Stewart, of the A. Stewart & 
Sons Flour Co., Detroit, was in Toledo, 
Oct. 18. Mr. Stewart is now covering 
not merely Detroit and vicinity, but the 
entire state of Ohio. 


William J. Mullen, secretary of and 
sales manager for the Novadel Process 
Corporation, Buffalo, and H. E. Reyn- 
olds, of the service department, were in 
Toledo, calling on the mills, last week. 


Don Kern, of the Sheffield Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, and Philip Sayles, of 
the Smith-Sayles Grain Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, were in Toledo and on ’change, 
Oct. 22, returning from the meeting of 
grain dealers at Buffalo. 


NASHVILLE 


There was marked improvement in new 
sales of flour to the Southeast last week, 
but business generally continued com- 
paratively light. Purchases were in small 
quantities, and amounted to less than 35 
per cent of capacity of mills. Important 
shipments were being made on old con- 
tracts, with the aggregate volume of 
business continuing somewhat below av- 
erage for the past five years. Mills were 
operating on a basis of slightly more 
than two thirds of. capacity. 

The cotton situation is being watched 
with great concern by flour mill interests. 
Millers are optimistic as to the outlook, 
believing that business will go on as 
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usual when the cotton market has been 
readjusted to the huge crop. 

Flour prices were practically un- 
changed last week, with the market firm 
on account of the tone in cash wheat. 
Quotations, Oct. 23: soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.50@8.75 bbl; standard 
patent, $7.50@7.75; straights, $7.25@7.50; 
first clears, $6@6.75. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours report a quiet demand. Bakers 
are well stocked. The market is firm to 
a shade higher. Quotations, Oct. 23: 
spring wheat first patent, delivered at 
Nashville, 98-lb cottons, $8.50@9; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $8@8.50; 
standard grades, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Oct. 17-38 ....... 166,320 112,320 67.5 
Previous week .. 177,120 116,872 65.9 
YVOar G60 .ccccce 166,620 115,170 69.1 


136,022 83 
137,937 70.4 


Two years ago... 154,670 
Three years ago.. 195,780 
NOTES 


G. A. Breaux, president of the Liberty 
Mills, was in New York last week. 


T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, and H. 
L. Hanes, vice president of J. H. Wilkes 
& Co., were in Washington last week to 
attend the feed control officials’ meeting. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 


Millers last week reported the market 
unchanged, and as the price of wheat 
remained stationary, flour prices were 
changed but little. Export demand con- 
tinues good, but is mainly for the lower 
grades. Domestic demand is confined to 
present necessities. Quotations, Oct. 23, 
for soft winter wheat flour, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, carload lots: best patent, $8; 
straights, $6.90@7; clears, in jutes, first 
$5.75@6.10, seconds $5.25@5.70. 


o * 


Giltner Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
was in Chicago last week interviewing 
the trade. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 


The flour trade in this section showed 
comparatively little activity last week, 
except for some fair-sized bookings for 
immediate needs. Uncertainty of the 
market caused buyers to remain hesitant, 
and an advance at the end of the week 
elicited only mild interest. Some brokers 
and jobbers whose territory lies in the 
cotton areas of the Carolinas were ap- 
prehensive of business conditions, due to 
the cotton upset, but the trade reported 
general conditions as about normal. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 22: northwestern spring 
patents $8.85@9.20 bbl, second patents 
$8.35@8.75; Kansas top patents $8.10@ 
8.50, second patents $7.80@8; winter 
wheat top patents $7.10@7.50, second 
patents $7@7.10. 

Josepu A. Leste, Jr. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


In the face of advances of 10@15c in 
all varieties of flour, buying continued 
dull and mostly of the hand-to-mouth 
variety last week. Most purchasers dis- 
played little confidence in the market, 
and expressed the belief that prices 
would not hold at the present level. 
That many continued to hold stocks pur- 
chased earlier in the season was appar- 
ent. The production of mills was about 
normal for this season of the year. 

Flour output of Indianapolis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Oat. 8FBS cccovdsccsvcccses 7,598 38 
Previo’s WOO ..ccccccecss 6,632 33 
WOOF OOS cca cccviccccevive’s 7,669 38 
SOe See GOR. ceric kiceese 14,461 72 


Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., Indianap- 
olis, basis 98-lb cottons, Oct. 23: soft 
winter short patent $7.75@8.25 bbl, 
fancy patent $7.25@7.65, standard pat- 
ent $6.90@7.20, straight $6.70@7; spring 
wheat family patent $8.30@8.70, stand- 
ard patent $7.75@8.10, first clear $7.30@ 
7.70, second clear (140-lb jute) $5@5.25; 
hard winter short patent $8@8.50, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.90, straight $7.30@ 
7.70, first clear $6@6.40. 
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CHICAGO 


Little activity was noticeable in flour 
last week. Prices ruled higher, and buy- 
ers did not.take kindly to the advance. 
The larger users of flour were hard to 
interest, although the smaller retail trade 
was in the market for small lots. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A very moder- 
ate business was done last week. Scat- 
tered car lot sales were made, but book- 
ings of larger amounts were scarce. 
Clears continue firm and rather scarce. 
However, demand is not so keen, as buy- 
ers do not like to pay prevailing prices. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Single car lots 
made up the bulk of the business in 
suuthwestern brands last week. The 
larger users as a rule have covered their 
requirements up to Jan, 1, but others are 
not inclined to buy heavily for the pres- 
ent. Shipping ipstructions are only fair. 

Soft Winter Floar.—Aside from scat- 
tered small sales, there is practically no 
business passing. Cracker bakers seem 
satisfied to buy as needed, and distribu- 
tors are well supplied. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Oct. 23: spring top 
patent $7.45@8 bbl, standard patent 
$7.30@7.60, first clear $6.60@7, second 
clear $4.50@4.90; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.50, 95 per cent patent $6.70@ 
7.20, straight $6.55@6.95, first clear $5.90 
@6.30; soft winter short patent $6.80@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.45@6.80, straight 
$6.25@6.60, first clear $5.90@6.15. 

Durum.—Semolina prices were ad- 
vanced last week, due to high premiums 
on the cash grain. Mill representatives 
report a continued steady single car lot 
demand for immediate and near-by de- 
livery. Manufacturers are buying, but 
all orders are for shipment within 30 
days. Buyers are hoping that prices will 
decline, permitting them to augment 
their stocks. They feel there is nothing 
to be gained by covering at present 
levels, so are only supplying current 
needs. No. 2 semolina was quoted, Oct. 
23, at 4%4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 
44%2c; No. 3 semolina, 4%c; durum pat- 
ent, 444@4%c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 
, 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Get, BFS coccvccscevccess 34,000 85 
Previous week .....-.s++0. 35,000 88 
YOMr AGO .ncccccsccccccvee 38,000 95 
TWO years ABO ....sseeeee 31,000 77 


Cc. B, SPAULDING TO GO ABROAD 


C. B. Spaulding, president of the New 
Century Co., flour merchandisers and ex- 
porters, will leave next week for New 
York, whence he will sail Nov. 6 on a 
European trip. His first stop will be at 
Bremen, Germany. He expects to visit 
all central European ports, as well as 
those on the Mediterranean, and will be 
absent four to six months. 

NOTES 

L. J. Weitzman, of the Weitzman Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, has returned from New 
York. 

S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., has returned from a trip to the 
East. 

V. Kolly, of Crooks Terminal Ware- 
houses, Chicago, has returned from the 
Pacific Coast. 

Julius H. Barnes, New York, was in 
Chicago last week, and visited the Board 
of Trade on Oct. 22. 

M. H. Matschke, credit manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., stopped in 
Chicago on his way east. 

F. P. Siebel, Jr., manager of the Siebel 
Institute of Technology, will attend the 
meeting of the National Association of 





Correspondent at Milwaukee 





Practical Refrigeration Engineers, to be 
held at Kansas City on Nov. 2-5. 

John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., attended the Michigan-Illi- 
nois football game at Ann Arbor on 
Oct. 23. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president of and 
sales manager for the Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., was in Chicago recently, 
en route from the East. 

L. A. Marks, Chicago, in charge of 
sales for the Konrad Schreier Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., is on a business trip to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

J. P. Curry, of the Curry-Linihan Co., 
flour and cereal brokers, was called to 
Quincy last week by the death of his 
mother. She was 85 years of age, and 
had been ill for some weeks. 

Among members of the Washburn 
Crosby Co.’s Minneapolis staff visiting 
local headquarters last week were A. L. 
Ruland, manager of the durum products 
department, D. Barry and Walter Barry. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, returned Oct. 
21 from a six weeks’ trip to the Pacific 
Coast. He was accompanied by H. H. 
Hanneman, of Stevenson, Harrison & 
Jordan, chartered accountants. 


O. A. McCrea, manager of the feed 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., J. R. Stuart, of the Reliance Feed 
Co., Minneapolis, and George W. Hoy- 
land, of the Hoyland Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, visited the trade here en 
route from Buffalo, where they had at- 
tended the United States Feed Distribu- 
tors’ Association convention. 


S. Plant, of the George P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, A. Fassler, of Willis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas, H. S. 
Helm, of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, George P. Urban, of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, and 
Joseph Le Compte, of the Lexington 
(Ky.) Roller Mills Co., Inc., were in Chi- 
cago Oct. 20, and attended a directors’ 
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ance Co. 


MILWAUKEE 


Complaint is general over the slack de- 
mand for flour of all kinds. Handlers 
of spring wheat patent experience much 
difficulty in interesting prospective buy- 
ers, and inquiry is flat. The trade is 
either in a comfortable position with re- 
spect to immediate and near-by needs, or 
believes that present prices cannot hold. 
This situation has lasted throughout Oc- 
tober. Mills have considerable business 
on their books, but shipping directions 
are difficult to obtain. Prices are 15c bbl 
higher, but almost entirely nominal. 
Quotations, Oct. 23: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $7.95@8.25 bbl, 
straight $7.70@7.95, first clear $6.80@ 
7.15, and second clear $4.50@5, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Conditions in the Kansas trade remain 
about unchanged, with little new buying 
being done, but mills reported to be get- 
ting relatively heavy shipping specifica- 
tions. A further advance of 15@20c bbl 
has occurred, and interest is lacking. 
The trade is not accustomed to having 
hard winter wheat sell in the cash mar- 
ket for practically the same price as 
spring of the best milling qualities. Ex- 
traordinary efforts to secure orders have 
failed, as most regular customers loaded 
up earlier at lower prices. Nominal 
quotations, Oct. 23: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $7.65@7.80 bbl, 
straight $7.45@7.60, and first clear $6.60 
@6.95, in 98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

NOTES 

Walter F. Gadow, of the Gadow Mill- 
ing Co., Barton, spent a day in Milwau- 
kee last week. 

Elmer J. de Buhr, of the Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Milwaukee and 
Winona, has been elected to membership 
in the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 


The new E elevator of the Milwaukee 
road is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion about Nov. 1. The workhouse is 
finished, and 15 new concrete bins are 
nearly ready. The elevator, operated by 
the Armour Grain Co., will have a ca- 
pacity of 1,400,000 bus. 


The Farmers Co-Operative Produce 
Co., Stratford, has been incorporated, 
with $10,000 capital stock, to deal in 
flour, feed, hay and produce of all kinds, 
and do a feed grinding business. Prin- 
cipals are Frank Pagel, H. R. Keller, 
Arthur Law, Carl Schroeder and Adolph 
Barnowski, Jr. 

L. E. Meyer. 








The Economic Importance of Commercial 
Mixed Feed 
By W. E. Suits 


President of the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association and 
Vice President of the Quaker Oats Co. 


From an Address Delivered Before the Association of Feed Control Officials 
at Washington, D. C. 


ROM the period of allowing animals 

to pick up their own living, we have 

advanced to the position where it is 
essential that scientific feeding methods 
be adopted. We frequently hear the 
statement that our cows’ rations are dic- 
tated by scientific study, whereas our 
dinner tables are still simply governed 
by individual tastes. 

Educators are doing a marvelous work 
in giving information to the live stock 
feeders of this country, how best to feed 
their animals and increase production, 
but among a great mass of farmers the 
process is extremely slow. This influence 
fails to reach a large part of the popula- 
tion, and it fails to register effectively on 
another large part. 

Educators can inform feeders how to 
make formulas for good production, but 
they cannot supply the materials. The 
farmer must assemble his own materials, 
and frequently he must rely on the local 
feed store for some or all of them. Un- 
fortunately for this program, the feed 
dealers do not always have all the ma- 
terials, nor are these always of the high- 
est class, but, such as they are, they are 


bought in small quantities and frequent- 
ly at large expense. 

Here the commercial mixed feed man- 
ufacturer serves a distinct economic pur- 
ee. He offers feeds containing the ad- 

antages of wide assortment and good 
balance, made from the best materials 
in their classes, perfectly milled and 
blended. He also supplies feeding direc- 
tions which meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual case. 

The larger feed manufacturers main- 
tain staffs of feeding experts who are 
graduates of the agricultural colleges, 
and often men who have been promi- 
nent as educators in the science of feed- 
ing. These men keep abreast with the 
latest developments in animal nutrition, 
and they are supplied with experimental 
farms where they can test the practic- 
ability of incorporating these new de- 
velopments in their feed formulas and 
feeding instructions. They are alsq put 
in charge of other men who visit the feed- 
ers. This is work of distinctly educa- 
tional character and includes the care, 
housing, breeding, and feeding of the 
animals. Enormous quantities of litera- 
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ture covering all of these points are-dis- 
tributed by the manufacturers. They 
likewise give radio talks, also lectures, 
frequently with moving picture illustra- 
tions covering the entire line of poultry 
and animal husbandry subjects in which 
the hearers are interested. They fur- 
ther use a great deal of advertising 
space, frequently carrying timely mes- 
— of educational value to the readers 
only indirectly connected with the prod- 
uct advertised. Undoubtedly this work 
is of great help and inspiration to the 
farming community. 

The commercial mixed feed manufac- 
turers have strategically well-located 
large milling plants with the most mod- 
ern machinery for the assembling and 
manufacturing of their products. The 
whole world is their field from which to 
make selection of ingredients; this en- 
ables them not only to secure a much 
wider variety than is possible in a local- 
ly mixed ration, but they are likewise in 
a position to take advantage of the 
cheapest and best sources for the ma- 
terials which will give the results re- 
quired. They maintain laboratories at 
the plants to analyze the ingredients as 
they arrive, and thereby know that they 
conform to requirements; they likewise 
make frequent analyses of the finished 
products, and know that they are as rep- 
resented. The buying and storage capac- 
ity of these institutions enables them to 
take advantage of market conditions, 
which permit them not only to maintain 
a low average of cost, but to be assured 
of stability of formulas. 

The mills are equipped with machinery 
which carefully measures the ingredients, 
then mixing them until they are a com- 
plete blend from which an animal as 
small as a chicken can get a complete 
ration with each mouthful. Two men 
operating one of these mixing units can 
turn out 200 tons feed a day at only a 
few cents expense per ton. 

The result of these methods is enor- 
mously superior to that which can be 
secured from mixing rations in a barn 
or a feed store, and serves the immensc- 
ly important economic principle of giving 
the feeder a well-balanced ration at a 
moderate cost without labor or scientific 
knowledge on his part. This makes pos- 
sible the care of larger herds, droves and 
flocks by fewer men. This results in 
more specialization, better products, 
cheaper production and greater profits. 

In the production of flour, cereals 
and oils there is a vast amount of by- 
product, and as a matter of food conser- 
vation, none of it should be wasted. 
Probably in the case of bran, middlings, 
cottonseed. and linseed products, very lit- 
tle is lost, but there is a tendency to mis- 
understand and undervalue certain other 
byproducts which are produced in great 
quantities within our boundaries. 

The time is at hand when all of these 
must be conserved, and it should be the 
study of the scientists to find ways of 
getting more value out of these so-called 
lower grade feed materials. The manu- 
facturers who are endeavoring to the 
best of their ability to put these ma- 
terials into a merchantable condition by 
grinding, blending, and otherwise treat- 
ing them, should be encouraged in their 
efforts to increase the national supply of 
feed materials. 

This country is today threatened with 
the greatest menace to its agriculture 
which we can contemplate. I refer to 
the European corn borer. A few years 
ago it appeared in three spots in the 
United States and Canada. It was 
blown across Lake Erie into Ohio. It 
is spreading at the rate of 25 to 30 
miles a year in each direction. It is now 
in northeastern Indiana and the northern 
counties of Ohio, and it will be in the 
great corn belt of Illinois, Indiana, an: 
Iowa within a very few years, unless 
some control is effected more efficieni 
than as yet has been developed. Per- 
sonally, I cannot see why a high wind 
may not transfer it 200 or 300 miles in 
a day, if it can be blown across Lake 
Erie. We know the life habits of the 
European corn borer in our northern lat- 
itudes, where it hatches twice each year, 
but what it will do when it gets.into a 
latitude like Tennessee we do not know. 

I understand that in Europe the par- 
asitical treatment is about the only 
method of general effectiveness for con- 
trolling the borer. 


October 27, 1926 
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FRANSPORTATION 


LAKE VESSEL GRAIN RATES 
TAKE UNEXPECTED DROP 


Decline of le Bu Occurs in Wheat Rate to 
Buffalo as Shipments of Ore Fall Off 
—New Tonnage May Be Added 


DututH, Minn.—Vessel rates on grain 
are lower. A week ago they were held 
at 3%¢ bu on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. 
Vesselmen looked for high rates during 
the late weeks of navigation. However, 
the rate has now broken to 2%c, and it 
is reported that some business was done 
at 2%ec last week. : 

Ore shipping is slowing up, and indi- 
cations are that the regular carriers will 
be able to handle most of the shipments 
after another week. The placing of 
more new tonnage in the cargo list may 
further depress grain rates. Lowered 
bids for late loading and storage ca- 
pacity have been made, but failed to 
draw out vessel owners. 

‘he weather has been unfavorable. No 
storms have occurred recently to inter- 
fere with boat operations, but snow has 
made its appearance. Receipts came out 
in a fair volume and in the face of the 
light water movement to the East, local 
elevator stocks iricreased 1,200,000 bus 
last week. Total holdings of all grains 
reached 24,920,000 bus at the close of 
business on Oct. 23, compared with 27,- 
759,000 a year ago. 


Would Make Port Terminals Profitable 

NorrotK, Va.—A_ resolution asking 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
require railroads to separate their port 
terminal charges from their line haul 
charges, and to make their port termi- 
nals self-sustaining through a fair sys- 
tem of charges, was adopted by the fif- 
teenth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Port Authorities here 
on Oct. 21. 

The resolution was adopted after rep- 
resentative terminal operators from all 
the principal ports of both the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts had testified that the 
absorption of terminal charges by rail- 
roads had made the profitable operation 
of private or government owned termi- 
nals practically impossible. With the ex- 
ception of New Orleans, representatives 
of every Atlantic and gulf port testified 
that grain elevators at ports were op- 
erated at a loss. 


Grain Freight Rate High 
SeartLe, Wasu.—A new high mark 
was reached last week in grain freight 
rates from north Pacific ports to the 
United Kingdom and the Continent, 
when parcel space was taken at 47s 6d, 
November-December loading. 


Pacific Coast Ocean Rates Firm 

San Francisco, Cat.—Grain freight 
rates from the Pacific Coast to Europe 
are showing considerable strength, with 
indications of going even higher. On 
Oct. 21, six Japanese steamers were char- 
tered to load wheat at a British Colum- 
bian port for the United Kingdom. Rates 
received for these vessels ranged 36s 9d@ 
43s 9d. Operators of regular service 
from this coast to Europe report grain 
exporters offering 49s 3d and over for 
parcel lots, with little or no space avail- 
able. 


Sampling Charge Approved 

Mriyneapouis, Minn.—The state sam- 
pling point charge of $4 car om grain 
stopped in transit to Minneapolis and 
Duluth markets became effective on Oct. 
18 with the approval of the state railroad 
and warehouse commission. The charge 
was pul into effect by the Great North- 
ern, the Northern Pacific and the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
roads. 


New Orleans Objects to Report 

New Orteans, La.—The New Orleans 
joint traffic bureau will file vigorous ex- 
ceptions to certain phases of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s tentative 
report on the Galveston rate case, ac- 
cording to Carl Giessow, general man- 
ager of the bureau, who asserts that some 
portions of the report return to the New 
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Orleans trade territory a part of the 
Oklahoma and Kansas wheat section, but 
place the other part in Galveston’s ter- 
ritory exclusively. 

The bureau official holds that the re- 
port did not fix distance as the basis for 
giving Texas ports the advantages ac- 
corded to them. He views the report as 
saying “those ports are entitled to a cer- 
tain amount of business, and since they 
cannot get as much as they want with 
rates equal to New Orleans, they must 
be given a rate advantage.” 


New Steamship Service to Havana 
New Orteans, La.—The Standard 
Fruit & Steamship Co. has inaugurated 
a new semi-weekly service out of this 
port to Havana. Regular sailings will 
be maintained Wednesday and Saturday 
of each week. 


Asked to Quash Differential Complaint 

Battimore, Mpv.—On Oct. 21 the three 
railroads entering Baltimore filed a brief 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion requesting it to dismiss Boston’s 
complaint against Baltimore’s freight 
differential, principally on the ground 
that “port differentials were established 
and have been sustained upon a funda- 
mental principle of rate making,—that is 
to say, that distance is the controlling 
factor,—and that principle has been rec- 
ognized in all the different cases that 
have been considered by the Commis- 
sion.” 


Southwest Hit by Higher Gulf Rates 

Kansas City, Mo.—A steady advance 
in ocean freight rates from gulf ports to 
almost all countries is working consider- 
able adversity to millers of the South- 
west. It is expected that additional 
ships will need to be placed in service 
before relief for the high rates will be 
gained. The rate on flour from the gulf 
to the United Kingdom has advanced 
from 26c to 40c per 100 lbs since July. 


Decrease in Lake Rates at Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y.—The grain rate from 
the Head of the Lakes to Buffalo took 
another drop yesterday, when three char- 
ters were reported at 3c bu. Lack of 
export demand, due to scarcity of ocean 
tonnage, and the fact that several of the 
bulk freighters which had been carrying 
contract ore all season are now carrying 
grain, are said to be the causes for the 
reduction. 


Twin Cities Oppose Rate Increases 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Minneapolis 
Traffic Association and the St. Paul As- 
sociation of Public and Business Affairs 
have filed their formal petition request- 
ing suspension of the proposed rate in- 
creases on grain and grain products, car- 
ried in a Northern Pacific tariff supple- 
ment effective Nov. 8, with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The rates opposed provide for in- 
creases on grain and grain products from 
stations in North Dakota to St. Louis, 
and points taking same rates, which, if 
permitted to become effective, would re- 
sult in increased charges on shipments of 
grain and grain products from these 
stations via Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn., to St. Louis, 
and points taking same rates, and to 
points where through charges base over 
St. Louis. 


Shipping Shortage Felt at New Orleans 

New Orteans, La.—Flour rates have 
advanced 4@10c per 100 lbs between the 
gulf and certain European ports during 
the past month. Some steamship lines 
that have operated boats between New 
Orleans and England have put these ves- 
sels into the coal trade between Atlantic 
ports and the United Kingdom. There 
have been few tramp steamers taking 
flour from this port during the past few 
months. 

The United States Shipping Board 
some time ago promised to give steam- 
ship operators in gulf ports more steam- 
ers, but thus far has failed to produce 
them. There has been some movement 
to Germany and Belgium and a little to 
Italy, but as most of the vessels that 
solicit flour for those ports also touch 
England, space on them is at a premium, 
and most of that available has been 
booked up almost through November. 
Ships that go to London have been 


booked up to the end of the year, it is 
said, apd unless additional ones are put 
in this’ service, it will be impossible to 
contract for steamship service until after 
Jan. 1. 

Rates to the tropics have remained sta- 
tionary, and New Orleans flour handlers 
have exerted themselves to build up this 
business and establish connections in 
countries comparatively near at hand. 


Ocean Rate Record at Portland 
Porttanp, Orecon.—Grain freights to 
the United Kingdom and continental 
ports have stiffened, and reached a high 
mark when parcel space was closed for 
November-December loading at 47s 6d 
ton. 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 








c From 

tNew 

To— t*New York Montreal Orleans 
Aberdeen ....... 41.00 35.00 taee 
Amsterdam ..... 40.00 27.00 35.00 
BRCWOTD ceccces 40.00 *35.00 35.00 
Avonmouth ..... 40.00 137.00 gees 
SEED webs seuss 42.00 **42.00 42.00 
Bergen .... - 34.00 44.00 
Bordeaux .. + 40.00 35.00 
Bremen 40.00 hee 35.00 
eee 41.00 137.00 cove 
GAPGEE secacesss 41.00 137.00 one 
Copenhagen .... 35.00 27.00 37.00 
Ey a 0bh00 00s es 42.00 137.00 as 
err 42.00 33.00 45.00 
TE o¢recaane 42.00 **42.00 42.00 
BPUMGOS vc ccccccs 41.00 34.00 oes 
Genoa, Naples .. 42.00 a 40.00 
Gibraltar ....... 60.00 er esee 
Glasgow ........ 41.00 **42.00 42.00 
Gothenburg .... 33.00 30.00 37.00 
Hamburg ....... 40.00 *35.00 35.00 
BEUTO cc veeccecs 40.00 nee 35.00 
Helsingfors ..... 45.00 32.00 38.00 
SE Wave dvecccc 42.00 **45.00 owes 
BL CRE 42.00 437.00 name 
Liverpool ....... 40.00 **40.00 40.00 
Pre 40.00 **40.00 40.00 
Londonderry - 42.00 137.00 aaee 
ae 33.00 32.00 42.00 
Manchester ..... 40.00 **40.00 40.00 
Marseilles ...... 40.00 62 30.00 
Newcastle ...... 42.00 137.00 , cece 
COE 00.606000008 34.00 27.00 ~37.00 
PUPUONS cevececececs 35.00 TT 40.00 
Rotterdam ..... 40.00 *35.00 35.00 
Southampton ... 45.00 137.00 sees 
Stavanger ...... 34.00 29.00 44.00 
EE weeéscwa 35.00 37.00 ene 
Stockholm ...... 33.00 32.00 42.00 
*December 30c. +tRates also apply from 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Hamp- 


ton Roads. {December 32c. **Oct. 323. 
tConference rates, applying also to Mobile, 
Galveston and other Gulf ports. 


NO NEED FOR ALARM IN 
TEXAS, SAYS FRANK KELL 


Oxranoma City, Oxta.— Financial 
cenditions in Texas are not alarming or 
greatly depressing as a consequence of 
the great slump in cotton prices, says 
Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, one of the 
state’s leading flour millers and capital- 
ists. “We have produced the largest 
wheat crop in the state’s history,” he 
adds, “and it has sold for good prices. 
We have a large oats crop and the larg- 
est hay and fodder crop we have ever 





had.” He points out that the live stock 
industry is enjoying increased pros- 
perity. 





OIL OPERATOR PURCHASES 
OKLAHOMA MILLING PLANT 


Oxtanoma City, Oxra.—A. R. Win- 
frey, oil operator at Okmulgee, Okxla., 
has acquired the plant of the A. F. 
Boone Milling Co. at that place. The ca- 
pacity has been increased and other im- 
provements are contemplated. The plant 
manufactures whole wheat flour exclu- 
sively. A. F. Boone, retiring manager, 
has to move to a different climate in the 
interest of his health. Mr. Winfrey will 
devote his entire attention to the busi- 
ness. 


E. C. JOHNSON HOLES OUT IN ONE 

Kansas City, Mo.—A bakery supply 
man entered a foreign field and carried 
away high honors last week. He was 
E. C. Johnson, president of the H. A. 
Johnson Co., Boston. Mr. Johnson vis- 
ited Kansas City and. was invited to 
join a foursome at the Meadow Lake 
Country Club, as the guest of S. W. 
Noggle, head of a bakery supply house 
here. He responded by sinking his tee 
shot on the 165-yard sixteenth for mem- 
bership in the hole-in-one club. The oth- 
er members of the foursome were also 
allied tradesmen,x—H. W. Allen, of J. 
W. Allen & Co., Chicago, and C. F. Fer- 
guson, Detroit. 












NEW SHAPES AND BRANDS 
FOR KANSAS CITY LOAVES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Most of the whole- 
sale bakeries in Kansas City have 
brought out recently, or are planning to 
bring out, new shapes and brands of 
bread. The tendency in these new loaves 
is toward better materials, and there is 
a slight advance in their prices. Weights, 
in most instances, are unchanged. 

The Golden Rule Baking Co. was the 
first to announce a change. The public 
was informed through a series of five 
full-page advertisements in local papers 
that the company’s Jersey Cream bread 
had been improved both in shape and 
quality. This was followed in a few days 
by another advertising campaign in which 
the Campbell Baking Co., a unit of the 
Continental, introduced Wonder bread. 
The Campbell organization had previous- 
ly featured its Merit brand since it was 
established here. 

In both cases the loaves are firmer and 
closer grained than the bakeries had been 
making. In shape they are modified 
sandwich loaves, and the fact that there 
are several more slices to a loaf, and 
that the slices fit a toaster better than 
those of the usual loaf, are points fea- 
tured in the advertising copy. The 
wholesale price of the new brands is 8c, 
an advance of lc, which is reflected in 
the 10c retail price. 

It is generally rumored in the trade 
here that the Nafziger Baking Co., which 
is owned by the Purity Bakeries Corpo- 
ration, is also planning a new brand and 
loaf along somewhat similar lines. 

The consensus of opinion is apparently 
that the changes are mostly an effort to 
stimulate the bread business in Kansas 
City. Sales were running below those of 
last year in many instances, and new fuel 
for an advertising attack was thought 
advisable. It may be that the opening 
of a bakery by a chain store group, with 
a considerable amount of publicity con- 
cerning its 7c retail price on bread, in- 
fluenced the situation somewhat. <A 
union official stated that, since the chain 
store bakery was completed, the large 
wholesale bakeries of Kansas City had 
laid off 15 bakers. The latter companies, 
at least, are meeting the cut price com- 
petition with advances and better qual- 
ity. 





NEBRASKA MASTER BAKERS 
WILL MEET AT LINCOLN 


The executive board of the Nebraska 
Master Bakers’ Association has selected 
Lincoln as the place for the annual con- 
vention of the organization, to be held 
April 19-20, 1927. Headquarters will be 
at the Lincoln Hotel. 





INCREASED GRAIN STORAGE PLANNED 

Oxtanoma City, Ox1ia.—Construction 
of new storage tanks for the Great West 
Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas, 
will begin by Dec. 1, according to Walter 
A. Barlow, manager. These will have a 
capacity of 1,200,000 bus, and will in- 
crease the storage capacity to 2,500,000. 
The cost will be about $175,000. 





PRETZELS BRING PAROLE 
The importance of being a pret- 
zel bender recently was illustrated | 
| in Brooklyn, according to a press | 
| dispatch, when County Judge Mar- | 
tin paroled a prisoner because of | 
his adeptness at that art. 
Hyman Prussock, who claims to | 
be the world’s champion pretzel | 
| bender, had been arrested for 
| throwing a potful of corned beef 
and cabbage at an officer who had 
| interfered in a “friendly quarrel” 
| between Mr. and Mrs. Prussock. 
“I understand you are the 
| world’s champion pretzel bender,” | 
| Judge Martin said. Mr. Prussock 
| admitted this, and Fred Mulligan, 
| his attorney, said that various 
people would testify to his client’s 
efficiency. 

“Well,” Judge Martin said, “this 
is your first offense and the world 
needs good pretzels, so I'll put you 
on parole for a year. But stick to 
pretzels, and keep away from 
corned beef and cabbage.” 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago. — Millfeed was firmer last 
week, but inactive. Country dealers 
complained of no demand, and were not 
inclined to enter the market. Sales were 
widely scattered, and business was only 
possible with those who had a place for 
feed. Offerings were not plentiful, but 
seemed more than sufficient to supply 
the demand. Spring bran was quoted, 
Oct. 23, at $23.50@23.75 ton, hard winter 
bran $24, standard middlings $24.50@ 
24.75, flour middlings $29@30, and red 
dog $34.50@35.50. 


Milwaukee.—One of the largest han- 
dlers of millfeed in this market describes 
the demand the latter part of last week 
as the most active in five or six months, 
and reports from other quarters indi- 
cate a relatively more satisfactory situ- 
ation. The volume of sales, on the whole, 
is not imposing. Inquiry has freshened 
perceptibly, and many look to see a 
strong and firming price situation, with 
consumers illy supplied for winter needs 
now becoming, apparent. Mills have 
been holding the bulk of their production 
in anticipation of higher prices, and ask- 
ing substantial premiums on deferred 
over spot. Buyers who have come into 
the market in recent days have discov- 
ered stiffening values, supported by the 
strength in the grain market generally. 
Quotations, Oct. 23: bran $238@24 ton, 
winter bran $23.70@24.20, standard mid- 
dlings $24.25@24.50, flour middlings $29 
@29.75, and red dog $34@35, in 100-Ib 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis.—Mills are holding millfeed 
more firmly, but demand is quiet and 
prices show little change. Although 
stocks are not large, demand for imme- 
diate shipment is not strong enough to 
create any marked activity. Practically 
all business is for immediate shipment. 
Quotations, Oct. 23: soft wheat bran 
$24@24.25 ton, hard wheat bran $23.50 
@23.75, and gray shorts $29.50@29.75. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—A_ substantial improve- 
ment in inquiry for feeds late last week 
was reported by jobbers, and although 
the majority noted a slump in interest 
at the beginning of this week, others de- 
scribed their business as more active. 
Owing to the scarcity of shipping direc- 
tions against old flour bookings, mills 
are not operating heavily and, in conse- 
quence, offerings are light. Cold weather 
prevailing in some sections has firmed 
sentiment, and some factors in the trade 
are of the view that prices are as low 
now as they are likely to be before next 
summer. Most mills and jobbers have 
advanced their quotations 50c@$1 ton. 
Buyers are reported to be interested in 
futures, but mills are not anxious to sell. 
Some mills reported an improvement in 
straight car trade on Oct. 26. City mill 
quotations: bran $22@23 ton, standard 
middlings $23@23.50, flour middlings 


$28.50@29, red dog $33@34, wheat mixed 
feed $25@30, and rye middlings $20. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 

prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 

sacks, as reported by brokers: 
Oct. 26 


Year ago 
- @24.50 
- @25.00 
28.00 @30.00 
36.00 @39.00 









Stand. middlings.. 


Flour middlings.. 2 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 3 

Duluth. 
exists. 
as mills have the stocks to offer. 
mill is booked up. The 
running lightly. 

Great Falls—-Warm weather has had 
a tendency to slow up demand, and 
millfeed values remained unchanged last 
week. Quotations, Oct. 23: bran, $22.50 
ton; standard middlings, $24.50. 

THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City—The combination of 


well-maintained production, cheap prices 
for coarse grains and _ unseasonable 


2:00 @ 34.50 
A Meht demand for millfeed 
Sales are made slowly, and only 
One 
other one is 


weather continues to affect the millfeed 
market adversely. Bran is in particu- 
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Neither consumers 
mixed feeds are 


larly light demand. 


nor manufacturers of 
actively interested in what would or- 
dinarily be moderate offerings. Shorts 


rallied slightly late last week, and this 
type of feed is again in a comparatively 
firm position at prices around the top 
level reached several weeks ago. Gray 
shorts are being bought out of the 
Southwest by Texas and other territory 
in the cotton belt, where small demand 
was anticipated, in spite of the fact that 


it is at a considerable premium over 
cottonseed meal. Quotations, Oct. 23, 
basis car lots, Kansas City: bran, $21 


@21.50 ton; brown shorts, $25@25.50; 
gray shorts, $27@27.50. 

Atchison.—Demand for millfeed im- 
proved substantially after the declines 
last week, and prices rallied. Quotations, 
basis car lots, Missouri River, Oct. 23: 
bran, $21 ton; mill-run, $24@24.50; gray 
shorts, $27.50. 

Salina.—A good demand continues for 
millfeed, with the market steady. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 21, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.10@1.15 per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.25@ 
1.30; gray shorts, $1.30@1.50 

Hutchinson.—Demand for millfeed is 
quiet. Little bran is being moved, but 
some interest is manifest in shorts, re- 
sulting in satisfactory sales. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Oct. 23: bran, $22 
ton; mill-run, $25@26; gray shorts, $28 
@30. 

Oklahoma City.—Bran can be had lib- 
erally, but shorts are exceptionally tight 
and prices have advanced $1 ton. Straight 
bran sold on Oct. 23 at $1.20 per 100-lb 
bag, mill-run at $1.30, and gray shorts 
at $1.55. 

Wichita.—Millfeed demand continues 
strong. Local mills report that they can- 
not keep up with the demand, which is 
especially good for shorts. Local south- 
western territory is the source of most of 
the orders, which are largely in mixed 
car lots. Prices, basis Kansas City, Oct. 
21: bran, $22 ton; mill-run, $26; gray 
shorts, $29@30. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed is holding up re- 
markably well, in spite of good pasturage 
conditions. In fact, there has been a ten- 
dency for prices to advance on account 
of some of the larger mills having very 
little to offer. Soft winter wheat bran 
was quoted, Oct. 22, at $27@30.75 ton, 
mixed feed $29.25@ 32.75, and middlings 
$31.50@34.75, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


Indianapolis.—Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with a fair de- 
mand. Prices have been steady for the 
last month, since production and de- 
mand have held at seasonably steady 
levels. Quotations, car lots, f.o.b., In- 
dianapolis, 100-lb burlaps, per ton, Oct. 
23: winter bran, $27.50@28.50; gray 
shorts, $33@35; mixed feed, $29.50@31; 
red dog, $38.50@40. 

Evansville. Sustained demand for 
millfeed keeps stocks in Evansville mills 
well cleaned up, with a tendency toward 
higher prices. Demand is general, and 
not confined to local needs. Quotations, 
Oct. 23, carload lots: bran, $26@27 ton; 
mixed feed, $28; shorts, $28.50@31. 





THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 





THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Millfeed was about normal 
last week, with business fairly active, 
owing to the approach of cool weather. 
Quotations, Oct. 22: red dog, $43@44 
ton; flour middlings, $33@34; bran, $31 
@32; middlings, $30@31. 

Memphis.—Demand for shorts is dis- 
appointing, as ordinarily this is the time 
ot heaviest buying here. Hog feeders 
are either not using the usual amount, 
or are substituting other feeds. On Oct. 
23 grays sold at $30.50@31 ton, being 
lightly offered. Wheat bran was quiet, 
selling at $24, terminal markets having 


shaded prices slightly to meet Okla- 
homa shippers. Stocks are at a mini- 
roum. 


Atlanta.—Conditions in the millfeed 
market here are unchanged, a fair busi- 
ness being booked for immediate deliv- 
ery but few orders coming in for future 
requirements. Business is unusually good 
for this time of the year. Quotations, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, Oct. 23: bran, $30@32 
ton; gray shorts, $27@28; brown shorts, 
$28@29; red dog, $41@42. 

Nashville.— Increased sales featured 
the millfeed market, mills reporting good 
demand last week, with quotations steady. 
Prices, Oct. 23: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, $25@27 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $28@30. 


THE EAST 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed is quiet and 
barely steady. Offerings are light but 
ample. Quotations, Oct. 23, prompt 
shipment: spring bran $29.50@30.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $30@30.50, soft winter 
bran $30.50@31, standard middlings $31 
@32, flour middlings $37@39, as to qual- 
ity, and red dog $42@43. 

Baltimore. — Millfeed is nominally 
steady, but entirely lifeless. Quotations, 
Oct. 23, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $29@29.50; soft winter bran, $30; 
standard middlings, $29@30; flour mid- 
dlings, $32@33; red dog, $40@41. 

Boston.—Domestic wheat feeds are a 
shade lower, with only a light demand 
reported. There have been some offer- 
ings of Canadian pure bran for imme- 
diate shipment at $29 ton, with pure 
middlings at $30@30.50, but they have 
met with no demand, although some busi- 
ness could be done in November or De- 
cember shipment. Quotations, near-by 
or prompt shipment, in 100-lb sacks, Oct. 
23: spring bran, $29@30 ton; hard win- 
ter bran, $29@29.25; soft winter bran, 
$29.75@30; standard middlings, $31@ 
31.50; flour middlings, $36@36.50; mixed 
feed, $31.75@37.50; red dog, $42. 


Pittsburgh.—The millfeed market was 
more active last week. Most sales, how- 
ever, were in small lots. Offerings were 
liberal, and prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Oct. 23: standard middlings, $28.50 
@29.50 ton; flour middlings, $33@34; red 
dog, $38.75@39.75. 


Buffalo——Even with the easier prices 
quoted by mills, feeds continue to drag. 
Pastures are good, and there are liberal 
offerings of other feedingstuffs at low 
prices. Canadian mills, however, have 
advanced their quotation for pure bran 
by $1. Quotations, Oct. 23: bran, $24.50 
@25 ton; standard middlings, $26; flour 
middlings, $32.50; red dog, $37.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle—The feed market was steady 
last week, demand in north coast mar- 
kets being fair and offerings about bal- 
ancing demand. California continued in 
the market. Washington standard mill- 
run sold at $25@26 ton on Oct. 23. Mon- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 26, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 
Chicago Minn eapolis Kansas sated St. Louis Baltimore 
Bering BEER. occececeress $24.00@24.25 $22.00 @23.00 -@. Oy seis Genre $8 9.00 @29.50 
Hard winter bran ...... coves OEBO occ QYocves 21. 00@ 21. 50 23.50 @24.00 -@. 
Soft winter bran ....... eee Sra Pe Ride aes 24.00 @ 24.50 : @30. 00 
Standard middlings*.... 25.00@25.25 23.00 @23.50 25. so @ae. 00 er Pee 29. 00 @30. 00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.00@30.00 28.50 @29.00 27.50@28.00 29.50@30.00 32.00@33.00 
PE RUE. Wn eihie Crdsedaes 34.50@35.50 33.00 @34.00 .....@.....  seeee@..... 40.00@41.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Sarin GIGR: «<2 cicses des oe $29.50@30.50 $28.50@29.50 $.....@..... 


Hard winter bran 





de ponees $29.50 @30.50 
-@... 30.00 @30.50 


29.50@30.00 28.50@29.50 


25.00 @27.00 


Soft winter bran ... $00 OP ever 30.50 @31.00 30.00@30.50 29.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* -»@26.00 31.00 @32.00 31.00@31.50 29.50@31.00 pete amehd 
Flour middlingst ....... -»+@33.00 37.00 @39.00 36.00@36.50 33.50@35.00 oBacéen 
MG wee andauhey sos --@37.50 42.00 @43.00 +-@41.560 41.00@42.00 1 Pere 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ee $.....@28.00 $ - @30.00 $.....@41.00 
CCR cocctsee shook @ 24.00 @ 26.00 o ena é 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 








tana mills were not offering for prompt 
shipment, and asked $26 for December. 


San Francisco.—The dormant millfeed 
market was broken by considerable ac- 
tivity last week. Apparently, stocks 
have become depleted, for inquiries have 
been heavy for spot and quick shipment, 
Generous offerings from Montana, due to 
the weakness of the eastern market, re- 
sulted in considerable business. How- 
ever, buyers were hesitant about booking 
for future shipment. Green feed will 
be plentiful in November, and demand 
for millfeed will be lighter then. Quo- 
tutions, Oct. 21, basis carload lots, deliy- 
ered, San Francisco, draft terms: Mon- 
tana bran and mill-run, $28@29 ton; 
Kansas bran, $31@32; northern standard 
bran and mill-run, $28.50@29.50; white 
bran and mill-run, $30@31; shorts, $32 
@33; flour middlings, $44@45. 

Portland.—Millfeed was slower last 
week, with an easier undertone, as the 
result of some reselling. Demand from 
the feeding sections continued fair. Mill- 
run was quoted on Oct. 23, in straight 
cars, at $26 ton, and middlings at $41. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeed is showing some 
strength. Prices remain unchanged, with 
the exception of middlings, which are 32 
ton higher. 

CANADA 

Winnipeg.—Western millers last week 
reported an active demand for bran and 
shorts. While not all mills are yet op- 
erating to full capacity, the majority of 
them are running steadily, and have con- 
siderable millfeed to sell. This is being 
readily absorbed, none of the mills ap- 
parently having any stocks on hand. 
Quotations, Oct. 23, Fort William basis: 
Manitoba, bran $24 ton, shorts $26; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $24, shorts $26; Al- 
berta, bran $25, shorts $27; British Co- 
lumbia, bran $25@27, shorts $27@29; 


. Pacific Coast, bran $28, shorts $30. 


Toronto.—There is an improvement in 
demand for bran and shorts, and all 
millfeed is finding a ready sale. Prices 
were increased $1 last week. Quotations, 
Oct. 23: bran $28 ton, shorts $30 and 
middlings $41, jute, mixed cars, cash 
terms, delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—The decline of $2 in bran 
and shorts brought a considerable de- 
mand for those two commodities, and 
mills advanced their quotations $1 on 
Oct. 22. Middlings command a differen- 
tial of $11 ton over shorts, and mills are 
unable to comply with the increasing de- 
mand for them. Bids by New England 
buyers are higher. Prices are very firm. 
Quotations, Oct. 23: bran $28.25 ton, 
shorts $30.25, middlings $41 25, jutes, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points; at Fort 
William, bran $21, shorts $23, middlings 
$34. 

Vancouver.—Millers report being more 
sanguine as to prices of millfeed during 
the next six weeks. It had been felt that 
values would shrink during November, 
but, despite good pasturage throughout 
the country, demand has been exceeding- 
ly good, and at no time since the resump- 
tion of milling this fall has there been 
an actual surplus. Undoubtedly the 
scarcity of coarse grains for early ship- 
ment has effected this. Bran was selling 
on Oct. 22 at $28 ton, and shorts at $30, 
delivered, Vancouver. 

Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Oct. 23, in tons, with comparisons: 

~~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1926 §=: 1925 


1925 
Minneapolis ... 949 947 14,620 17,638 
Kansas City .. 2,160 460 3,920 7,220 
New York .... 2 eee eee 
Boston ....... ees 29 
Baltimore .... 70 403 ° 
Philadelphia .. 240 480 ons een 
Milwaukee .... 320 830 1,596 2,999 





SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market is 
unchanged to easier. Prevailing cold 
weather has not affected its weak tend- 
ency, although an improvement is looked 
for if pasturage is decreased by contin- 
ued cold weather. Light-weight screen- 
ings are quoted at $1@9 ton, mediuin 
$5@11.50, and heavy $10@14.50. Good 
country screenings, suitable for cleaning 
and separating, are quoted at $13@ 
15.50. Mill oats are priced at 24@27c bu. 

Toronto.—Demand for screenings is 
fairly strong. Wheat is coming out more 
freely, oa screenings are plentiful. 
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| CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

| Exports of bran, shorts, etc, | 

| from Canada in the month of Sep- | 
tember, 1926, as officially reported, 
amounted to 8,603 tons, valued at 
$214,880. Of this amount 8,501 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the two months from Aug. 
| 1 to Sept. 30, 1926, Canada export- | 
| ed 16,666 tons bran, shorts, etc., 
valued at $407,653, of which 16,- 
| 372 tons were exported to the 
| United States. 











Prices were unchanged from the previous 
week. Quotations, Oct. 23: government 
standard recleaged screenings $23@25 
ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg.—Refuse_ screenings were 
quoted, Oct. 23, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—There was a better de- 
mand for cottonseed products. There 
were inquiries from abroad, and some 
satisfactory transactions were conclud- 
ed. Quotations, Oct. 21: choice cotton- 
seed cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, $23 


ton; choice cottonseed meal, 8 per cent 
ammonia, sacked, $26; hulls, sound qual- 
ity, $4.75. 


emphis.—The recent rally in cotton- 
seed meal prices lasted only two or three 
days, and they are now back to about the 
lowest level of the season, with trading 
light. Mills are disposed to hold as much 
as possible, but favorable weather for 
picking, and increasing crop estimates, 
cause feeders and mixers to anticipate 
lower prices. Exporters are in the mar- 
ket, but are not taking any large lots. 
Sales of 41 per cent meal, Memphis 
basis, Oct. 21, were at $23.50@24 ton, 
and 43 per cent $25@25.50. Hulls are so 
cheap that some mills are using them for 
fuel. 
Chicago.—The cottonseed meal market 


continues weak, and demand is slow. 
Prices on Oct. 23 were $30 ton for 43 


per cent, $28.50 for 41 per cent, and 
$26.50 for 36 per cent. 
Milwaukee—Demand for cottonseed 


meal appears to be feeling the beneficial 
effect of recent price reductions, which 
have placed the level far under linseed 
meal, and below the price a year ago. 
Cottonseed cake is attracting more in- 
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ferings were plentiful. Quotations, Oct. 
23: 43 per cent, $31.75 ton; 41 per cent, 
$30.25; 36 per cent, $28.75. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal remains 
firm, and prices are unchanged. De- 
mand is satisfactory for this time of the 
year. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
at $52.25 ton on Oct. 23. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Prices on dried buttermilk 
have declined Yec. On Oct. 23 they were 
9@10c lb, Chicago. Demand continues 
fairly active. 





August Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 











August, 1926, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 
Bran Other 
and Screen- mill- 
wesiereate ings feeds 
United Kingdom ...... 2 re 131 
COMAGR .occcccoseceses es 7 
PI 6a ccavetsanees 2 ee 27 
BEORICO 2c csccsccceces 104 18 
Bermuda .....csccccces eon 20 
SN. chi$.o 04005602 0000 99 420 
Virgin Islands ........ oa’ 18,600 
Other West Indies..... 2 ‘é 
Other countries ....... 13 2 

TOERED 6c ccccieseseaes 220 19,225 
Totals—July ......... 516 62 538 

SUMO coviccenesvesos 211 35 495 

DE. we ceeecesetsaweu 377 237 653 

pS PPP eer ee 199 8,846 639 

March .ccccccccccess 392 69 1,375 

Pebruary ....cccsces 152 28 1,087 

BN , eee 278 198 784 

December ........--+ 160 68 1,603 

November .........- 222 280 947 

Oocteder .nccccccccces 120 509 1,370 

September .......... 237 793 909 

MEME ok cevseovtss 228 108 447 

-—Oil cake— -—-Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Linseed 
Belgium ..... ee 6,321 ove dave 
Denmark and 

Faroe Islds. 10,759 vee “es 
France .....- cose re 15 
Germany .... 5,972 3,078 
Irish F. State. 28 113 ° eee 
Netherlands .. 1 10,78 22 e's 
Norway ...... ao* * 1,232 alee 
Turkey (Eur.) ee. 2 eee er 
U. Kingdom.. 310 1,123 5,208 168 
Canada ...... eee ° 60 2 
Mexico ....... 42 ees ° 
West Indies... oees 1 175 2 
Oth. countries. cece 20 

Totals ..... 17,112 18,567 10,012 172 

Totals— 

TOF ccvciacves 12,510 27,181 4,844 361 
BOGE éssarces 6,327 18,978 6,055 1,974 
MOY .cccccces 5,001 15,353 1,687 642 
AMril .ccceces 10,084 24,662 1,332 96 
March ...cc, 12,052 23,277 4,309 97 
February .... 17,674 30,665 7,373 120 
SRRGEFT coves 53,390 356,593 15,516 154 
December .... 43,505 30,349 17,043 111 
November .... 37,389 21,935 16,421 901 
October ...... 32,889 19,980 17,658 223 
September ... 9,218 27,808 5,025 237 
August ....... 18,655 23,942 3,157 179 





ATLANTA 
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state that there still is a noticeable tend- 
ency on the part of both bakers and 
wholesalers to purchase the best grades. 
Shipping directions continue fairly ac- 
tive. 

Prices have shown an increasing tend- 
ency, quotations on Oct. 23 being about 
15c higher than last week. Prices fol- 
low, basis 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
hard winter short patents $7.65@8.05 
bbl, standard patent $7.35@7.75, straight 
$7.15@7.50; soft winter short patent 
$8.55@8.90, fancy patent $8.15@8.50, 
standard patent $7.65@8.05; spring 
wheat short patent $8.25@8.60, standard 
patent $8.05@8.50, straight $7.85@8.15; 
Utah soft wheat flour, $7.40; Idaho, 
$7.80; 


Washington and Oregon, $7.75. 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Oct. 25, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1926 
Pee .00 @21.50 
Pure whe at bran 21.50 @21.75 
pO Ee 2.{ 
Flour 5.50@: 


middlings 
Red dog 4 ; 
Mixed feed 

Old process oil me al. 


2.00@ 
.00 @ 25 
3.00 @ 




















Bran® ... 29.25 @30.00 

Middlings* ....... -00@31.00 

Red dog* .00 @ 43.00 
Duluth— 

ae ; 22.60 2 22.00 

Middlings 25 22.5 1.00 

Flour middlings .... 29.00 28.00@29.00 

Country mixed feed 26.00 27.00@28.00 

Red dog 39.00 82.00@34.00 
St. Louis— 

MGR seses 26.50 24.00@24.50 

Brown shorts . 32.00 25.50@26.50 

Gray shorts 35.00 28.50@29.50 

Oat feed 8.50 6.50@ 7.00 

Hominy feed 32.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo— 

Ure DFAR «2.2.0. 26.50 26.00@26.50 

Bran .. . 25.50 25.00@25.5 

Stand: 1rd middlings 27.00 26.00@ 

Flour middlings . 85.00 32.004 

Red dog .. 42.00 37.50@38.00 

Heavy mixed feed 33.00 33.50@34.00 

Oil meal .. 7 - 44.00 44.00@44.50 
Kansas City 

Pure bran errs re 24.00 21.50@ 

RPGR 2ves sane . 24.00 20.50@: 

Brown shorts . 31.00 25.00@ 

Gray shorts 82.00 26.50@ 

Red dog 5 44.00 36.00 @36.5 
Philadeiphi 

Winter bran 32.00 30.00@30.50 

Pure bran .... 31.00 29.50@30.00 

Spring bran .. rs 30.50 28.50@29.00 

Spring middlings 29.50 @30.00 

ree . 45.00 40.00@41.00 

Flour middlings ‘ 41.00 34.00@41.00 
Milwaukee 

Winter bran .. 23.70 @2 


50@2 


3 
24.50@2 
) 


Bran 





365 
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Memphis.—Mild weather and other 
conditions continue to restrict demand 
for horse and mule feeds. Mills are 
running on light schedule. Much of the 
territory which usually is a buyer has so 
much corn and hay that some is being 
sold, although the outlet is small. Dairy 
feed is in demand, as the industry is 
steadily expanding and pastures have 
dried up. There is a fair movement of 
poultry feed. 


Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
spotted. Manufacturers say that sales 
are fair one day, quiet the next. How- 
ever, they are mainly in small quantities, 
although there is a little passing for No- 
vember-December delivery. Shipping di- 
rections have slowed up. 


Toronto.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
brisk. Feed wheat last week advanced 
$2 and barley meal declined $1. With 
these exceptions, prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, Oct. 23: oat chop $45.25 ton, 
oat and barley chop $44.25, crushed oats 
$43.25, barley meal $42.25, corn meal 
$42.25, feed wheat $55.25, oat feed $28.25, 
chick feed $60.25, car lots, delivered at 
Ontario country points; less than car 
lots are quoted at the same prices, but 
the basis is f.o.b., point of shipment; 
discount for cash, 25c ton. 


Montreal.—There is a good demand for 
mixed feeds. Unfavorable weather con- 
tinues, and this, added to the prevailing 
scarcity of middlings, keeps demand 
steady. Some grades are now selling as 
high as $46.25 ton. Quotations, Oct. 22: 
special high grade feed $43 ton, first 
grade $38@39, third grade $29, chicken 
feed $69, grinding mash $68, first qual- 
ity scratch grains $51, second quality 
$46, all car lots, ex-track, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points. 


Atlanta.—Mixed feed demand has con- 
tinued to decline, although sales are good 
for this time of the year. Most of the 
call is for immediate requirements, and 
indications are that little advance buy- 
ing will be done in the near future. Col- 
lections are reported slow. Prices are 
substantially the same, but show a down- 
ward tendency. 

St. Louis —Mixed feeds are firmly held 
by manufacturers, but demand remains 
light and on a_hand-to-mouth basis. 
Stocks in the hands of feeders are low, 
and distributors anticipate an improve- 
ment in business once the winter feeding 




















































































































































































































terest than in several months. Quota- : : : Middlings ........ 2 gets under way. Shipping instructions 
tion, Oct. 23, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $28.50@ Although there . still a fair amount Flour middlings .. 30.00 29.00@: are active. High grade dairy feeds were 
83 ton of flour being sold in Atlanta, nearly all a : be | ag oR tap te de quoted, Oct. 23, at $41 ton, high grade 
, orders are for immediate delivery. As wk ee ocees CA tees a “ce feed $37.50@38. : eee. ; 
Boston.—There is little change to note : neuen. tenn + tn @ Millie het Cottonseed meal ...... 42.50 28.50@% horse feed $37.50@38, and scratch feed 
. a La Sian ae 2 whole, however, business is a little be iavet Q¥ied grainy, 96.00 94.8001 S44@45. 
aaa gg "aaeln Gand ter than last week, and promises to Hominy feed* .......... 34.00 36.00@ Nashville—Mixed feeds were quiet last 
° = P improve. Gluten feedtt ....... -- 85.30 .....@2 Nashville.—Mi1xe eeds were ¢ et las 
stocks are light. On Oct. 23 meal was Stocks in the hands of wholesalers and Rate to Boston from— L ake sand-rail All. rail week, mills reporting slow demand. Only 
quoted at $30.50@35 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, bpakers are exceptionally low, and re- Minneapolis ct eeeeeneees ee 9.38 slight changes were noted in prices. Quo- 
45-day shipment, Boston points. plenishment soon will become essential. og aaa re Ste 7.590 tations, Oct. 23: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
Pittsburgh—There was better demand For this reason, brokers in Atlanta ex- saaens City se seeeeeeees ren 9.70 = $30.50@40 ton; dairy feed, $32@ 43; poul- 
for cottonseed meal last week, although press the opinion that November busi- Sella ee en am=«(OtTY scratch feed, $39@50; poultry mash 
most bookings were for small lots. Of- ness will be unusually brisk. They also *Boston. +Chicago. [100 Ibs feed, $58@ 70. 
Range of Bran Prices 
October November December January February March April May Se: June July = 3 August : September ) October : 
3 1017 24 31) 7 14 21 28 5 12 19 26|/2 9 16 23 30] 6 13 20 27] 6 13 20 27/3 1017 24]1 8 15 22 29/5 2 19 26 {3 10 ase 7 14 2! 28/4 Al 18 25 2 9 wee PI 
St —_——_— belted RA dE — 7 = 
$36.00 |_| a fx % Sy | ) aS | oh $36.00 
~ ré —}— | i ne Ma Ge ee —+—} — — —T— t + 
i . ls Fi oe ee a ee 35.00 
35.06 Pee, 
99.09 .s. 5 —j_+__-_}- 1 $4} 4-4+—_ + oo . - 
3 * %. | Spring Bran (Minneapolis) 34.00 
ned . — “a5 - T ie’ Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) . 
33.00 ; } ae Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 3.00 
32.00 | Spring Bran (Boston) 32.00 
32 — 
es, | 00 
31.00 | ee! 7: — 31.06 
30.00 30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.00 
26.00 
_ 25.00 
00 + 
- 
1.00 ene 24.00 
3.00 i at Si a 23.00 
« 4 4 
22 
22.00 = 4G 22.00 
2 
21.00 t 21.00 
| > 
0.00 20.00 
| 19.00 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat market was 
steady last week and a good demand 
prevailed for the better milling grades. 
Mill buyers were after good wheat of 
hard and soft winter variety, and offer- 
ings of these were readily disposed of. 
Lower grades had to be sold at wider 
discounts, and some sold at low prices. 
Premiums on No. 1 red were ¥,@Ic un- 
der December, No. 2 red 1@1'%c under, 
No. 3 red 2@3'%c under; No. 1 hard 
4@AY,c over, No. 2 hard 2@2'4c over, 
No. 8 hard December price to le under; 
No. 1 dark northern spring 1@8c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 3c under to 4c over, 
No. 1 northern 2c under to Gc over. On 
Oct. 23, Nos. 1 and 2 red sold at $1.444% 
bu, No. 3 red $1.42%@143%; No. 1 
hard $1.4914,@1.50%, No. 2 hard $1.43 
@148; No. 4 mixed, $1.44%. 

Minneapolis.—Interest in high protein 
wheat is limited, but there is more ac- 
tivity in low protein and heavy test 
weight. Receipts have been light during 
the past week. Premiums on high pro- 
tein are off 2e, with low protein un- 
changed. Ordinary No. 1 northern is 
quoted at le under Chicago December 
price to 2c over; 114% per cent protein, 
1@3c over; 12 per cent, 2@6c over; 13 
per cent, 2@6c over; 14 per cent, 3@7c 
over; 15 per cent, 4@8c over. 

Based on the close, Oct. 26, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.29 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.27; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.34, No. 1 northern $1.82; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.30, No. 1 northern $1.28; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.18, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.13. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for Ge week ending Oct. 23 
was $1.38542@1.47'%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.824%4@1.48%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Oct. 26 at $1.361424@1.4542, and No. 1 du- 
rum at $1.35424@1.41'%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 23 
was $1.43%@1.54%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.427%.@1.48%. No. 1 dark closed 
Oct. 26 at $1.44Y4,@1.51%, and No. 1 
northern $1.434%,@1.46. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Oct. 23, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...24,306 30,548 35,419 28,873 
DMIBCR cccscce 15,611 $32,438 43,343 13,437 
Totals ......39,917 2,986 78,762 2,310 


Winnipeg.—Wheat prices maintained a 
steady upward tendency last week, snow- 
storms and heavy rains over Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan being responsible. 
Western Canadian wheat marketings 
have been very heavy, but export sales 
are taken as not representing foreign 
buyers’ wheat requirements. Lack of 
ocean tonnage and the greatly increased 
rates are affecting the local market. 
Speculative buying has been more in evi- 
dence of late, and millers were keen pur- 
chasers at times. Cash wheat was rather 
featureless, the contract grades losing 
ground and remaining inactive. No. 1 
northern wheat, in store, Fort William 
or Port Arthur, on Oct. 2%, was quoted 
at $1.49% bu. 

Duluth—Eastern interest in spring 
wheat is quiet. Local buyers are not 
called upon to absorb many country sup- 
plies, as the movement has been reduced. 
Good heavy dark and northern spring of 
the top grade and high protein bring the 
best premiums. Durum is in good de- 
mand, and most everything offered is 
salable. Reduced receipts attract buy- 
ers. Choice milling quality is in demand 
at highest premiums. No export busi- 
ness was done, but offers were near the 
market last week. A fair quantity of 
durum was loaded into boats and sent 
east. Close of No. 1 dark, Oct. 23, 
$1.484, @1.57% bu; No. 2 dark, $1.45% 
@1.54%,; No. 8 dark, $1.42%@1.50% ; 
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No. 1 northern spring, $1.463,@1.51%. 
Durum closed with a substantial price 
advance. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


c——Amber durum— --—Durum—, 


Oct No. 1 No. .. No.1 No. 2 
16... 1386 @156 134 @15 141 141 

18... 136% @158% 135% 9 167% 141% 141% 
19... 139% @161% 138% @160% 144% 144% 
20... 140% @162% 139% @161% 145% 145% 
21... 141% @163% 140% @162% 146% 146% 
22... 144% @167% 143% @167% 149% 149% 
23. 143% @166% 142% @166% 148% 148% 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat advanced 4c 
last week. Receipts were light to good, 
with increased demand from shippers ab- 
sorbing all offerings. Quotations, Oct. 
23: No. 1 dark Dakota northern, $1.48@ 
1.51 bu; No. 1 hard winter, $1.49@1.51; 
No. 1 red winter, $1.44@1.45; No. 1 
durum, $1.36@1.37. 

Kansas City.—Milling wheat trade in 
Kansas City is quiet, although there is a 
marked improvement in the ordering out 
of elevators under old contracts. Despite 
the dull aspect of new business, there is 
sufficient casual*demand to keep pre- 
miums fairly steady, as compared with 
options. Premiums on some of the top 
grades declined about Ie bu last week, 
but lower grades were firm at 3@4c over 
the Kansas City December future. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 23: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.39 
@145 bu, No. 2 $1.884%,@1.45, No. 8 
$1.37Y,@143%, No. 4 $1.364%@1.41Y,; 
soft wheat, No. 1 $1,404,@1.414%, No. 2 
$1.40@1.41, No. 3 $1.87@1.39, No. 4 $1.34 
@1,37. 

St. Louis.—Offerings of soft wheat 
were limited last week. There was only 
light milling demand for good, heavy 
test, but all offerings of milling qualities 
were taken. Hard wheat was higher. 
Ordinary milling qualities met with fair 
demand at slightly easier premiums. Cash 
prices, Oct. 23: No. 1 red $1.45 bu, No. 
2 red $1.43@1.44, No. 3 red $1.40@1.41; 
No. 1 hard $1.48, No. 3 hard $1.46. 

Toledo.—The movement of wheat is 
light, and receipts are near the low point 
of the crop, farmers being busy with fall 
work. Toledo millers were bidding $1.41 
@1A41Y%, bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, on Oct, 22. This approaches the 
previous high level in July of $1.44 for 
10-day shipment. 

Nashville.—Wheat is moving in moder- 
ate volume, mills making purchases to 
meet running needs, Shipments are 
larger than at the corresponding time 
last year. The cash market was firm 
last week. No. 2 red, with bill, was 
quoted on Oct. 23 at $1.55@1.58 bu, 
Nashville. 

New York.—Wheat displayed a firm 
undertone, closing the week with higher 
prices, and active trading in futures. 
Strength in ocean freight rates was a 
bearish factor, although foreign buyers 
showed some interest. Bonded contracts 
were more in demand, although traders 
were cautious. Quotations, Oct. 22: cash 
grain, No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.5314 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.64, ; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.57%,; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.647%4; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.49%4. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Oct. 23 was 
5@5'\,c higher than on the previous Sat- 
urday, with export demand good and 
stocks, mostly domestic, showing a de- 
crease of 70,000 bus. Closing prices, Oct. 
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23: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.504% bu; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.41); 
southern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1404; No. 3, $1.874%,; No. 4, $1.34; 
No. 5, $1.31%,; range of southern bag 
lots by sample for week, $1.20@1.35. 
Exports last week included 196,000 bus 
domestic and 105,608 Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat were 80,305 bus; 
stock, 462,408. 

Buffalo.—A much better demand has 
developed for both hard and soft winter 
wheat. Offerings are light, and millers 
are in the market for all offerings. 
Springs continue to sell at unchanged 
limits. 

Philadelphia.—There is a fair demand 
for wheat. The market last week ruled 
generally strong, closing at a net ad- 
vance of 7c bu. Offerings are light. 
Quotations, Oct. 23, car lots in export 
elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.52 bu bid; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.43 bid. 

Seattle.—Last week’s advance in wheat 
induced farmers to offer liberally, and 
exporters bought freely, resulting in a 
large turnover. Cash wheat quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, coast, Oct. 22: soft and 
western white, hard winter, northern 
spring and Big Bend blue-stem, $1.43 
bu; western red, $1.42; Big Bend dark 
northern spring, $1.47; Big Bend dark 
hard winter, $1.45. Futures, bulk, coast: 
December, basis No. 2, $1.41 bu; May, 
basis No. 1, $1.47. 

Portland.—Wheat was very active last 
week. There was more selling by farm- 
ers than for some time, and all offerings 
were promptly absorbed. Closing bids 
on Oct. 23 at the Merchants’ Exchange 
for November delivery: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.42 bu; hard white, Federation, 
soft white, and western white, $1.43; 
hard winter, $1.41; western red and 
northern spring, $1.38. 

Great Falls.—The movement of wheat 
continues strong, and terminals find it 
difficult to absorb the offerings. Some 
large shippers are storing at the termi- 
nals rather than accept present premi- 
ums. Choice No. 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted on Oct. 23 at $1.28 bu, de- 
livered. 

San Francisco—The California wheat 
market is steady. Exports are still being 
curtailed by the scarcity and high cost 
of ocean freight. Stocks are heavy, and 
farmers are anxious to sell. Quotations, 
Oct. 21, f.o.b., San Francisco: feed wheat, 
$2.20@2.30 per 100 lbs; milling, $2.30@ 
2.35. 

Los Angeles.—Receipts of wheat last 
week were about normal, with demand 
enough to take practically everything 
which arrived. About 1,700 tons Argen- 
tine wheat were received, but the local 
market was not affected thereby. 


Toronto.—Mills are getting little or no 
winter wheat. Farmers are not deliver- 
ing, and supplies are becoming increas- 
ingly scarce. No quotation at mill doors 
is available, but the car lot price was 
2@5c higher, and on Oct. 23 the quota- 
tion was $1.30@1.35 bu at country points. 
Western spring wheat made a substan- 
tial advance, increasing 9%c during the 
week, On Oct. 23 No. 1 northern was 
quoted at $1.57% bu, track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—The cash rye market was 
steady to a shade easier last week, and 
demand continued fairly active. There 
was no special feature to the market. 
No. 2 was quoted at $1.0114 bu on Oct. 





23. Oats continued strong, and demand 


was again brisk. No. 2 white were quot- 
ed at 46c bu, No. 3 white 43@45'4c, and 
No. 4 white 39@42c. 
Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the 


in bushels: 


Department of Commerce, 








——————— Week e = —~ July 1 to—————, 

Wheat to— Oct. 16,'26 Oct. 17, Oct. 9, °26 Oct. 16,°26 Oct. 17, °26 
SE saad b60ceosewivvaene = Fairy 212,000 4,853,000 651,000 
United Kingdom ....... 695,000 308,000 333,000 23,637,000 6,360,000 
Other Europe .......... 1,999,000 550,000 2,137,000 37,486,000 10,799,000 
OGOAMRGR .ccicccsccvcesas ils. aC 182,000 7,796,000 6,299,000 
Other countries ........ 665,000 114,000 2,134,000 10,026,000 2,886,000 
Totals . *8,996,000 972,000 4,998,000 83,798,000 26,995,000 
Deer 396,000 937,000 305,000 6,643,000 18,354,000 
A Teer ere eee? Pie 121,000 249,000 143.000 3,418,000 3,216,000 
OO PO er Pree ee ee 1,000 53,000 16,000 2,015,000 17,333,000 
| EPP EEPTTEEETOREL ELLE 139,000 43,000 191,000 4,787,000 5,913,000 


*Including 1,447,000 bus via Pacific ports. 





GRAIN FUTURES MARKETS 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec May Dec. May 
ae 143% 147% 146 1504 
BOceesec 143% 147% 145% 150 
MBcéeces 142% 147 144% 149% 
22. 145% 149% 147% 1524 
BOs éecwe 144% 148% 146% 1514 
— 143% 148% 145% 150% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Oct Dec. May Dec. May 
Se 137% 140% 145% 1504 
Bpencets 137 % 140% 144% 149% 
_ Aas 136% 139% 143% 148% 
ee 138% 142 145% 150 
Mile ssces 138% 141% 145% 150% 
Beeccsse mee 140 5 143 148y 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Oct. Oct. Dec. 4 Oct. Dec. 
Mcavee% 147 141% 137 1324 
Ae 146% 141% 138% 132 
a 146% 141% 139% 132% 
22...-.- 160% 144% 141% 135% 
23...... 148% 143% 141% 134% 
25 ° 147% 142% 140% 133% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Oct. Dec. Nov. Feb. 
176% 171% 144 139% 
180% 174% 144% 141 
183 176% 143% 140 
181% 175% 143% 14/ 
-. 184% 178% 143% 14( 
Sess CER 183 276% —~—«—C we ' 
New York (domestic) 
Oct. Dec. May Oct. Dec. May 
19.... 148% 152% 22.... 150% 154% 
20.... 148% 152% 23.... 149% 153% 
21.... 147% 151% 25.... 147% 152% 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Oct. Dec. May Dec May 
| ee 77% 85 75% 81% 
Sep suns 16% 845% 75% 81% 
: ee 76% 83% 74% 80% 
Bbsvaces 78% 85% 76% 82% 
. ere 17% 84% 76% 81% 
Bes. cuvs 77% 84% 75% 81% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec. May Dec. May 
| Pere 44% 48% 41% 45% 
PE 43% 47% 41% 45% 
) ree 43% 47% 41% 45% 
BB. cvcce 44% 48% 42 46 
ar 44% 48% 41% 45% 
Sei voce 44% 48% 41% 45% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Oct Dec May Dec. May 
Se 102 108 96% 1014 
Tie bee ee 101% 107% 95 5% 101% 
— ee 100% 107 95 100 % 
22 102% 109% 97% 102% 
See 102% 108% 96% 102% 
ae 101% 108 95% 101% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
eee 213 216% 214% 216% 
Pere 217 220% 219% 220% 
-. 216% 220 218% 220% 
- 331 224% 223% 224% 
221% 225% 223% 224% 
218% 221% 220% 2211 











23, and the closing prices on Oct. 25, 
respectively: No. 3 white oats, 401,@ 
423,c, 4114,@42\%4,c; No. 2 rye, 93@971,¢, 
937%, @95 7c; barley, 48@68c, 48@67c. 

Duluth.—Small interest is displayed in 
oats. Feeders continue to absorb most 
of the limited receipts. Heavy oats of 
good color sell readily, while the ordi- 
nary run is difficult to move except at 
discounts. Stocks decreased: 131,000 bus 
last week. The market closed slightly 
firmer on Oct. 23 than a week previously. 
Malting and medium grades of barley 
are the best sellers. Locals pick up de- 
sirable offerings readily. Receipts con- 
tinue light. A fair eastern demand is 
reported, and an occasional cargo is 
shipped to that territory. A 4,000-bu in- 
crease was recorded in elevator stocks 
last week. An excellent demand pre- 
vails for rye. Export offers were re- 
ceived last week, although no sales were 
made. The market closed, on Oct. 23, 
3%,c bu higher than a week previously. 
Holdings in elevators increased 166,000 
bus. 

Nashville—The heavy movement of 
oats to the Southeast is about over, and 
business last week was quiet. Grade con- 
tinues to run low, practically none being 
above No. 3. Quotations, Oct. 23: No. 3 
white, 51c bu; No. 4 white, 50c. Local 
stocks are fairly liberal. 


Milwaukee——Cash oats and rye fol- 
lowed the wheat market last week, rye 
advancing 14,@2c and oats %c. Barley 
was lower, however, despite heavy de- 
mand, malting being off Ic and pearling 
2c. Rye parcels out of condition are 
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heavily discounted. There is a good de- 
mand for these cash grains, and receipts 
are fair to good. Quotations, Oct. 23: 
No. 2 rye, $1.02@1.024%, bu; No. 3 white 
oats, 4414%4@45¥,c; malting barley 683@ 
5c, pearling 75@76c. 

Boston.—Fancy old oats are scarce, 
and show a sharp advance in price. For 
shipment, old fancy 40-42 lbs were quot- 
ed on Oct. 23 at 64@72c bu; fancy 38-40 
lbs, 62@64c; regular 38-40 lbs, 59@6lc; 
regular 36-38 Ibs, 58@59c; new regular 
36-38 Ibs, lake-and-rail shipment, 56@ 
58c; regular 34-36 Ibs, 55@56c. 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, Oct. 23: No. 
2 white, domestic, 57¢c bu; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 52@52%.c. 

Philadelphia.—Oats last week were al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing firm 
at « net advance of %c bu. Offerings 
are light, but there is little trading. Quo- 
tati re Oct. 23: No. 2 white, 574@ 
581,c bu; No. 3 white, 544,@56',c. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for oats con- 
tinued strong last week. Good oats were 


scarce and hard to obtain. Quotation, 
Oct. 23, No. 3 white 50%c bu. 
Winnipeg—Coarse grains enjoy a 


fairiy good demand. Oats hold their 
pre\ ious strength, on account of restrict- 
ed receipts. There was a good export 
demand for barley at times last week, 
and a fair volume of this grain was said 
to have changed hands. Quotations, Oct. 
23: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 593,¢ 
bu; barley, 66%4c; rye, 98%c. 

J ovronto.—Oats are in slow demand on 
account of the prevailing high prices, 
with a fair inquiry for other grains. 
Western oats are 2c higher, American 
corn 2c and barley 1c. Quotations, Oct. 

Ontario oats 45@48c bu, barley 60@ 
63c, rye 86@88c, car lots, track, country 
points; No. 2 yellow American corn, all- 
rail from Chicago, Hamilton freights, 
88c; No. 8 Canadian western oats 6414¢, 
ci.f., Bay ports; No. 1 feed, 62c. 





PL NF 3 of buckwheat 


are light. This market is receiving an 
occasional car of milling quality which is 
taken at full asking limits. Buckwheat 
millers are in the market for choice, and 
report an improving demand for flour. 
Quotations, Oct. 23, per 100 Ibs: silver 
hull, $1.75@1.85; Japanese, $1.90@2. 

Philadelphia.—Buckwheat flour is in 
moderate request, and steadily held un- 
der light offerings. Quotations, Oct. 23, 
$3.50@3.75 per 98 Ibs. 


Toronto.—Buckwheat is coming on this 
market, but practically no sales have 
been made yet. The price quoted on 
Oct. 23 was 80@85c bu, f.o.b., shipping 
points. 

Chicago.—There is a steady small lot 
demand for buckwheat flour with no fu- 
ture buying reported. Pure white was 
quoted, Oct. 23, at $3.75 per 100 Ibs, 
jute, Chicago. 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 




















GRAIN MOVEMENT AND STOCKS | 











United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Oct. 
23, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian, 

American in bond 

Wheat 72,219,000 7,351,000 
Rye 12,444,000 1,424,000 
Corn ... Saeee 8 — iy’. -wodese 
Barley .. 4,743,000 2,304,000 
Oats .... ‘ . 49,411,000 265.000 
ee 2,594,000 17,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Oct. 23: wheat, 1,331,- 
000 bus; rye, 2,298,000; corn, 1,321,000; bar- 
ley, 469,000; oats, 1,003,000. 





Barley—Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 367 469 240 3542,745 2,562 
Kansas City... 4 12 10 5 79 
Chicago ...... 281 178 30 32 es e* 
New York ... 531 974 180 480 99 753 
er 1 oe a 31 
Baltimore .... .. 19 28 t 47 
Philadelphia. . o 79 as 22 3 155 
Milwaukee ... 178 238 42 34 ee os 
Dul.-Superior.. 134 210 130 459 804 1,074 
*Buffalo ..... 1,278 818 220 . 2,336 1,405 
*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 753 622 154 157 813 862 
New York ... 482 16 os ae es = 
Chicago ...... 136 129 ee ee ee se 
Dul.-Superior.. 912 293 133 5111,763 2,242 
*Buffalo ..... 363 455 . és 


*Receipts by lake clin Shipments by 


lake and canal, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Oct. 22, in bush- 
els (000's omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats ~~ Flax 
ol Pere 641 26 36 
@.. Bi Bh wisccavs 952 82 140 156 
Northland ...... 2,351 49 278 
Cee. GS occsse 327 18 108 181 
Sask. Pool 
me. © scence 3.876 | 41 386 
Wo. 6 socesses 3,736 24 278 83 
Private elevators. 10,306 703 2,918 211 
WOCRD siccssns 22,190 910 4,13 1,017 
Fear OBO wicecer 18,856 1,256 4,486 632 
RROCCIMER 20s veces 12,819 497 2,630 110 
Lake shipments.. 11,151 309 2,278 281 
Rail shipments.. 242 82 19 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’'S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... re 942 
No. 1 northern..3,512 Kota .......... 30 
No. 2 northern..3,998 Winter ........ 3 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 17 White spring... 20 
No. 3 northern.. 384 Others ........ 2,510 
NO. 4 occcccsecse 142 Private ....... 10,306 
WO. B cccvccsees 200 
SD ceva vacese 49 | 22,190 
Feed ..ccccceee 28 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ne. $C. Wiwcoee BE GEROTS cc vccccee 124 
Ex. 1 feed ..... BS PRIVALO ..cccces 703 
2 feed wcccvcs ee 14 
2 feed ......00% 28 WOtad 4s cvocecse 910 


Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 23, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 118 203 48 773,812 2,430 
Kansas City. 7 3 3 7 269 99 
Chicago ...... 77 339 2 9 a ve 
New York 3 45 11 -- 430 265 
WeSteR asccecs es - ae v 3 2 
Baltimore .... 9 1 86 “ 66 61 
Philadelphia . 1 1 ate 22 s 
Milwaukee . 35 10 14 9 ee ny 
Dul.-Superior.. 297 104 129 45 4,464 3,272 
t+Nashville . 1 12 3 26 ae = 
*Buffalo ..... 277 ee o* -- 833 227 
*Receipts by lake only. Shipments by 


lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 


ing Oct. 21. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 
for the week ending Oct. 23, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 172 109 108 611,123 46 
Kansas City .. 356 232 147 1451,498 159 
Chicago ..... 4,352 1,125 883 762 os re 
New York .... 40 32 _ oo 8 14 
eee 2 as on ee os 1 
Baltimore .... 7 7 - os 46 $2 
Philadelphia. . * 6 9 10 33 17 
Milwaukee ... 215 40 135 32 ns es 
Dul.-Superior.. .. oy ae “s 9 
WHERE scccein 45 19 20 15 aT ae 
tNashville ... 51 106 48 76 73 32 
*Buffalo ..... 114 130 ° - 2,239 181 


lake only. Shipments by 
tFigures for 10 days end- 


*Receipts by 
lake and canal. 
ing Oct. 21. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 631 649 6520 546 18,038 22,816 
Kan. City... 54 360 24 84 597 6,025 
Chicago 1,026 859 368 379 aus - 
New York... 60 732 ~» 749 824 2,048 
Boston ..... 18 35 e* 56 
Baltimore .. 73 26 és 20 162 143 


Philadelphia 35 154 32 313 114 369 
Milwaukee... 402 308 116 94 


Duluth-Sup. 121 366 250 687 9,213 7,596 
Toledo ..... 107 96 43 79 ae Ae 
tNashville . 116 234 95 212 736 416 
*Buffalo ... 173 165 -- 2,915 3,547 


*Receipts are by lake ite, Shipments by 
lake and canal tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Oct, 21. 





Wheat—Rececipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 





at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Oct. 23, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Mpls. .....3,0462,641 9861,229 9,369 6,573 
Kan. City..1,264 7801,259 387 14,480 4,016 
Chicago ... 489 402 3883 590 Pa sa 
New York..1,746 2,325 1,2303,149 1,762 1,521 
Boston .... 127 36 es 96 ft 58 
Baltimore... 133 125 301 112 3,797 2,115 
Philadelphia 109 646 23 451 1,856 1,440 


Milwaukee. 52 32 165 164 
D.-Superior 1, 653 9021,149 1,72 
Toledo .... 91 263 119 115 
+Nashville . 30 15 60 45 
*Buffalo ...6,7575,966 2,071 

*Receipts by lake only. 
lake and canal. {Figures for 
ing Oct. 21. 


8,668 13,574 
1,061 689 
9.620 9,540 


Shipments by 
10 days end- 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Oct. 16, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 








Week from Totals 
ending pre- Oct. 17, 
Wheat— Oct. 16 vious week 1925 
United States*... 79,469 —1,469 53,069 
United Statesf... 3.430 —14 1,982 
CHE hands kos 6 59,781 +6,067 72.586 
POON .osc0cc0s 142,680 +4,584 127,637 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
WEE: 6 wrc08 see $39,800 —1,400 38,000 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
TMRBED sive cscoss 182,480 +3,184 165,637 
CORN anada— 
EN a 0nas 24,60 18, 400 —121 4,034 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
BOGOR cc ccesices 56.913 +155 75,907 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. ftContinent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
United States—_—_—_ 
East Pacific 
1926 of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 13,273.000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
AME. Bacess 31,959,000 2,616.000 34,575,000 
Dee  Baceas 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Week ending— 
Oct. 8... 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
SS ee 80.938.000 3.444.000 84,382.000 
Oct. 16 79,469,000 3,430,000 82,899,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1. 39,900,000 66.386.000 53,300,000 
Aug. 1.... 30,474,000 65.049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Week ending— 
Oct. 2 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Oct 9.... 538,714,000 138,096,000 41,200,000 
Oct. 16.... 59,781,000 142,680,000 39,800,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 
Week ending 
July 1 -109,686,000 Oct. 2.....170.478.000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Oct. 9.....179,296,000 


Sept. 1....133,277,000 Oct. 16....182,480,000 





Russell's Wheat Stocks and Movement 





Russell's Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

Oct. 9 1926 1925 1924 
teceipts from farms 25,000 321,000 420,000 
Exports 79,600 3,700 68,536 
Imports 3,268 ,591 1,735 





Stocks on Oct. 9 
At terminals ..... - 84,382 57,102 
At country elev: itors, 

mills and in transit.119,446 


93,135 


123,622 148,322 





Week's increase Geen  tasae. s20e0 
Week's decrease . = er 3,233 3,404 
Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 





merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
o—— Week ending Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Oct. 16 Oct. 9 Oct. 16, 1926 

caeme 78,000 


bonded mills 
bus: 


Senette into for grinding 


into flour for export, 





——— Week ending— + Jan. 1, 1926, to 
Oct. 16 Oct. 9 Oct. 16, 1926 
453,000 401,000 8,402,000 















October November December 
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INCREASE IN BREAD PRICE 
IS AGAIN MADE IN FRANCE 


Panis, France, Oct. 6.—The dictatorial 
powers granted the Poincaré cabinet and 
the decrees since put into effect have 
done nothing toward reducing living 
costs in France. The proportionate price 
of a fixed meal is higher than ever. 

The price of bread, following the index 
of living costs, is rising. Flour is now 
808 francs per 220 lbs. A rise of six 
francs last week brought bread to 2 
francs 75 centimes per loaf of 2.2 lbs. 
The present price is equivalent to 9c lb 
which, after all, is not unduly high, con- 
sidering conditions in France. In the 
provinces the cost is greater. 

At Marseilles the baking industry is 
demanding a decree which shall forbid 
the making and selling of but a single 
quality of bread at a price fixed by the 
government. At St. Remy, in Provence, 
bakers recently struck, owing to the 
slight margin of profit allowed. For a 
week or more the population of 6,000 was 
fed with bread made by soldiers in the 
military bakeshops of a neighboring gar- 
rison. 

Protest has been made by the Nation- 
al Association of Bakers against certain 
government regulations recently put into 
force covering bread making cereals, 
their handling and their sale. Among 
other considerations they demand that 
millers be compelled to supply flour at a 
price which will leave them a profit and 
still permit bakers to sell bread at the 
established price. It is claimed that the 
countrywide price of flour does not cor- 
respond with that at which bread is 
bound by law to be sold. In the Paris 
district both flour and bread prices are 
regulated more or less in accord with one 
another; in the provinces there is often 
a wide variance. 

Baking costs, which were taken be- 
fore the war at 11 francs per 100 kilos, 
are now generally figured at from 40 to 
50 francs. This, owing to the fall of the 
franc, is by no means considered as suffi- 
cient to cover overhead and wages and 
leave a profit. On the basis of the value 
of gold the figure should be at least 70 
francs. The baker-proprietor and his 
employees are paying for pretty much 
everything they buy on the latter basis, 
and the problem thus becomes one of life 
or death, so to put it; either that or re- 
duce the standard of living by going 
without what elsewhere are considered 
necessaries of life. 

Bread is now higher than at any time 
since the Revolution. In 1800 it went to 
the equivalent of four francs per kilo- 
gramme, but by 1814 it had fallen to one 
frane for four kilos. In 1822 it stood at 
half a franc for two kilos. The after- 
math of the World War has brought the 
two kilo loaf to 5 francs 50 centimes. 
The communists, socialists and radicals 
are making much of the fact. 

Francis Mittoun. 





LIBERAL FLOUR ARRIVALS 
REPORTED AT AMSTERDAM 


AmsterpAM, Ho.ianp, Oct. 2.—Arriv- 
als of new crop hard wheat flours con- 
tinue liberal. Last week they exceeded 
150,000 bags. Heavy stocks have fea- 
tured this market for the past six weeks, 
and total imports for that period have 
been fully equal to those of the six 
months previous. Fortunately, the mar- 
ket favors importers, and the present 
level of values allows for the cost of 
storage if necessary. In most cases hold- 
ers prefer to sell a little below the mar- 
ket in order to avoid storing. These 


flours dominate the market at present, 
with the exception of home milled, little 
being heard of other descriptions. There 
is a good deal of pressure to sell on the 
part of the home millers, which tends to 
depress the market. 





HOWARD D. BURBIDGE, HULL 
GRAIN IMPORTER, IS DEAD 


Liverpoot, Ena., Oct. 4.—Howard D. 
Burbidge, president of the Hull Corn 
Trade Association, died last week. Mr. 
Burbidge was widely known in the grain 
trade. He was a Liverpool man, a son 
of the late Canon Burbidge. He served 
his apprenticeship with the Liverpool 
grain firm of Robert Procter & Sons, 
He continued with this firm for many 
years, but on Jan. 1, 1901, joined Ross 
T. Smyth & Co., grain and flour import- 
ers, of Liverpool and London, and had 
since then been the manager of their 
Hull branch. He was 67 years of age. 





RYE STOCKS SHORT IN HAMBURG 


HamsurG, Germany, Oct. 5.—A spe- 
cial feature of this market recently has 
been the lack of rye offers. Consequent- 
ly, prices have advanced. The reason 
for the shortage in stocks is that farm- 
ers are so occupied with getting in the 
potato crop that they have no time to 
thresh and deliver their grain. 





GERMAN OATMEAL IN IRELAND 

Betrast, IreEtaANb, Oct. 4.—A feature 
of the oatmeal market is the appearance 
of German flake oatmeal. It is offered 
considerably under the price of Ameri- 
can and Canadian, but is unable to com- 
pete with the home product. 





HAMBURG PREFERS KANSAS FLOURS 

Hamesurc, Germany, Oct. 2.—Demand 
for imported flour is not particularly 
active, but considerable has been sold to 
inland buyers, Buyers generally prefer 
Kansas flours, especially as Canadians 
are rather out of line in price. 





LONDON DOCK WORKERS STRIKE 

Lonpon, Enc., Oct. 8.—Work at the 
London uocks was greatly disorganized 
on Oct. 4 by a lightning strike of a 
section of workers, involving about 600 
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Their grievance was the alleged 
refusal of the Port of London Authority 
to allow an official of their union to enter 


men. 


the dock gates. They returned to work 
the following day on the recommendation 
of the secretary of their union, pending 
a meeting with the Port of London Au- 
thority. It is claimed by this official 
that the men are justified in their action, 
and unless there is a settlement of the 
trouble it will develop into a port strike, 





IRISH OATMEAL HARVEST 

Betrast, Iretanp, Oct. 4.—The quality 
of the new oats in Ireland is remarkably 
good this season. Not for years has 
there been such a yield. Prices prohibit 
importation from any other country, and 
as long as such good value is offered 
home grown oats will continue to control 
the market, This eventually will bring 
about its own remedy so far as importers 
are concerned, because, with no help 
from outsiders, the Irish crop soon will 
be used up and, unless supplemented by 
importations of oatmeal from abroad, 
the home grown supplies will probably 
become dearer in 1927. 





TWO LIVERPOOL TRADERS DEAD 


Liverpoot, Enc., Oct. 4.—Two mem- 
bers of the Liverpool Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation died last week, and their passing 
is a matter of deep regret, They were 
A. Davidson Jones, senior partner in the 
firm of J. & M. Harnett, grain brokers, 
and William H. Harrison, a member of 
the firm of Thomas Harrison, grain. Mr. 
Jones had been connected with the Liver- 
pool grain trade for a long period, and 
Mr. Harrison, who was 65 years old, had 
spent his entire business life with his 
firm. 





LIVERPOOL ABSORBS WHEAT 
- Liverpoot, Ene., Oct. 4.—Shipments of 
wheat from America have been very 
heavy of late, last week’s estimate being 
over 10,400,000 bus. This, in the ordi- 
nary way, would have a quieting effect 
on our market, but stocks here and 
throughout the country do not show any 
material increase, thereby indicating that 
millers are taking delivery of the wheat 
as it arrives. This has been a feature 


of the market for some time. 





A N old-fashioned windmill figured prominently in this sugar icing sketch of 
King Frost’s countryside domain which decorated the window of John 
Marsh & Sons, bakers, Halifax, Eng. 






ENGLISH BROKERS FINDING 
TRADE HARD TO SECURE 


Lonpon, Enc., Oct. 6.—Brokers are 
finding that trade is harder to secure 
than at any previous time since the war. 
One reason is that traders have less 
money with which to speculate than 
they had two or three years ago, and 
speculation usually moves through the 
hands of brokers. Another is that more 
wheat is sold directly to users now than 
ever before, which is no doubt to the ad- 
vantage of the grower, who previously 
was almost entirely in the hands of the 
big operator. This change must in itself 
make for greater steadiness of prices. 

On the other hand, where there is a 
large combination of farmers trading in 
co-operation, as in Canada, who form al- 
most the only source of supply for whcat 
to the importing countries, it may have 
the effect of creating fictitious values, to 
the buyers’ detriment. This group cen- 
not finance and ship economically, vun- 
less it can get an effective cover. For 
instance, suppose this cover has been the 
October option in Winnipeg, and the co- 
operators find it is more economical to 
tender their wheat in Winnipeg, against 
the sale of the option, than to ship it 
abroad to the importing countries in 
need of it, owing to the present freight 
difficulties. The wheat is tendered, but 
the freight difficulties remain. What 
would result? If, however, the sale was 
a cover against wheat in the process of 
being shipped, a different aspect of the 
situation presents itself. 

This may be the true position. Trad- 
ers here cannot know for certain, and it 
is this uncertainty that is making them 
careful, and may justify those who have 
satisfied their immediate needs, and who 
decide to wait until late in November 
before making further bookings for their 
winter needs. 


LONDON FLOUR QUALITY 
IS DISCUSSED BY TRADE 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 6.—Increased dis- 
cussion is current about the quality of 
flour now being delivered by London 
millers. Some say the bakers are satis- 
fied, since they can get the usual quan- 
tity of -bread per sack, although they do 
not boast about the quality. Others con- 
tend that the kind now being delivered 
is about the quality of flour called for 
by the low prices accepted a short while 
ago, and that an admixture of some real- 
ly strong Canadian flour is an absolute 
necessity, if there is to be any real qual- 
ity to the loaf. 

Considerable quantities of flour were 
sold at the low prices of a month ago, 
and at present there is no doubt that full 
value can be procured for strong flours 
from those bakers who use imported 
flour in their mixture. It is difficult to 
decide whether the present prices are the 
result of comparative scarcity of strong 
flours on spot, when a certain number of 
bakers are willing to pay shillings above 
the present price of town flour, or 
whether it is better merchandising on the 
part of those dealing in imported flour. 

It will be known for certain which is 
the case when more plentiful stocks are 
in evidence, owing to the arrival of the 
large purchases made for first half Oc- 
tober seaboard shipment. 


f) 








HAMBURG DOCKERS STRIKE 
Hamsurc, Germany, Oct. 5.—The 
threatened strike of dock workers in 
Hamburg began on Oct. 1. A few of the 
regular laborers of the big harbor firms 
have returned to work, however. The 
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strike is against the consent and advice 
of the union, and is believed to be the 
result of Communist agitation. Workers 
demand higher wages and shorter hours. 
Their grievances were submitted to arbi- 
tration, but they refused to accept the 
award. The Communists have been en- 
deavoring to incite the dock workers in 
all the north German seaports to strike 
simultaneously, but have failed every- 
where except at Hamburg. The strikers 
number 16,000, The government is con- 
sidering setting up an emergency corps. 


AMERICAN BAKERS BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS TO MEET 


Cricaco, Int.—The board of governors 
of the American Bakers Association will 
hold a meeting on Nov. 17-18, at 1135 
Fullerton Avenue, Chicago, at which time 
it will work out more definitely its five- 
year program for the association, along 
the lines proposed at the Atlantic City 
convention, No doubt it will complete 
its plan for a closer federation of state 
and district associations with the na- 
tional body. 

When the new board of governors met 
at Atlantic City in September, it did not 
elect officers, on account of proposed 
changes in the organization. This un- 
doubtedly will be taken care of at the 
next meeting. 








MICHAEL CARPENTER, BAKER 
OF MILWAUKEE, DIES 

MitwavuKee, Wis.—Michael Carpenter, 
founder and president of the M. Carpen- 
ter Baking Co., one of the oldest whole- 
sale bakeries in the country, died on Oct. 
23, aged 81. He had been suffering 
from heart trouble since July, and an 
attack of pneumonia proved fatal. 

Mr. Carpenter was born in Milwaukee 
in 1845, and established the Carpenter 
Bakery nearly 60 years ago. Later he 
became manager of the National Biscuit 
Co.’s Milwaukee interests, and eventual- 
ly acquired the local bakery, combining 
it with his original shop. In 1915 the 
present Carpenter Bakery at 102-106 
Seventh Street, having a capacity of 
50,000 loaves every 15 hours, was built. 
Mr. Carpenter was active in the direc- 
tion of the business until about three 
months ago. His sons, Joseph J. and 
Matthew H., are vice president and sec- 
retary, respectively, and have been iden- 
tified with the management since their 
boyhood. 





GEORGE E. PIERCE HEADS 
DAKOTA ELEVATOR CO. 


Burrato, N. Y.—At a meeting held in 
this city on Oct. 21 the old board of di- 
rectors of the Dakota Elevator Corpora- 
tion resigned and George E. Pierce, Buf- 
falo grain man who had bought the con- 
trolling stock interest in the corporation, 
elected a new board and appointed him- 
self president. Levi S. Chapman, Syra- 
cuse, and Harry C. Rice, New York, had 
previously been chairman of the board 
and president, respectively. Mr. Pierce 
has been in the grain business in Buffalo 
for more than 35 years. 





GREEKS RAISE CONVERSION 
RATE FOR DUTY PAYMENT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Effective from 
Oct. 12, the rate of conversion of metallic 
drachmas into paper in Greece, for the 
payment of the customs duty on wheat 
flour, was increased from a ratio of 1 to 
5 to 1 to 6.25, according to a cable to the 
Department of Commerce. ‘ 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers for 
the week ending Oct. 23, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 7 13 823 352 ‘ 
Kansas City.. 18 15 1765 139 ° 
Chicago ...... 301 272 197 190 es ee 
New York ... 287 257 146 141 344 314 
Boston ....... 33 29 7 40 ee - 
Baltimore .... 384 27 20 4 os ee 
Philadelphia... 39 64 36 62 108 91 
Milwaukee ... 29 66 1 


6 ce - 
Dul.-Superior.. 226 200 245 220 376 427 
tNashville ... .. e* oe Ars 47 55 
*Buffalo ..... -» 191 ee ote ee e° 

*Receipts by lake only. tFigures for 10 
days ending Oct. 21. 
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SEATTLE 
Most buyers in north coast markets 
have provided for their flour require- 
ments for some months ahead, and new 


business is very light. As flour is sub- 
stantially higher than when most of the 
present bookings were made, little com- 
plaint is heard about shipping orders. 

Demand from the Atlantic seaboard 
for hard and soft wheat flour was fair 
last week, and was somewhat more ac- 
tive than recently from the Middle West 
and Southeast for soft wheat grades. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, Oct. 22: 
family short patents $7.90@8.40 bbl, 
basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour $6.80@ 
7.20, 98’s; standard patent $7.10@7.55, 
98’s; blends, made from spring and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7.70@8.60. Hard 
wheat top patents, carloads, coast, ar- 
rival draft terms: Dakota, $8.40@8.70; 
Montana, $7.50@8. 

Export Trade.—There was no export 
demand last week from the Orient or the 
United Kingdom, and South American 
sales were extremely light. Considerable 
flour is moving to Hongkong and South 
China, sold about a month ago, since 
which time practically no business has 
been worked. Reports of heavy sales to 
the Orient by Canadian mills are dis- 
credited here by Japanese exporting com- 
panies, which handle a large proportion 
of the oriental flour shipments. 

Export straights and clears were quot- 
ed to North China and Hongkong last 
week at $6.15@6.40 bbl, f.a.s. These 
prices, necessitated by the recent sharp 
advances in wheat, has placed American 
flour quotations above a point where 
much business with the Orient can be 
expected. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oct. 17-33 ....sse0% 46,800 28,026 63 
Previous week .... 46,000 28,681 61 
VORP BO cecccccce 52,800 28,117 53 
Two years ago..... 52,800 34,878 66 
Three years ago... 52,800 44,954 84 
Four years ago.... 52,800 42,198 80 
Five years ago..... 52,800 27,063 46 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Oot. 1788 cccccsees 57,000 46,353 81 
Previous week .... 57,000 43,955 17 
Year ago ......... 57,000 33,556 59 
Two years ago..... 57,000 21,890 38 
Three years ago... 57,000 54,626 96 
Four years ago.... 57,000 38,829 68 
Five years ago.... 57,000 45,313 79 


NOTES 

Flour receipts at Seattle last week, 55 
cars; the week previous, 60. 

A. H. Hankinson, of the Hankinson 
Grain Co., San Francisco, grain dealer 
and flour exporter, was in Seattle last 
week. 

The business of the Fischer Bros. Co., 
wholesale grocer, Seattle, has been sold 
to the Western States Grocery Co., which 
operates a grocery chain, including stores 
at Oakland, Cal., and Portland, Oregon. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first half of October: to Hong- 
kong, 27,520 bbls; Shanghai, 1,025; Yo- 
kohama, 125; Amoy, 20,000; Tsingtau, 
2,500; Canton, 2,500; Manila, 30,920; 
Cebu, 13,840; Zamboanga, 875; Iloilo, 
9,550; Wellington, 510; South America, 
9,665; Honolulu, 3,216; Liverpool, 5,715; 
London, 700; Manchester, 714. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market was strengthened by 
the further advances in wheat last week, 
and all grades were advanced 20c bbl. 
There was no marked change in the vol- 
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ume of business, however, and demand 
remains slow. Family patents were 
quoted on Oct. 23, in straight cars, at 
$8.05 bbl, hard wheat second patents at 
$8.35, and blue-stem seconds at $7.35. 

Output of Portland mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Ces AGREE cece sisvesvceess 28,345 45 
Previous week .........+-+ 27,526 44 
WOR BOP v0.00 6:8 000stesens Bee 46 
TWO VERSE BHD ccccccccsce 34,472 55 
Three years ago .......... 54,093 87 
Four years ago .........+. 36,540 64 
Five years ago ........... 33,689 59 


NOTES 

Louis Dreyfus & Co., Paris, France, 
have opened a branch office in Portland 
for wheat exporting, with Walter L. 
Wilson, who has been identified with the 
grain trade in the Pacific Northwest for 
a number of years, in charge. 

Flour exports from Portland during 
the week were 8,250 bbls to Dairen, 5,000 
to Tsingtau, 763 to Antwerp and 357 to 
Hamburg. Wheat exports were 89,600 
bus to Hamburg, 18,667 to Antwerp, 
41,208 to London, 93,334 to Leith, 93,333 
to Sweden, 63,333 to Japan, 196,000 to 
Shanghai, 18,683 to Southampton and 
194,133 to Colon. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 


All mills in Los Angeles report an 
active demand for their product, and 
expect a prosperous November. The 
daily production for September and for 
October up to this time has been about 
200 bbls a day in excess of what it was 
a year ago. Many bakers are said to be 
open for future contracts, while some 
of the larger ones are supplied for the 
next 60 to 90 days. Inasmuch as the 
baking industry is showing a consider- 
able increase in volume at this time, the 
demand for flour, while not active enough 
to affect prices, is sufficient to keep 
everybody encouraged. 

Quotations, Oct. 20: hard wheat sec- 
onds, car lots, basis %’s, $7.60 bbl; 
blended seconds, $7.30; California pas- 
try, $7; Kansas straight grade, $7.75; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.50; 
Montana straight grade, $8.25; Dakota 
Straight grade, $8.75; Washington pas- 
try, $6.90. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The strengthening of the market last 
week and the bearish attitude of large 
buyers have made new flour business al- 
most impossible to obtain. Flour men 
say that they have never seen business so 
slow. Competition is extremely keen, 
and prices that are being quoted the 
bakery trade are very close to manufac- 
turing cost. Deliveries, however, are 
holding up fairly well, in spite of the 
fact that bakers are complaining of poor 
business. 

Quotations, Oct. 21, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
Montana standard patents $8.25@8.50 
bbl, Kansas standard patents $8.40@8.60, 
Dakota standard patents $8.10@8.50; 
family patents, $8.60@8.80; straight 
grades, $6.90@7.10; blue-stem patents, 
$7.20@7.40; northern pastry, $6.55@6.70. 


NOTES 


The first cargo of Argentine corn to 
arrive in San Francisco for some time 
was received this month. Its quality was 
disappointing. 

M. B. Mikkelson, manager of the 
Prairie Flour Mills Co., Lewiston, Idaho, 
was in San Francisco recently on his way 
to Los Angeles. 


There is some agitation among grain 
men in California to export grain in 
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bulk. Exporters, however, are not as yet 
equipped to handle this business. 


The Albers Bros. Milling Co. has de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 a share on the preferred stock. 
Earnings of the company during the last 
three months have been considerably in 
excess of those for the corresponding 
period in 1925. 

Announcement has been made of the 
marriage on Oct. 16 of Miss Pauline 
Marie Bienaime to William Val Byrne, 
general manager of the Coast Dakota 
Flour Co., San Francisco. Mr. and Mrs. 
Byrne are spending their honeymoon in 
Vancouver, Portland and Seattle. 


CANADIAN BAKERIES, LTD., 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Wiyyirec, Man.—The first annual 
meeting of the Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., 
a concern which embraces many of the 
baking companies of Vancouver and Al- 
berta, was held last week. Reports sub- 
mitted indicated a lucrative year. 

The annual report showed profits, after 
depreciation of $136,428, amounting to 
$281,927. After interest and provision 
for redemption of bonds, preferred divi- 
dends and taxes, the balance available 
for the common stock is $32,772, equal to 
$1.64 per share on the 20,000 Class “A” 
shares of no par value. 

The balance sheet showed the company 
to be in a comfortable liquid position, 
current assets being more than three 
times current liabilities, while cash on 
hand was only $5,000 short of total cur- 
rent liabilities. 

Total assets were valued at $3,107,432, 
including good-will, trademarks, brands, 
etc., amounting to $701,432, and deferred 
charges of $19,311. Fixed assets were 
valued at $1,857,564, after deducting re- 
serves of $158,056. Land was valued at 
$131,453, buildings at $958,805, and plant 
and equipment at $925,363, before pro- 
vision for depreciation. 

Capital and surplus totaled $2,143,772, 
and the funded debt $789,000. 








CANADA BISCUIT CO., LTD., 
APPOINTS NEW MANAGER 


Montreat, Que.—H. V. Hansen, who 
has had considerable experience with 
large biscuit manufacturing firms in the 
United States and who was appointed 
about two years ago to reorganize Chris- 
tie, Brown & Co., Ltd., has been appoint- 
ed general manager of the Canada Bis- 
cuit Co., Ltd. 

The wider scope afforded Mr. Hansen 
by the Canada Biscuit Co., Ltd., is be- 
lieved to be the reason for his decision 
to make the change. Whereas the activi- 
ties of the Christie company are confined 
to its plant in Toronto, the Canada com- 
pany now has six plants situated from 
coast to coast in the following cities: 
Moncton, Montreal, London, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton, and the recently acquired 
business of the D. S. Perrin Co., London. 

In taking the new position, Mr. Han- 
sen relinquishes all previous connections 
with American .companies. 





Fair to Baker Patrons, 
Store Quits Bakery Field 


Following the discontinuance of 
its grocery department, on Aug. 16, 
Olds, Wortman & King, depart- 
ment store, Portland, Oregon, an- 
nounced on Oct. 6 the closing of 
its bakery department. 

The announcement explained that, 
“although bakery and _ grocery 
departments are drawing cards 
to any business, we realized that 
sales and special prices in such 
departments in a large store for 
the purpose of attracting custom- 
ers work a great hardship upon 
those fellow-merchants in the bak- 
ery and grocery business exclusive- 
ly, many of whom are valued pa- 
trons of this store.” 

It was emphasized in the an- 
nouncement that, although the man- 
agement was anxious to build up 
its business, fair, clean competition 
would be the method pursued. 
































New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Prices were under those 
of the previous week. Inquiries, especial- 
ly from the tropics, were improved. 
Quotations, Oct. 21: No. 2 yellow $1 bu, 
No. 3 yellow 99c; No. 2 white $1, No. 3 
white 99c; yellow chops, $1.80 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $1.82. 

Memphis.—Weather in most of the 
South has been favorable for maturing 
of corn, and grinding by small mills is 
supplying some meal requirements. Job- 
bers have taken only an occasional car, 
as the cotton situation is against buying. 
Cream in 24’s was quoted, Oct. 21, at 
$3.90@4 bbl; corn bran, $28 ton. New 
crop snap corn samples show high mois- 
ture. Local shellers will begin operating 
at once. Old corn receipts are light, and 
demand unimportant. 

Kansas City—Quotations, Oct. 23: 
white corn, No. 2 7742@78%ec bu, No. 3 
16@11c, No. 4 73@75c; yellow corn, No. 
2 1732@78 ec, No. 3 764%2@77c, No. 4 75 
@i76c; mixed corn, No. 2 77@77¥ec, No. 
3 75%2@16%4c, No. 4 7242@744ec; cream 
meal, $3.70 bbl, basis cotton 24’s; corn 
bran, $29 ton; hominy feed, $29. 

St. Louis—Cash demand was fairly 
good last week for high grade corn, but 
the heavily damaged stuff had few buy- 
ers. Cash prices, Oct. 23: No. 2 yellow 
78@78¥ec bu, No. 3 yellow 7642c, No. 5 
yellow 70c, No. 6 yellow 69¢; No. 2 white, 
78e. 

Nashville—The corn market has a 
quiet tone, movement being light, al- 
though receipt of new crop has begun. 
Quotations, Oct. 23: No. 2 white 91c bu, 
No. 3 white 88@90c; No. 2 yellow 90c, 
No. 3 yellow 88c. Prices are irregular, 
as readjustment to new crop is under 
way. Above quotations are for old corn, 
new crop being several points lower. 
Business is fairly active at grist mills, 
which are now due to begin grinding new 
corn. Quotation, Oct. 23: bolted meal, 
$2.15@2.25 per 100 lbs. 


Atlanta.—Sales of corn are fairly sat- 
isfactory for this time of the year, but 
orders are for immediate needs only, no 
future business being done. Quotations, 
Oct. 23, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 yellow 
94c bu, No. 3 yellow 93c, and No. 2 
white 94c. 


Chicago.—Considerable_ business has 
been booked in corn goods, and demand 
continues good. Corn flour is in brisk 
demand, but dealers look for a slowing 
up very soon. Flour was quoted, Oct. 
23, at $2.20 per 100 lbs, meal $1.95, cream 
meal $1.95, hominy $1.95. The local cash 
corn market was a little easier, but de- 
mand continues good from day to day. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted at 764%,@77\4c 
bu, No. 5 mixed 67c, No. 6 mixed 6644c; 
No. 2 yellow 773%,@78%4c, No. 3 yellow 
76%,@77c, No. 4 yellow 74@75c, No. 5 
yellow 71@74c, No. 6 yellow 67@70%,c; 
No. 2 white 77@78c, No. 4 white 75c, 
No. 5 white 70@7114c, No. 6 white 67@ 
69',¢c. 

Minneapolis—The corn market is 
about unchanged from a week ago. A 
fairly good demand exists for No. 2 and 
No. 3 yellow, the former being quoted at 
1@2c under the Chicago December op- 
tion, and the latter 3@4c under. No. 2 
mixed is quoted at 4@6c under Decem- 
ber, and No. 3 mixed 6@8c under, ac- 
cording to color. The first car of new 
corn came on the market on Oct. 25, con- 
taining 24% per cent moisture, and sell- 
ing at 59c bu. Although heavy in mois- 
ture content, it was reported sound. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Oct. 23 
was 7242@75c; the closing price on Oct. 
25 was 734%@74¥%2c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on Oct. 26 at 
$4.60@4.70 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at 
$4.50@4.60. 


Milwaukee.—Cash corn advanced 1% 
@2c last week, as demand grew more ac- 
tive by industries and shippers, and 
fewer receipts came in. Quotations, Oct. 
23: No. 2 yellow, 78@79c bu; No. 2 
white, 78@781.c; No. 2 mixed, 77@78c. 

Seattle.—Considerable Argentine corn 
has been arriving at Pacific Coast ports, 
grading No. 1 and selling at $37 ton. A 
shipment of Manchurian corn, on pas- 
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sage, is affered at $37, Eastern No. 2 
vee corn sold here at $36.50@37 last 
week, and No. 38, December-January 
shipment, at $35. 


Buffalo.—There were increased offer- 
ings of corn last week, and buyers hesi- 
tated to purchase on the rapid advance. 
There has been an excellent demand for 
cracked corn, and offerings have been 
liberal. Prices are advancing. Table 
corn meal is in good demand, both in the 
export and domestic trade. Quotations, 
Oct. 23: table corn meal, $2.25 per 100 
lbs; cracked corn, $36.50 ton. 


Boston:—Some improvement was noted 
in demand for corn last week, with prices 
slightly lower. No. 2 yellow for ship- 
ment, all-rail, was quoted on Oct. 23 at 
97@98c bu, with No. 3 yellow at 95@ 
96c; lake-and-rail No. 2 yellow at 94@ 
96c, and No. 8 yellow at 92@95c. Corn 
meal is cheaper, with demand slow. 
Granulated yellow was quoted on Oct. 
23 at $2.40, bolted yellow at $2.35, and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $1.90, 
all in 100-Ib sacks. Gluten feed was un- 
changed, with demand slow at $36.90 
ton, while gluten meal was quoted at 
$46.65, all in 100-lb sacks. Hominy feed 
was in better demand at $36. 


MILLER 


Philadelphia.—Corn is nominal in the 
absence of business, and quotations are 
omitted, Corn goods are quiet, but sup- 
plies are small and values are well sus- 
tained. Quotations, Oct. 23, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.70@2.90; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.70@2.90; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.70@2.90. 


Baltimore.—There was no open market 
or quotations for contract corn last week. 
The only sale reported was that of a 
parcel lot of southern white at 85c bu, 
delivered. Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
closed on Oct. 23 at 92c, or Ie up from 
the previous week.- Corn meal is steady 
and in better demand at $2.08@2.23 per 
100 Ibs, while hominy and grits are un- 
changed and more active at $2.13@2.28. 


Pittsburgh—Demand for corn was 
brisk last week, and sales were much 
heavier. Quotations, Oct. 23: No. 2 yel- 
low, 88Y2c bu; No. 8 yellow, 874c. Corn 
meal sales also showed signs of improve- 
ment, with prices firm. Table meal was 
quoted at $2.70 per 100 lbs. 

Montreal.—Argentine corn was quoted 
on Oct. 22 at 89c bu, ex-track, Montreal, 
American No. 2 yellow 93c, and No, 3 
yellow 92c. The market is active. 











millers describe 


Minneapolis.—Rye 
new business as fair to light, bookings 
being principally in small lots for prompt 


shipment. Prices are about unchanged 
from a week ago. Some mills complain 
of difficulty in getting shipping direc- 
tions, especially against dark rye flour 
bookings. Pure white is quoted at $5.55 
@5.75 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, pure medium at $5.15@5.25, 
and pure dark at $3.80@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 15,007 bbls flour, compared with 
15,035 in the previous week, 

Duluth.—Trade in rye flour continues 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, the outside 
trade making light purchases. Users 
show no concern about the availability of 
supplies. Quotations, Oct. 23, f.o.b., mill, 
in 98-lb cottons: pure white, $590 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $5.40; No. 3 dark, $3.85; 
No. 5 blend, $5.95; No. 8 rye, $4.80. 

Chicago.—There is not much activity 
in rye flour, due to higher prices being 
asked by mills. Some have their re- 
quirements covered for the next 60 days, 
but many are waiting for a more oppor- 
tune time to buy. Price cutting is not 
very pronounced here now, although 
some northwestern mills seem willing to 
shade values to secure business, and they 
are getting a little. The local output 
totaled 7,200 bbls last week, against 7,500 
the previous one. White was quoted, 
Oct. 23, at $5.75@5.85 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.25@5.60, and dark $4@4.30., 

Milwaukee.—Unwillingness of rye mills 
to shade asking limits on flour keeps 
business within narrow limits. The pres- 
sure of advancing rye prices likewise has 
had a deterrent effect, although there 
have been some purchases of moderate 
lots, principally for prompt shipment. 
The impression is that the consuming 
trade is hardly as well fortified against 
immediate and distant needs as custom- 
ary. Earlier in the crop year, when 
many large customers usually book the 
greater part of the season’s require- 
ments, prices were not in line with their 
views. Since that time there has been a 
consistent enhancement of values. Quo- 
tations, Oct. 23: pure white $5.75@5.95 
bbl, medium $530@5.35, and pure dark 
$4.05@4.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is in small 
supply and a shade firmer, but there is 
not much doing. Quotations, Oct. 23, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks, 
$6.10@6.35 for white, $5.75@6 for me- 
dium and $5.50@5.75 for dark. 

Baltimore—Rye flour scored a further 
advance last week, but there was ap- 
parently no demand. Quotations, Oct. 
23: white patent $6.15@6.40 bbl, dark 
$4.50@4.75, cotton. 

Boston.—A sharp advance in rye flour 
prices late last week curtailed inquiry, 
although demand had been better than in 
the previous week. Rye meal and dark 


rye were also in good demand at higher 
prices. Quotations, Oct. 23: choice white 
patent rye flour, $6.25@6.55 bbl, in 
sacks; standard patents, $6.10@6.40; rye 
meal, $5.10@5.15; dark rye, $4.75@4.85. 

Pittsburgh—tTrading in rye _ flour 
improved somewhat last week, with 
prices practically unchanged. Bakers 
who specialize in the use of rye flour ap- 
pear to be well supplied. Quotations, 
Oct. 23: pure white $6@6.25 bbl, medium 
$5.25@5.50, dark $4@4.25, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

Toronto.—There is a good market for 
any rye flour available, but production in 
Canada is light. Prices did not change 
last week and on Oct. 23 the quotation 
was $6.40 bbl, in two 98-lb jute bags, 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points; less 
than car lots at same prices, but the 
terms are f.o.b., point of shipment. 

Buffalo—A more active demand has 
developed for both white, medium and 
dark rye flour. Buyers who had held off 
for some time, came in for more liberal 
supplies last week, causing a slight ad- 
vance in prices. Quotations, Oct. 23: 
white, $6.10@6.15 bbl; medium, $5.85@ 
5.90; dark, $4.75@4.80. 

New York—Considerable interest, with 
satisfactory sales, was evidenced in rye 
flour offered at low prices. Quotations, 
Oct. 22, white patent $6@6.30 bbl. 
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Chicago.—Higher prices for oat prod- 
ucts have checked buying, and demand is 
quiet. Rolled oats were quoted, Oct. 23, 
at $2.55 per 90 lbs, and oatmeal $2.80 
per 100 lbs. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal rules a shade 
firmer under light offerings and influ- 
enced by the upward movement of oats. 
Trade, however, is quiet. Quotations, 
Oct. 28, $3@3.25 per 90 lbs for ground. 

Montreal——Demand is very good for 
both rolled oats and oatmeal. Prices are 
firm. Rolled oats were quoted, Oct. 22, 
$3.60 per 90 lbs; oatmeal, $3.96 per 98 lbs. 

Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats has 
become keen, and there is no surplus of 
this product, as good milling oats are 
scarce. However, buyers are having all 
their requirements filled. Prices are 
climbing, and on Oct. 23 rolled oats were 
selling at $7.50 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed car lots; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 
10 per cent over rolled oats, 

Winnipeg.—Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is moderately good in the 
western provinces, and prices are higher. 
Quotations, Oct. 23: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3.25, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


Vancouver.—Rolled oats have been ad- 
vanced l5c per 80 lbs, making the price 
on Oct. 21 $3.40. Mills advise difficulty 
in keeping up with orders, owing to the 
extreme difficulty in securing suitable 
milling quality of oats, due to unfavor- 
able weather. 
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FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis.—Linseed meal buyers 
have shown exceptionally active interest 
during the past week, and crushers re. 
port good business. Sales were particu- 
larly satisfactory on Oct. 25-26. Stocks 
have been low and, with the advent of 
cold weather, buyers who had been hold. 
ing off anticipating lower prices sudden. 
ly came into the market. Linseed meal] 
is quoted at $44 ton at Minneapolis, 
$45.50 at Chicago, $44.50 at Toledo, and 
$44 at Buffalo. After weeks of dullness 
the export market showed a considerable 
revival last week. Cake is quoted at $38 
ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis -———Duluth——, 


Track Toarr. Track Oct. Novy, 
Oct. 19 ..$2.16% 2.13% 2.17 2.14% 2.15% 
Oct. 20 .. 2.20% 2.17% 2.21% 2.19% 2.19% 
Oct. 21 .. 2.20% 2.18% 2.22% 2.18% 2.194 
Oct. 22 .. 2.25 2.23 2.27% 2.23% 2.23% 
Oct. 23 .. 2.25% 2.23% 2.27% 2.23% 2.23% 
Oct. 25 .. 2.21% 2.23% 2.23% 2.20% 2.20% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Oct. 
23, 1926, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
2 








1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 4,056 6,547 968 1,217 
Duluth ....... 2,716 4,721 1,063 2,587 
Totals ...... 6,772 10,268 2,031 3,304 


Duluth.—The flaxseed market was af- 
fected by weather and crop conditions, 
and turns in wheat last week. Big re- 
ceipts were well taken, but late in the 
week the cash market showed signs of 
slowing up. The trade appears to have 
immediate needs well covered, and ar- 
rivals are in excess of requirements. In- 
terest was mainly in dry, choice offer- 
ings. A considerable part of the run 
showed the effect of rain, the country 
evidently being anxious to market this 
class of flax as quickly as possible. No. 
1 spot was based November to 7c over 
on Oct. 23; to arrive, November price. 
Elevator stocks increased 780,000 bus 
last week, and now stand at 1,763,000, 
compared with 2,242,000 a year ago. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal is featureless. 
Prices are barely steady, and demand is 
quiet. Buyers are only taking on press- 
ing requirements. Linseed meal was 
quoted, Oct. 23, at $45 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—While demand for linseed 
meal is not good, there is enough busi- 
ness passing to keep prices unchanged, 
with a firmer tendency noted as needs 
broaden. The relatively low price at 
which cottonseed meal is available is 
about the only important drawback on 
oil meal demand. Quotations, Oct. 23, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $45.50@46.50 ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal was firmer last 
week, with prices advanced. Demand 
shows a decided improvement. Buffalo 
on Oct. 23 was offering 34 per cent meal 
at $47.70 ton, 45-day shipment, Boston 
points. Edgewater was offering 32 per 
cent meal at $46@48. A better export 
demand created more domestic inquiry. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal prices eased off 
late last week, and some 34 per cent meal 
was sold as low at $42.25 ton. Crushers 
withdrew this offer with the sharp in- 
crease in demand, and the market is now 
steady. Quotation, Oct. 23, 34 per cent 
meal, $43 ton, sacked. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal sales were 
light last week, with offerings liberal and 
prices unchanged. Quotation, Oct. 23, 
$46.20 ton. 

Winnipeg.—Linseed cake and meal are 
unchanged, A keen inquiry is main- 
tained, but mills have very little to offer. 
Quotations, Oct. 23: linseed cake, in bags, 
$42 ton, and meal $44. Flaxseed shows 
no special feature, and prices have fluc- 
tuated considerably, closing higher, in 
sympathy with wheat. Quotation, Oct. 
23, $2.01 bu. 

Toronto.—A slower movement has de- 
veloped in linseed meal, as this feeding- 
stuff is considered dear in comparison 
with others. On Oct. 23 Canadian mills 
sold linseed meal at $45 ton, in new 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., mills. 





Boston.—Demand for oatmeal is slow. 
Rolled oatmeal was quoted, on Oct. 23, 
at $2.95, and cut and ground at $3.24, 
all in 90-lb sacks. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partinent is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany ail orders. 














HELP WANTED 





WANTED CALLING ON 


gain dealers who can use a quick selling 
sije line; all correspondence will be 
1 








SALESMEN 


trietly confidential. Write the Dyke Co., 
' McDonald Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 





WANTED 
AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 


High quality spring wheat mill 
seeks strong, aggressive salesman 
for Wisconsin; have some estab- 
lished trade; good connection for a 
hustler; give full particulars in first 
etter. Address 904, care North- 
estern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Large northwestern mill making 
quality flour needs two or three 
high class salesmen in Iowa and 
Wisconsin _ territory. MUST BE 
PRODUCERS. Address 924, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for Georgia territory; one compe- 
tent to sell jobber, also do detail work on 
retail trade; reference and past experience 
must be given in reply; good opening for 
real salesman. Address ‘‘Large Ohio Mill,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 645 Ohio Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 








BROKERS WANTED 








SALESMAN, WELL ACQUAINTED WITH 


WANTED— 
BROKERAGE CONNECTION IN 
WISCONSIN AND ILLINOIS 


Wanted, by 1,000-bbl mill, live 
brokerage connections in Wisconsin 
ind Illinois; can offer high quality 
flour at close competitive prices due 
to favorable location and full time 
»perations. Address 916, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES , 








MILL OWNER OF ABOUT 1,000-BBL 
mill, grinding hard winter wheat, sell 
at fair valuation for cash. Submit fig- 
ures of results and values rather than 
&eneralities. All confidential. Address 
bela Burns, Andrews Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, 








IN SALES DEPARTMENT OF RELIABLE 
mill; prefer northwestern connection; at 
present traveling territory; can furnish 
excellent references; correspondence in- 
vited. Address 914, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT, BY 
one who has similar position but wishes 
to make change; age 42; married and has 
eight years’ experience selling flour on 
road and executive in office; best of ref- 
erences. Address 926, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
salesman, also feed and meal, with trade 
in Arkansas, Oklahoma, eastern Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, would like po- 
sition Nov. 15; am single and can give 
references or bond; small salary, expenses 
and commission. Address 1098, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced, with wide personal acquaint- 
ance with car-lot buyers and following in 
Pennsylvania, desires position to represent 
quality spring or winter mill anywhere; 
can qualify in any requirement and fur- 
nish references and bond. Address L, 
care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York, N. Y. 





EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE—SPANIARD, 


30 years old, open for engagement export 
to Latin America, thorough knowledge of 
trade; working direct from mill's office; 
proven selling ability; traveled extensive- 
ly; best references here and abroad; re- 
muneration expected: salary and commis- 
sion or other reasonable offer. Address 
“F,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York, N. Y. 





TRAFFIC MAN—RAILWAY EXPERIENCE 


and university training, age 27, married, 
familiar with milling-in-transit, rate 
structures, tariffs, railway regulation, in- 
terstate commerce act, and all subjects 
entering into traffic work; unlimited ca- 
pacity for hard work; good typist; wish 
to connect with mill as traffic manager or 
assistant; initial salary secondary consid- 
eration, any location satisfactory, though 
prefer north or west of Chicago; avail- 
able upon short notice. Address 925, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE 
Modern rye flour mill at Troy, N. Y., 
built and equipped by A. E. Baxter Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Capacity, 350 bbls; 
elevator 30,000 bus; warehouse 50 cars; 
concrete and reinforced construction; 
electric power; private siding 500 ft 
long with direct connection with all 
railroads; milling and mixing in transit 
privileges from west to north, east and 
south; well-known Upper Hudson brand; 
inspection solicited; plant well located 
and desirable in every respect; can be 
used for other purposes. 

The Boutwell Milling & Grain Co., 
Troy, N. Y. 





PROGRESSIVE MILLER 
CAN MAKE MONEY 
IN THIS NEW YORK PLANT 


,Offers unusual advantages: Hudson 
River frontage, private steamship 
pier, free lighterage, railroad sid- 
ings; floor space in units of 25,000 
to 200,000 sq ft; vacant land for 
storage or expansion; immediate 
occupancy. For sale or lease; all 
or part; land or buildings. Com- 
plete information on request. 


Address 
Harrison 8S. Colburn Co., 
30 Church Street, New York 





FOR SALE 


100-bbl Midget Marvel flour mill in 

a live town in the center of a grow- 
ing farming and dairy country; op- 
portunity to build up a substantial 
milling, feed and seed business; rea- 
sonable terms will be made to party * 
who has money and ability to make 
good. This is a real opportunity. 
Address Box P, Iron River, Mich. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 








bakery and jobbing trade northern IIli- 
nois; can show good volume in this terri- 
tory; excellent reasons for desiring change. 
Address 913, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FINE WATER POWER MILL FOR RENT 


—Water power flour mill, 275 to 325 bbls 
capacity, located in central Kansas, is for 
rent; owing to recent death of owner will 
lease for very low fixed rent or low roy- 
alty; will make very attractive proposi- 
tion to right party. Address Lyman O, 


Perley, attorney for Soden JEstate, 442 
Securities Building, Omaha, Neb. ‘a 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





FOR SALE—A GOOD GOING MODERNLY 
equipped mill, long established trade and 
brands; Nordyke & Marmon equipment; 
electric power and sprinkler system; 500- 
bbl capacity; enjoys both domestic and 
export trade; properly located for milling 
advantage; located on railroad and adja- 
cent to deep water for export. For. full 
particulars address Rose City Flour Mills, 
Salem and Bradford Sts., Portland, Ore. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—MACHINERY FOR 65-BBL 
mill, nearly new, $3,000 cash. B. Imhoff, 
Box 227, St. Walburg, Sask., Canada. 


FOR SALE CHEAP 
FLOUR AND FEED MACHINERY 


Including belting, tanks, conveyers, 
shafting, scales, grinders, all in A-1 
condition. Write Rissman Wrecking 
Co., Cherry and Commerce St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 


stands late style 9x36; 8 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reason- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WELLs-DickEy COMPANY 
Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 














(Ohristmas 


Greeti ngs ! 


is the time to have 
OW them prepared. 
Use engraving this 


year for your personal 
and business greetings ; 
its beauty and distinc- 
tiveness will appeal to 
you and totherecipient. 


The 
National Engraving (>. 


306 Sixth Ave. So., Minneapolis 





SANISACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 











Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 











Arrange for Your Fall 
Fumigation NOW 
and INSTST on 


LIQUID HC 


Niehorster Methods 


to insure a quick, safe and 
highly satisfactory treat- 
ment for the eradication of 
all insect and rodent pests. 


Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Plymouth Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Ears LEADING. MILLS OF CANADA ABE] 








% Millers of High-Grade 
ae gets WESTERN CANADIAN 
Moose Jaw, SAsK. < 
Cavcary, ALTA. — SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Dairy Capacity: 6,000 Banrets Frovra 
1,200 Banrets Rotten Oats anp OaTmMEaL 


Va \we \Wa Y 


Eastern Sales Office: Highest Quality 
Bosap or Tans Burzpure RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 
MONTREAL oa 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ropinnoop”’ Montreal Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 








W. B. BROWNE & CO. Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
my Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 


Established 1877 — 
WwW a al . , - ag A ‘Kehy Big . . Ay 7 
EXPORT FLOUR . ie ‘% = Ryn, esc iet onan wae and Feed 

Manitoba—Ontario Winters Merchants 

, " , ‘AN Our Specialty— 
6 Yonge Me. TORONTO, CANADA If you close bags by ma- Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 
chine and have never tried . 

Bemis SPECIAL Thread let 
us send you a few trial 
cones. This thread will 


We specialize on Manitoba A Wg completely satisfy because ¥ § ° m 
Bpring Patent under brand Excello > n ; maximum ostaes is a. Fe, Canadian Hard Spring 
And a fifty-fifty blended és - : sible, due to its uniform ae Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
high patent for general ; Se strength and quality. Saskatcl a Al ‘ 
household use under brand Sunbeam Lf eshatchowan and Alberts 
Empire Flour Mills, Limited — NITE he High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
ps tau: B Oy Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 





























8ST. THOMAS, ONT. 














B. H. MUIRHEAD +" a got! a Pfeffer Milling Company 
EXPORTER ™ LIMITED 
x Mill f Manitoba Spring Wh Fl 
Flour and Oatmeal — and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
eas, ne es eee PPR pts Le ee ee — Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘ lina 
‘HEADMUIR"” Toronto, CANADA 




















Head | a: Lit 1 Cable 
Office— “ae a Address— 
Toronto, - badel ay W “Shawley,” 
Canada ' t, Toronto, 
|'.-& iis ~ Canada 


Se LF TS ee sere eg EL P:R Bee EET — 


OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 


Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Blevators, Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity . 24,600 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity... 4, 600, 000 Bushels 


Halifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. 8. A. London, England 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


JAMES STEWART, President D. A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. BAND, Vice President 


A, R. MACDONALD, WwW. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 
Assistant General Manager 26 ~~ y OM Western Manager 
Toronto, Canada New York, U. 8. Winnipeg, Canada 

In Charge Exports, United Kingdom In Charge European and Other Exports In Charge Exports, Orient 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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